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ADVERTISEMENT. 



^ROM the times of Alexander to the 
isacking of Constantinople by the Torks^ 
a period of fifteen centuries, the Grecian 
states, being under the influence of foreign 
<:ouncils and the controul of foreign arms, 
had lost their existence as a nation. But 
neither did they submit to slavery without 
a struggle, nor did the power which sub-* 
verted their government deface, at once, , 
their national character, or destroy, but 
by degrees, the various effects which 
flowed from their original genius and po- 
litical institutions. 

In what is subjoined, in this edition, to 
the narrative of Dr. Goldsmith, it is 
the aim of the author to trace, amidst 
the revolutions of nations, the remains of 
Greece; to take a summary view of her 
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IV 



cflfbrts for the recovery of expiring liberty ; 
to trace those features that remained the 
longest unsullied by the infection of bar- 
barism, and those efforts of genius, which, 
sui^viving <be di^5¥)li|tion «f tb^ Sitate, cqn- 
tintied, and still cpntiaue^ to eiilight^Q 
and refine the WQrl4f 
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CHAPTER I, 

6f THET feARLIEST STATE Of GREECE. 

± HE first notices we. have of every country 
are fabtiloiis: and uncertain. Among an un- 
enlightened people every imposture is likely 
to take place, for ignorance is the parent of 
credulity. Nothing, therefore^ v^hich tbeGreeks 
have transmitted to us concerning their earliest 
state can be relied on* Poets were the first who 
liegan to record the actions of their country 
men, and it is a part of t^eir aft tp strike thQ 
imagination even at the expence of probability. 
For this reason^ in the earliest accounts of 
Greece we are presented with the machinations 
of gods and demigods, the adventures of heroes 
and giants, the ravages of monsters and dragons, 
and all the potency of charms and enchant-* 
VOL. I. B 
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2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

ments. Man seems scarcely to have any share 
in the picture, and while the reader wanders « 
through the most delightful scenes the imagi- 
nation can offer, he is scarce once presented 
with the actions of such a being as himself. 

It would be vain, therefore, and beside the 
present purpose, to give an historical air to ac- 
counts which were never meant to be trans- 
mitted as true. Sonve writers indeed have la- 
boriously undertaken to separate the truth from 
the fable, and to give us au unbroken narrative 
from the first dawning of tradition to the dis-^ 
play of undoubted history ; they have levelled 
down all mythology to their own apprehensions; 
every fable is made to look with an air of pro- 
bability ; instead of a golden fleece, Jason goes 
in pursuit of a great treasure; instead of de- 
stroying a chimera, Bellerophon reclaims a 
mountain; instead of an hydra, Hercules over- 
comes a robber. 

Thus the fanciful pictures of a strong imagi- 
nation are taught to assume a serious severity^ 
and tend to deceive the reader still more, hy 
offering in the garb of truth what had been onlj^ 
meant to delight and allure him. 
' The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece, must 
have no place in history; it is now too late to 
separate those parts which may have a real 
foundation in nature, from those which owe 
their existence wholly to the imagination. There 
are no traces left to guide us in that intricate 
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pursuit; the dews of the morDtng are past, 
atid it is vain to attempt continui&g the chase 
in meridiaa splendor. It wiU be suffieieat^ 
therefore^ for us to observe, that Greece, like 
most other countries of whose origin we have 
any notice, was at first divided into a number 
of petty states, each commanckd by itfr own sd« 
vercign* Ancient Greece^ which is now the 
south part of Turkey in £ur6pe^ was bounded 
on the east by the iEgean sea^ now called the 
Archipelago; on the south by the Cretan or 
Candtan sea; on the west hy the Ionian sea; 
and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. Of 
such very narrow extent, and so very cont^mpti* 
ble, with regard to territory^ was that country^ 
which gare birth to all the arts of war and peace, 
which produced the greatest generals^ pbiloso* 
phers, poets, painters, architects, and statuaries, 
that ever the world boasted ; which overcame 
the most powerful monarchs, and dispersed the 
most numerous ftrmies that ever were brought 
into the field, and at last became the instructor 
of all mankind. 

* It is said in Scripture that Javan, the son of 
Japheth, was the father of all those nations tha4 
went under the genersd denomination of Greeks. 
Of bis four sons, Elisha, or Ellas, is said to 
have given name to the Ex^ijvf^ a general namo^ 
by which the Greeks were known. Tharsis, the 
second son, is thought to have settled in Achata; 
Chittim settled in Macedonia ; and DoclaniaiA 
B 2 
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EARLIEST STATE. ^ 

Mycienae after Perseus, were Electryon,^ Sthe^ 
nelus, and Eurystheus ; the latter of whom was 
driven out by the Heraclidse, pr the descendants 
of Hercules, who noade themselves. masters of 
Peloponnesus; 

The kingdom of Athens was first 
formed into a regular government * 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian. This prince, having 
departed from Egypt, and travelled several yeans 
- in other places,came from Phoenicia into Greece, 
and lived in Attica,where he was kindly received 
by Actaeus, the king of that country 5 married 
his daughter; and, on. his death, succeeded to: 
his throne. He taught the people, who were 
savages, the use of fixed habitations, restrained 
all licentious lust, obliged each man to m^rry 
one wife, and laid down rules for the conduct 
of life, and the exercise of all religious and 
civil olBces. He divided the whole country into, 
twelve districts, and also established a court fpr 
judging causes, entitled the Areopagus, Am- 
phictyon, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy among the twelve states of Greece, 
which assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, 
there to offer up common sacrifices, and to con-; 
suit for the common interest of the association. 
Theseus, one of the succeeding kings of this 
state, united the twelve boroughs of Cecrops 
into one city. Codrus was the last of this line, 
who devoteid himself to death fpr his people, 
Xhie Heraclidse having made an irruption as fgr: 
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d HISTORY OF GREECE. 

US the gates of Athens, the oracle deqlared, that 
they should be conquerors whose king should 
fall in this contest. To tsike the earliest advan- 
tage, therefore, of this answer, Codrus disguised 
himself in the habit of a peasant, and provoking 
one of the enemy's soldiers, was killed by him. 
Whereupon the Athenians spnt an herald to de- 
mand the body of their king, which message 
struck such a damp intb the enemy, that they 
departed without striking another blow. After 
Codrus, the title of king was e^^tinguished 
among the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set 
at the head of the. common wealth, with the title 
of Archon,which signifies chief governor. The 
first of this denomination had their places for 
life ; but the Athenians growing w^ary of a go- 
vernment which represt their love pf freedom, 
they abridged the tepn of the archon's power 
to teq years, and at last made the office dective 
every year. 

The kingdom of Thebes was first 
^^\^^^^- founded by Cadmus. This hero 
having had an Egyptian father, was brought up 
in the religion, and was well acquainted with 
the history of that country, whence several 
writers of his life have accounted him an Egyp- 
tian : and, at the same time, being born and 
educated in Phcenicia, he became master of the 
language ^nd letters of that country. He sailed 
from the coast of Phoenicia, and arriving in 
Soeotia, he founded, or rebuilt the city, caliipg 
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it Thebes, from the city of that name in Egypt, 
and the citadel from his own name> Cadmea. 
Here be fiaced the seat of his power and domw 
nion. To this prince are ascribed sixteen let* 
ters of the Greek alphabet. But, as the order, 
names, and characters of these lett^s bear a 
near resemblance to theoldPhoBnipian, or He* 
brew letters, we are not to suppose that he in* 
vented, but only that he formed them from his 
own language, as it is probable the Phoenicians 
had before formed theirs from tlie Egyptian. 
The adventuresof bis unhappy posterity, Laius, 
Jocasta,G£dipu8, Eteocles, and Poly nices, make 
a shining figure among the poetical fictions of 
thafeiperiod. 

The kingdom of Sparta or Lacedsemon, is 
supposed to have beeif first instituted by Le«- 
lexa. Helena, the tenth in succession from 
this monarchy is equally famous for her beauty 
and infidelity. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, Menelaus, before she 
was carried off by Paris, the son of Priam, king 
of Troy. This' seems to be the first occasion in , 
which the Greeks united in one common cause. 
The Greeks took Troy, after a ten years^ siege, 
much about the time that Jephthab was the 
Judge in Israel 

Corinthbeganlatertbantheother ^^^^ 

"AM 2820 

cities above-mentioned to be form- 

ed into a state, or to be governed by its kings. 

It was at first subject to Argos and Mycaenae, 
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8 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

, but Sisyphus, the son of JKolu^i 

A.M. 2628,^^^ himself master of itj and 
when his descendants were dispossessed, Bacr 
chis assumed the reigns of power. The govern-r 
ment after this became aristocratical, a chief 
magistrate being annually chosen by the name 
of Prytanis» At last Cypselus, havmg gained 
the people, usurped the supreme authority, 
which he transmitted to his son Periander, who 
was ranked among the seyen wise men of Greece, 
from t)ie love he bore to learning, and his en- 
couragement of its professors; 

The kingdom of Macedonia was first governed 
by Caranus, descended from Hercules, and sub* 
sisted from hi$ time till the defeat of Perseus by 
the Romsms, a space of six hundred ^nd twenty? 
six years. 

Such is the picture Greece offers in its ear* 
liest infancy. A combination of little states, 
each governed by its respective sovereign, yet 
all uniting for their mutual safety and general 
advantage. Still, however^ their intestine con- 
tentions were carried on with great animosaty ; 
and, as it happens in all petty states, under th^ 
dominion of a single commander, the jealousies 
of the princes were a continual cause of discord. 
f*rom this distressful situation those states, by 
degrees, began to emerge: a different spirit 
began to seiae the people; and, sick of the con- 
tentions 'of their princes, they desired to be 
frep. A spirit of liberty prevailed all oyer 
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Greece, aod a general change of gayernmeBt 
was effected in every part of the country, ex* 
cept in Macedonia. Thus monarchy gave way 
to a republican government, which, however, 
was diversified into as many various forms as 
there were different cities, according to the dif- 
ferent genius and peculiar character of each 
people. 

All these cities, though seemingly different 
from each other in their laws and interests, were 
united with each other by one common lan- 
guagCi one religion, and a national pride, that 
4)aiigt^ them to consider all other nations as bar- 
barous and feeble. J&ven Egypt itself, from 
whence they had derived many of their arts and 
institutions, ivas considered in a very subordi- 
nate light, and rather as an half barbarous pre- 
decessor, than an enlightened rival. 

To make this union among the* states of 
Greece still stronger, there were games insti- 
tuted in different parts of the country, with re* 
wards for excellence in every pursuit. These 
sports were instituted for very serious and use- 
ful purposes; they afforded an opportunity for 
the several states meeting together; they gave 
them a greater zeal for their comnoon religion ; 
they exercised the yoaAi for the purposes of 
war, and increased that vigour and activity, 
which was then of the utmost importance in 
^deciding the fate of a battle. ' 

Bm their chief bond of union arose from tbf 
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council of the Amphictyons, which was in&ti« 
^uted by iVmphlctyon^ king of Athens^ as has 
been already mentioned, and was appointed to 
be held twice ^ year at Thermopylae, to delibe- 
rate for the general good of those states of 
whose deputies it was composed. The states 
who sent deputies to this council were twelve» 
namely, the Thessalians, the Thebans, the Do* 
rians, the lonians, the Perhaabeans^ the Mag- 
pates, the Ix)prians, the Qetans, the Pthiotes, 
the Maleans, the Phocians, and theDolopians. 
Each of these cities, which had a right to assist 
at the Amphictyonic council, was obliged to 
send two deputies to every meeting, The one 
was entitled to the Hieromnemon, who took 
care of the interests of religion ; the other was 
called the Pylagoras, and had in charge the civil 
interests of his community. Each of these de« 
puiies, however, differing in their functions, 
enjoyed an equal power of determining all a£> 
fairs relative to the general interests of Gneecer 
But, although the number of deputies scene to 
have been settled originally so as to answer the 
number of votes which each city was allowed* 
yet in process of time, on some extraordinary 
occasions, the principal cities assumed a power 
of sending more than one- Pylagoras to assist in 
a critical emergency, or to serve the purposes 
of a faction:!. When the deputies thus appointed, 
appear to execute theu: commission, after ofier- 
iog up sacrifices to Apollo, Diana^ Latoi^ and 
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Minerva, they took ap oath, implying, that 
they woutd never subvert any city of the An>- 
phictyons, never stop the course of waters^ 
either in war or peace, and that they jvould op- 
pose any attempt^ to Ijessen the reverence and 
lauthority of the gods, to whom they had paid 
their adoration. Thus all offences against reli- 
gion, all instances of impiety and profanation, all 
contests between the Grecian states and cities 
came under the particular cognizance of the Amr 
phictyons, whp had a right to determine, to im- 
pose fines, and evep to levy forces, and to make 
war against those who peered to rebe) against 
their sovereign authority. 

These different motives to confederacy united 
the Greeks for a time into a body of grftf; 
power, and greater emulation. By this associ* 
ation, a country no); hialf so large as England, 
was able to dispute the empire of the e^rth 
with the most powerful monarchs of the worlds 
By this asso<!^iation, they not only made head 
against the numerous armies of Persia, but dis- 
persed, routed, and destroyed then), reducing 
their pride so low, as to make them submit to 
conditions of peace as shameful to the con- 
quered as glorious to the conquerors. But among 
;all the cities of Greece, there were two, that by 
their merit* their valour, and their wisdom, par- 
ticularly distinguished thepselves from the rest: 
these were Athens and Lacedaemon. As these 
cities served as fin example of bravery or learn* 
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12 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

ing tp the rest, and as the chief burthen of 
every foreign war devolved upon them, it will 
be proper to enter upon their particular history 
with greater minuteness, and to. give the reader 
some idea of the genius, character, manners, 
^nd government of their respective inhabitants. 



y 
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CHAPTER It 



OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND THE 
LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

Although the kingdom of Lacedsemon 
was not so considerable as that of Athens, yet 
as it was of much earlier institution, it demands 
out first attention. Lacedaemon, as observed 
above, was in the beginning governed by kings, 
of which thirteen held the. reigns of power in 
succession, of the race of the Pelopidae. As 
during this dark interval there were no fixed 
laws to limit the prerogative, nor any ideas of 
true government among the people, it does not 
appear that there were any considerable en- 
croachments made either on the side of the 
king or that of the people. Under the race of 
the Heraclidae, who succeeded, instead of one 
king, the people admitted two, who governed 
with equal authority. The cause of this change 
seems to have sprung from a very particular 
accident -, for Aristodemus dying, left two sons, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, twins, so much alike, 
that it was hardly possible to distinguish them 
asunder. From hence the hint was taken by 
the mother of fixing the crown upon both; so 
that whenthe Spartans came for a king, she was 
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either unwitlifDfg or unable to decide which of 
them was first born, or which had the justesi 
pretensions. This form continued for several 
succeeding centuries, and though the one was 
almost ever at variance with his associate on the 
f hrbnev yet the goVemmeift reosarned entire. 

It was during this succession that slavery was" 
first instituted in Sparta. Eurysthenes and Pro^^ , 
cles having granted the countrymen of Sparta 
the same privileges with the citizens^ Agis re- 
versed what bis predecessors had done in favoux' 
of the peasants^ and imposed a tribute upon 
them. The Helotes were the only people that 
would not acquiesce in this impost, but rose 
in rebellion to vindicate their rights : the citi* 
sens, however, prevailed, the Helotes were sub-* 
dued, and made prisoners of war. As a still 
greater punishment, they and their posterity 
were condemned to perpetual slavery; andj 
to increase their misery still more, all other 
slaves were called by the general name of 
Helotes. 

It would appear from hence, that this little 
state was governed with turbulence and op- 
pression, and required the curb of severe laws 
and rigorous discipline. These severities and 
rigorous discipline were at last imposed upon 
it by Lycurgus, one of the first and most extra- 
ordinary legislators that ever appeared among 
mankind. There is, perhaps, nothing more re- 
markable in profane history, yet nothing so well 
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attested, as what relates to the laws and govern- 
ment ofLycurgus. What, indeed, can be more 
amazing, than to behold a mutinous and save^ 
race of mankind yielding submission to laws 
that Gontrouled every sensual pleasure and 
every private affection ; to behold them give 
up, for the good of the state, all the comforts 
and conveniences of private life, and making 
a state of domestic privacy more severe and 
terrible than the most painful campaigns, and 
the most warlike duties. Yet all this was ef- 
fected by the perseverance and authority of a 
single legislator, .who gave the first lessons of 
bard resignation in his own generous example. 
Lycurgus was the son of Eunomra, one of the 
two kings who reigned together in Sparta. His 
elder brother Polydectes dying without issue, 
the right of succession rested in Lycurgus, who 
accordingly took the administration upon him. 
But an unexpected event came to interrupt his 
promotion : for the queen his sister-in-law, prov- 
ing with, child, his right became doubtful. A 
man of less probity would have used every pre- 
caution to secure himself upon the throne, and 
a proposal which was made by the queen 
seemed to secure his pretensions. She offered to 
destroy the birth, upon condition that he would 
marry her, and take her into a share of power. 
Lycurgus "wisely smothered his resentment at 
so unnatural a proposal, and, fearful that she 
might use means to* put her project in execu- 
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iion^ sssitred her, that as sodn as the child wvtit 
boni, he would take upon himself to remove itf 
out of the way. Accordingly she wa^ delivered 
of a boy, which Lycurgus commanded to be 
brought to him, as he was at supper with the 
magistrates ) to them he presented the child a& 
their king^ ahd^ to testify his own and the peo- 
ple's joy, gave him the name of Cfaarilaus.* 
Thus Lycurgus sacrificed his apibition to bi» 
duty 'y and still more, continued his regedcy, 
not as king, but governor. However, dread- 
ing the resentment of the queen, and finding 
the state in great disorder, he resolved, by 
travelling, to avoid the dangers of the one^ 
and to procure a remedy for the defects of the 
other. 

Thus resolving to make himself acquainted! 
with all the improvements of other nations, and 
to consult the most experienced persons he 
could meet with in the art of government, he 
began with the island of Crete, whose hard and 
severe laws were very much admired. In this 
island the handicraft trades were brought to 
some degree of perfection. There they wrought 
in copper and iron, and made armour, in which 
they danced with a confused noise of bells at 
the sacrifices of their gods. It was from that 
the art of navigation was first known in Greece, 
and from them many legislators derived the 
principles of their respective institutions. 

From Crete Lycurgus passed over into Asia» 
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Vi^here he still found new informationy and is 
said to have first made the discovery of the 
works of Homer. From thence he went into 
Egypt, and is said by some to have had con- 
ferences with the gymnosophists of India. But 
whilst thus employed abroad, his presence 
began to be greatly wanted at home. All parties 
conspired to wish his coming, and many mes- 
sages were sent to hasten his return. The 
kings themselves importuned him to that effect, 
and let him know, that the people were arrived 
at such a pitch of disorder, that nothing but 
his authority could controul their licentiousness. 
In fact, every thing tended to the unavoidable 
.destruction of the state, and nothing but his 
presence was wished to check its increasing 
dissolution. 

Lycurgus, at length persuaded to return, 
found the people wearied out with their own 
importunities, and ready to receive any new 
impressions he might attempt. Wherefore the 
corruption being general, he found it necessary 
to change the whole form of the government; 
sensible that a few particular laws would pro- 
duce no great effect. But, considering the ef- 
ficacy of religion in promoting every new insti- 
tution, he went first to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos, where he met a reception 
that might flatter his highest ambition, for he 
was saluted by the priestess as a frieis^ of the 
gods, and rather as a god than man. As to his* 

VOL. L C 
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new iostitution also> he was told that the gods 
heard bis prayers, and that the commonwealth 
he was going to establish would be the most 
excellent and durable upon earth. 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, 
Lycurgus first communicated his deigns to his 
particular friends, and then by degrees gained 
over the leading men to his party, until, things 
being ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of 
the principal men to appear armed in the mar- 
ket-place. Cbarilaus, who was at that time king^ 
seemed at first willing to oppose this revolution, 
but' being intimidated by a superior force, he 
took shelter in the temple of Minerva ; where^ 
being prevailed upon by his sutgects, and being 
also of a flexible temper, he came forth and 
joined the confederacy. The people soon ac- 
quiesced under a set of institutions which were 
evidently calculated for their improvement, and 
gladly acknowledged submission to laws which 
leaned with equal weight upon every rank of 
society. 

To continue the kings still with a shadow of 
power, he confirmed them in their right of suc- 
cession as before, but diminished their authority 
by instituting a senate, which was to serve as a 
counterpoise between the prerogative and the 
people. They still, however, Imd all their former 
marks of outward dignity and respect. They 
had the chief seats in every public assembly ; in 
voting they were allowed to give their opinion 
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first ^ they received ambassadors and strangers, 
and oyerlooked public buildings and highways^ 
In the field they were possessed of greater power ; 
they conducted the armies of the state, and were 
attended by judges, field-deputies, and a gene* 
ral pf the horse. However, they were not en- 
tirely at l&erty even in war, as they received 
their orders from the senate; and though these 
were for the most part discretionary, yet they 
were sometimes forced to march against the 
eoemy, or to return home when they least de» 
sired to retreat. 

The government hitherto bad been unsteady, 
tending at one time towards despotism, at ano- 
ther to democracy s but the senate instituted by 
Lycurgus served as a check upon both, and kept 
the state balanced in traDquillity. This body» 
whidi was composed of twenty-eight members^ 
finrnded tbeir chief policy in siding with the 
kings whea the people were grasping at too 
sovch power ; aad, on the other hand, in es- 
' pottsing the interests of the people whenever the 
kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 
The senators were composed of those who as^** 
fisfeed JLycurgMi in his designs, as well as of se^ 
yeral of the citizens remarkable for their private 
ivirtues, but none were eligible till sixty years 
of 1^; They were continued for life, except 
«^on any notorious crime ; and this, aa it pre*- 
Irented the ineonveniences of too fre<tuent a 
chanipei <so it was n lasting reward to the dd^ an4 
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a noble incentive to the young. These formed 
the supreme court of judicature; and though 
there lay an appeal from them to the people, 
yet as they were only convened at the pleasure 
of the senate, and as the senators were not re- 
sponsible for any wrong judgment, their decrees 
generally passed without a repeal. Indeed, for 
several ages, such was the caution, and such the 
integrity of this tribunal, that none seemed de- 
sirous of seeking farther justice, and both partiei^ 
acquiesced in the justice of their decree. How- 
ever, the great power which the senate was thus 
,possessed of, was about a century after tem- 
pered by the erection of a superior court, called 
the court of the ephori, which consisted of but 
five in number, and the members were chosen 
annually into their office. They were elected 
from the people, and had the power of arresting 
and imprisoning even the persons of their 
kings, if they acted unbecoming their station. 
The PEOPLE also had a nominal share in the 
government. They had their assemblies consist^ 
ing of citizens only, and also their great con- 
vention of all persons who were free of the state. 
But this power of convening was but a mere 
matter of form, as the senate alone was per^ 
mitted to call them together, and as. it wa$ 
in the option of that body to dismiss them at 
pleasure. The subject of deliberation was also 
to be of their proposal, while the people, denied 
the privilege of debating or discussing, could 
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only reject or ratify with laconic decision. To 
ke^p them still more .helpless, they were left 
out of all offices of the state, and were consi- 
dered merely as machines, which their wiser 
fellow-citizens were to conduct and employ. 

So small a degree of power granted to the 
people,might be apt to destroy these institutions 
in their infancy : but, to reconcile them to th^ 
change, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give them 
a share in those lands from whence, by the in- 
creasing riches of some, and the dissipation of 
others, they had been deprived. To keep the 
pepple in plenty and dependence, seems to have 
been one of the most refined strokes in thisphi-< 
losppher's legislation. The generality of the peo- 
ple were at that time so poor, that they were 
destitute of every kind of possession, whilst a 
small number of individuals were possessed of 
all the lands and the wealth of the country. In 
order, therefore, to banish the insolence, the 
fraud, and the luxury of the one, as well as the 
misery, the repining, and the factious despair of 
the others, he persuaded the majority, and 
forced the rest to give up all their lands to the 
commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that they might all live together in per- 
fect equality. Thus all the sensual goods of 
life were distributed among the governors and 
the governed, and superior merit alone con- 
ferred superior distinction. 

Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of 
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Laconin mto thirty thousand parts, ftiul those 
of Sparta into nine thousand, and these he 
portioned out to the respective inhabitants of 
each district. Eaich portion was sufficient to 
maintain a family in that frugal manner he pro« 
p6sed; and, though the kings had a larger 
share assigned them to support their dignity, 
yet their tables had rather an air of decency 
and competency, than of superfluity or prcrfti* 
sion. It is said that some years after, as Lycur- 
gus was returning from a long journey, observ- 
ing how equally the com was divided in all 
parts of the country, he was beard to observe, 
smiling on those next him, Does not Leicmia 
look like an estate whkh several brothers have 
been dividing amongst them ? 

But it would have answered no pertftanent 
purpose to divide the lands, if the money had 
been still suffered to accumulate. To prevent, 
therefore, all other distinction but that of merit, 
he resolved to level down all fortune to one 
standard. He did not, indeed, strip those pos- 
sessed of gold or silver of their property y but, 
what was equivalent, he cried down its value, 
and suffered nothing but iron money to pass in 
exchange for every commodity. This coin also 
he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen were required to carry 
home a sum of ten minas, or about twenty 
pounds English, and a whole house was neces- 
sary to keep it in. This iron money had no 
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currency among any other of the Grecian 
states, who, so far from esteeming it, treated H 
with the utmost contempt and ridicule. From 
the neglect of foreigners, the Spartans them- 
selves began to despise it so, that money was 
at last brought into disuse, and few troubled 
themselyes with more than was sufficient to sup- 
ply their necessities. Thus not only riches, but 
their attendant train of avarice, fraud, rapine, 
and luxury, were banished from this simple 
state; and the pec^le found in ignorance of 
riches a happy substitute for the want of those 
refinements they bestow. 
But these institutions were not thought snifi- 
. cient to prevent that tendency which mankind 
have to private excess. A third regulation was 
therefcH'e made, commanding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained that all the 
men should eat in one common hall without dis- 
tinction ; and, lest strangers should attempt to 
corrupt his citizens by their example, a law was 
expressly made against tlieir continuance in the 
city. By these means frugality was not only 
made necessary, but the use of riches was at 
once abolished. Every man sent monthly his 
provisions to the common stock, with a little 
money for other conti^igent expences. These 
consisted of one bushel of flour, eight measures 
of wine, five pounds of cheese, and two pounds 
and a half of figs. The tables consisted of 
fifteen persons e^cb, where none could be ad- 
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mitled but by the consent of the whole com- 
pany. Every one, without exception of persons, 
was obliged to be at the, coYnmon meal ; and a 
long time after, when Agis returned from a suc- 
cessful expedition, he was punished and repri- 
manded for having eaten with his queen in pri- 
vate. The very children ate at these meals, and 
were carried thither as to a school of temperance 
and wisdom. At these homely repasts, no rude 
or immoral conversation was permitted, no lo- 
quacious disputes or ostentatious talking. Each 
endeavoured to express his sentiments with the 
utmost perspicuity and conciseness ; wit was ad- 
mitted to season the banquet, and secrecy to 
give it security. As soon as a young man came 
into the room, the oldest man in the company 
used to say to him, pointing to the door, ^o- 
thing spoken here must go that xoay. Black 
broth was their favourite dish ; of what ingre^ 
dients it was made is not known, but they used 
no flesh in their entertainments; it probably 
resembled those lenten soups which are still in 
use oil the continent. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
found their fare very unpalatable ; but, as the 
cook asserted, the broth was nothing without 
the seasoning of fatigue and hunger. 

An injunction so rigorous, which thus cut off 
$ill the delicacies and refinements of luxury, was 
bjr no means pleasing to the rich, who took 
every occasion to insult the lawgiver upon his 
new regulations. The tumults it excited were 
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frequent; and in one of these, a young fellow, 
whose name was Alexander, struck out one of 
Lycurgus's eyes. J^ut he had the majority of 
the people on his side, who, provoked at the 
outrage, delivered the young man into bis 
hands to treat him with all proper severity. Ly- 
curgus, instead of testifying any brutal resent- 
ment, won over his aggressor by all the arts of 
affability and tenderness, till at last, from being 
one of the proudest and most turbulent meo 
of Sparta, he became an example of wisdom and 
moderation, and an useful assistant to Lycurgos 
in promoting his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady ia 
bis designs, he went on to make reformation ia 
the manners of his countrymen. As the educa- 
tion of youth was one of the most important 
objects of a legislator's care, he took care to ia- 
stil such early principles, that children should 
in a manner be born with a sense of order and 
discipline. His grand principle was, that chil- 
dren were properly the possession of the state, 
and belonged to the community more than to 
their parents. To this end he began from the 
very time of their conception, making it the 
mother's duty to use such diet and exercise, as 
might fit her to produce a vigorous and healthy 
offspring. As during this period all institutions 
were tinctured with the savageness of the times, 
it is not wonderful that Lycurgus ordained that 
all such children as, upon a public view, were 
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deemed deformed or weakly^ and unfit for a fu« 
ture life of vigour and fatigue, should be ex- 
posed to perish in a cavern near mount Tay* 
getus. This was considered as a public punish- 
ment upon the inother, and it was thought the 
readiest way to lighten the state of a future en- 
cumbrance. 

Those infants that were born without any ca- 
pital defects were adopted as children of the 
state, and delivered to their parents to be nursed 
with severity and hardship. From their ten- 
derest age they were accustomed to make no 
choice in their eating, not to be afraid in the 
dark or when left alone, not to be peevish or fret- 
ful, to walk barefoot, to lie hard at nights, to 
wear the same clothes winter and summer, and 
to fear nothing from their equals. At the age 
of seven years they were taken from their pa- 
rentsi and delivered over to the classes for a 
public education. Their discipline there was 
little else than an apprenticeship to hardship, 
self-denial, and obedience. In these classes, 
one of the boys, more advanced and experi- 
enced than the rest, presided as captain, to go- 
vern and chastise the refractory. Their very 
sports and exercises were regulated according 
to the exactest discipline, and made lip of la- 
bour and fatigue. They went barefoot, with 
their head& shaved, and fought with one another 
naked. While they were at table it was usual 
for the masters to instruct the boys, by asking 
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them qtiestioBs concemiiig the nature of moml 
action^ or the diffiereiH merite of the most 
noted men of the time. The boyg were obliged 
to give a quick and ready answer, which was to 
be accompanied with their reasons in the con* 
cisest manner, for a Spartan's language was as 
sparing as his money was ponderous and bulky. 
All ostentatious learning was banished from this 
simple commonwealth ; their only study was to 
obey, their only pride was to suffer hardship. 
Every art was practised to harden them against 
adventitious danger. There was yearly a custom 
of whipping tliem at the altar of Diana, and 
the boy that bore this punishment with the 
greatest fortitude came off victorious. This was 
inflicted publicly before the eyes of their pa^ 
rents, and in the presence of the whole city ; 
and many were known to expire under the se- 
verity of the discipline without uttering a single 
groan. Even their own fathers, when they saw 
them covered with blood and wounds, and ready 
to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the 
end with constancy and resolution. Plutarch, 
who says that he has seen several children ex- 
pire under this cruel treatment, tells us of one, 
who> having stolen a fox, and hid it under his 
coat, chose rather to let it tear out his very 
bowels than discover the theft. 

Every institution seemed calculated to harden 
the body, and sharpen the mind for war. In 
order to prepare them for stratagems and sudden 
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incursions, the boys were permitted to steal from 
each other; but if they were caught in the fact, 
they were punished for their want of dexterity* 
Such a permission, therefore, was little better 
than a prohibition of theft, since the punish* 
ment followed, as at present, in case of detec- 
tion. In fact, by this institution, negligence 
in the possessor was made justly liable to the 
loss of his possessions, a consideration which has 
not been sufficiently attended to by subsequent 
legislators. 

At twelve years old the boys were removed 
into another class, of a more advanced kind. 
There, in order to crush the seeds of vice, which 
at that time began to appear, their labour and 
discipline were increased with their age. There 
they had their instructor from among the men 
called Paedonomi, and under him the Irsens, 
young men selected from their own body, to ex* 
ercise a more constant and immediate command 
over them. They had now their skirmishes be- 
tween parties, and their mock fights between 
larger bodies. In these they often fought with 
hands, feet, teeth, and nails, with such obstinacy, 
that it was common to see them lose their eyes, 
and often their lives, before the fray was deter- 
mined. Such was the constant discipline of their 
minority, which lasted till the age of thirty, be- 
fore which they were not permitted to marry, to 
go into the troops, or to bear any office in thQ 
state. 
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With regard to the i^irgins, their discipline 
was equally strict with the former. They were 
inured to a constant courseof labour and industry 
until they were twenty years old, before which 
time they were not allowed to be marriageable. 
They alsohad theirpeculiarexercises. They ran, 
wrestled, pitched the bar, and performed all those 
feats naked before the whole body of the citizens. 
Yet this was thought no way indecent, as it was 
supposed that the frequent view of the person 
would rathqr check than excite every looser ap- 
petite. An education so manlike did not fai) to 
produce in the Spartan women corresponding 
sentiments. They were bold, frugal, and patri- 
otic, filled with a sense of honour, and a love of 
military glory. Some foreign women, in conver- 
sation with the wifeof Leonidas, saying, that the 
Spartan women alone knew how to govern the 
men, she boldly replied, the Spartan women 
ak)ne bring forth men. A mother was known to 
give her son, who was going to battle, his shield, 
with this remarkable advice. Return with ity or 
return upon it. Implying, that rather than throw 
it from him in flight, he should be borne upon 
it dead to his friends in Sparta. Another, hear- 
ing that her son was killed fighting for his coun- 
try, she answered without any emotion, it was 
for that I brought him into the world. After the 
battle of Leuctra, the parents of those who died 
in the action, went to the temples to thank the 
gods, that their sons had done their duty, while 
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iboBe whose children wrvived that dreadful day 
seemed inconeoUble. 

Yet it must not be concealed that in a city 
where the women were inspired with such a paa* 
sioo for military glory^ they were not equally re- 
markable for connubial fidelity. In fact, there 
waa no law against adultery, and an exchange of 
husbands was often actually practised among 
them. This was always indeed by the mutual 
consent of parties, which removed the tedious ce- 
remonies of a divorce. One reason assigned for 
allowing this mutual liberty, was not to much to 
gratify licentious desire, as to improve the breed 
of citizens, by matching such as were possessed 
ot mutual inclination* In fact, in many of the 
]aws of Lycurgus he seems to admit, that private 
vices may become public benefits, and this 
jimong the number. 

Besides these constitutional resolutions, there 
were many other general maxims laid down, that 
obtained the force of laws among them. They 
were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. The 
chief occupation of the Spartans was bodily ex- 
ercises or hunting. The Helotes, who had lost 
their liberty some eenlQries before, and who had 
been condemned to perpetual slavery, tilled their 
landefor them, receiving for their labour a bare 
snbfistence. Theciticens, thus possessedof com- 
petence and leisure, were mostly in company in 
their large common hails, where they met and 
conversed together. They passed little of their 
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time alone, being accustomed to live like bees, 
always together^ always attentiye to tbeir cbie& 
and leaders. The love of their country and the 
public good was their predominant passion, and 
all self-interest was lost in the general wish for 
the welfare of the community. Pedarctus having 
missed the honour of being chosen one of the 
three hundred who had a certain rank in thecity, 
converted his disappointment into joy, that 
there were three hundred better mefi in Sparta 
than he. 

Among the maxims of this legislator, it was 
forbidden them to make frequent war upon the 
same enemies. By this inhibition they were re* 
strained from lasting and immoderate resent^ 
ment, they were in no danger of teaching tbeir 
discipline to those they made war upon, and all 
their alliances were thus more frequently re- 
newed. 

Whenever they had broken and routed their 
enemies, they never pursued them farther than 
was necessaVy to make themselves sure of the 
victory. They thought it sufficiently glorious 
to overcome, and were ashamed of destroying 
an enemy that yielded or fled. Nor was this 
without answering some good purposes; for the 
enemy, conscious that all who resisted were 
put to the sword, often fled, as they were con* 
vinced that such a conduct was the surest means 
of obtaining safety. Thus valour and generosity 
iieemed the ruling motives of this new insttr 
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totion; arms were their only exercise and em-^ 
ploymenti and their life was much less austere 
in the camp than the city. The Spartans were 
the only people in the world to whom the time 
of war was a time of ease and refreshment ; be- 
cause then the severity of their manners was 
relaxed, and the men were indulged in greater 
liberties.- With them the first and most inviolable 
law of war was, never to turn their backs on 
the enemy, however disproportioned in forces, 
nor to deliver up their arms until they resigned 
them with life. When the poet Archilocus came 
to Sparta, he was obliged to quit the city, for 
having asserted, in one of his poems, that it 
was better for a man to lose his arms than his 
life. Thus resolved upon conquest or death, 
they went calmly forward with all the confi- 
dence of success, sure of meeting a glorious 
victory, or, what they valued equally, a noble 
death. 

Thus depending upon their valour alone for 
safety, their legislator forbid wallihg the city. 
It was his maxim, that a wall of men was pre* 
ferable to a wall of brick, and that confined va- 
lour was scarce.preferable to cowardice. Indeed 
a city, in which were thirty thousand fighting 
men, stood in little need of walls to protect it; 
and we have scarce an instance in history of 
their sufiering themselves to be driven to their 
last retreats. War and its honours was their an- 
ployment and ambition; their Helotes, or slaves. 
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tilled their grounds^ and did all tbeir servile 
drudgery. These unhappy mfi?i were, ia atnan* 
ner» bound to the soil 9 it was not lawful to^ell 
tb^in to strangerSii or to make them fr^ei If at 
any tioie their ioQi^ase becanie incoiiveuiient^ 
<M* created a suspicion in their fierce masters, 
there was ^.cryptm^.oup secret act^ by which they 
were perpiitted to destroy them. From this bar^ 
barous sevprjty, however, Jjyciirgiis ii; acquitted 
by PlutaJpdi §. bat ii is plain^ that his institutions 
were not sufficient to Restrain the people fr^m 
such baseness ^nd criielty. It was by this act 
allowed for several corppanies of young m^n to 
go out of the city by d^y, at^» concealing them- 
selves in the thickets, to rush out in the night 
Upon their slaves^ and kill all they cduld find 
in their way« Thucydides relates^ that two thou*^ 
sand of these staves disappeared at once, with- 
oiit ever after being heard of. It is truly ama^ 
jUng how a people like the Spartans, renowned 
for lenity to the conqueredi for submission to 
their superior^, for reverence to old age^ and 
friendship to each ot^er, should yet be so very 
briital to those beneath them ; to men that ought 
to be considered, in every respecti as their equals^ 
as their countrymen, and only degraded by au 
unjust usurpation. Yet nothing is more certain 
than their cruel treatment : they were not only 
condemned to the most servile occupations, but 
often destroyed without reason. They were 
frequently made druuk, and exjioaed be&re th^ 
VOL. I. D 
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chiTdren, fn order to deter them from so brutal 
a species of debauchery . 

Smch was the general purport of the instita* 
tions of Lycurgus, which, frt>m their tendency, 
gained the esteem and admiration of aH thei 
surrounding nations. The Greeks were ever 
apt to be dazzled rather with splendid than 
useful virtues, and praised the laws of Lyciur- 
gus, which at best were calculated rather to 
make men warlike than happy, 'and to substi^ 
ttfte insensibility instead of enjoyment. • If 
considered in a political light, the city of La- 
cedaemOTT was but a military garrison, sup^ 
ported by the labour of a numerous peasantry 
that were slaves. The Jaws by which they 
w^ere governed are not mnch more rigoroas 
than many of the military inistitutions of mo- 
dern princes; the same labour, thesamedisCT- 
pline, the same poverty, and the same subor- 
dination, is founded in many of the garrisoned 
towns of Europe, that prevailed for so many 
centuries in Sparta. The only difierence that 
appears to me between a soldier of Lacedsemon 
and a soldier in garrison at Gravelin, is, that the 
one was permitted to marry at thirty, and the 
other is obliged to continue single all his life; 
the one lives m the midst of a civilized coii^ntry, 
which he is supposed to protect; the other lived 
in the midst of a number of civilized states, 
which he had no inclination to offend. War is 
equally the trade of both ; aTid a campaign is 
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frequently a relaxation from the more rigorous 
confinement of garrison duty* 

When Lycurgus had thus completed bis mi- 
litary institution, and when the form of govern- 
m.ent he had established seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself, his next care 
was to give it all the permanence in his power. 
He therefore signified to the people, that some- 
thing still remained for the completion of his 
plan; and that he was under a necessity of going 
to consult the oracle of Delphos, for its advice* 
In the mean time, he persuaded them to take an 
oatlyfor the strict observance of all his laws till 
his return, and then departed with a full resolu- 
tion of never seeing Sparta more* When he 
was arrived at Delphos, he consulted the oracle, 
to know whether the laws he had made were 
sufficient to render the Lacedaemonians happy; 
and t)eing answered that nothing was wanting 
to their perfection, he sent this answer to Sparta, 
and then voluntarily starved himself to death. 
Others say, that he died in Crete, ordering his 
body to be burnt, and his ashes to be thrown 
into the sea. The death of this great lawgiver 
gave a sanction and authority to his laws^ which 
his life was unable to confer. The Spartans re- 
garded his' end as the most glorious of all his 
actions, and a noble finishing of all his former 
services : they built a temple, and paid divine 
honours to him after his deaths they considered 
themfielves as bound by every tie of gra^titud« 
D2 
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and religion to a strict observance of all his in-* 
stitutions; and the long continuance of the 
Spartan government is a proof of their perse- 
vering resolution. 

The city of Lacedaeraon, thus instituted, 
seemed only desirous of an opportunity of dis- 
playing the superiority of their power among 
the neighbouring states, their rivals. The war 
between them and the Messenians, soon taught 
them to know the advantages of their militatry 
institution i but as I am hastening to more im- 
portant events, I will touch upon this as con- 
cisely as I can. There was a temple of Diana 
common to the MesseniansandLacedaemonians, 
standing upon the borders of either kingdom. 
It was there that the Messenians were accused 
of attempting the chastity of some Spartan vir- 
gins, and of killing Teleclus, one of the Spar- 
tan kings, who interposed in their defence. 
The Messenians, on the other hand, denied the 
charge : and averred, that those supposed virgins 
were young men thus dressed up with daggers 
under their clothes, and placed there by Tele- 
clus^ with an intent to surprise them. To the 
mutual resentment occasioned by this, another 
cause of animosity was soon after added: Poly- 
chares, a Messenian, who had won the prize in 
the Olympic games, let out some cows to pas- 
ture to Euphaenus, a Lacedaemonian, who was 
to pay himself for their keeping with a share of 
the increase. Euphaenus sold the c6ws, and 
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pretended they were stolen from him. Poly- 
chares sent his son to demand the money ; but 
the Lacedaemonian, to aggravate the crime, kill- 
ed the young man, and persuaded his country- 
men to give no redress. Polychares, therefore, 
. undertook to do himself justice, and killed all the 
Lacedaemonians that came in his way. Expos- 
tulations passed between both kingdoms, till at 
last the affair came to a general war, which was 
carried^on for many years with doubtful success. 
In this situation the Messenians sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphps, who required the sacrifice 
af a virgin of the family of iEpytus. Upon 
casting lots among the descendants of this prince^ 
the chance fell upon the daughter of Lyciscusi . 
but being thought to be supposititious, Aristode* 
mvs offered his daughter, whom all allowed to 
be his own. Her lover, however, attempted to 
avert the blow, by asserting, that she was with 
child by him ; but her father was so enraged, 
that he ripped up her belly with his pwn hand, 
publicly to vindicate her innocence. The en- 
thusiasm which this sacrifice produced, served 
for a while to give the Messenians the advan^ 
tage; but being at last overthrown and besieged 
in the city of Itboe, Aristodemus, finding all 
things desperate,.slew himself upon 
his daughter's grave. With him fell ^' ^' ^^^^' 
the kingdom of Messenia ; not without a mosi; 
obstinate resistance, and many a defeat of the 
Spartan army,wbich they held thus engaged for 
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above twenty years. Nor must we omit one 
memorable transaction of the Lacedaemonians 
during this war : having drained their city of all 
its male inhabitants, and obliged themselves by 
oath not to return until their designs were ac* 
complished ; their women in the mean time rer 
monstrated, that, from their long absence, all 
posterity would be at an end. To remedy this 
inconvenience, they detached fifty of their most 
prpmising young men from the army to go to 
Sparta, and to lie promiscuously with all the 
young women they fancied. The oiFspring of 
these virgins were fi'om them called Partheniae, 
who, finding themselves contemned and slighted 
by the Spartans on their return, a$ a spurious 
brood, joined soiof^ years after in an insurrection 
with the Helote^, but were soon suppressed. 
Being expelled the state, they went under the 
conduct of their captain, Philantus,- aud settled 
at Tarentum in Italy, 

After a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine 
years, the Messenians once more made a vi- 
gorous struggle for freedom, being headed by 
Aristomenes, a young man of great 
■ * * courage and capacity. The success 

of the first engagement was doubtful, and the 
!(jaced£emonians being advised by the oracle to 
send fqr a general from among the Athenians, 
this politic state sent them Tyrtaeus, a poet and 
schoolmaster, whose chief business was to ha- 
rangue and repeat his own verses. The Spartans 
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vfere little pleased with their new leader, but 
their veoeration for the oracie kept them obe- 
dient to bis commands. Their success, however, 
did not seem to improve with their duty : they 
suffered a defeat from Aristomenes, who, losing 
his shield in the pursuit^ their total overthrow 
was prevented. A second and a^third defeat fol- 
lowed soon aftef ; so that the Lacedaemonians, 
(|uite dispirited, had thoughts of concluding a 
peace upon any terms. But TyrtgBus so in- 
flamed them by his orations and songs in praise 
of military glory, that they resolved upon ano- 
ther battle, in which t^iey were victorious; and 
soon after Aristomenes was taken prisoner in a 
skirmish with fifty of his followers. 

The adventures of this hero deserve our no- 
tice. — Being carried prisoner to Sparta, he was 
thrown into a deep dungeon, which had been 
used for the execution of malefactors, and his 
fifty soldiers ^ith him. They were 'all killed by 
tlie fall^ except Aristomenes, whO| finding a wild 
beast at the bottom preying upon a carcase, se- 
curing, the animal's moutli, he continued to 
hoid by the tail, until the beast made directly 
to itsiiole. There finding the issue too narrow, 
he was obj i^ed to let go his hold ; but following 
the track with his eye, he perceived a glim- 
mering frotn above, and at length wrought his 
way out. After this extraordinary escape, he 
repaired immediately to his troops, and at their 
bead made a sjyiccessful sally, by uight, against 
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the Corinthian forces. Neverthelesd, he was 
once more, shortly ^ft^r, taken hy some Gre* 
tans ; but his keepers being made drank, he 
stabbed them with their own daggers, and re^ 
turned to his forces, Bot his single valour 
was not sufficient to atert the ruin of his conn- 
try; although, with his own single prowess, 
he had thrice earned the Hecatomphonia, a sar 
orifice due to those who had killed one hundred 
of the enemy hand to ha«4 in battle, yet, the 
body of his forces being small, and fatigued 
with continual duty, tlie city of Eira, which he 
^ defended, was tak^n, and the Mes- 
* ' • senians were obliged to take refuge 

with Anaxilas, a prince of Sicily. As for Tyrr 
tseus^ the Lacedaemonians made him free of 
their city, which was the highest honour they 
bad in their power to bestow. By the accession 
of the Messenis^n country to the territory of 
Sparta, this state became one of the most pow- 
erful of all Greece ; and was second only to 
Athens, which state it always con$idered wifib 
an eye of jealousy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

fif THE GOVERKMENT OF ATHEKS, THE LAWS 
OF SOLOK, AND TH|; HISTORY OF THE RE- 
rOBLIC FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE 
COMMENCEMl^NT OF THl? PI^RSIAN WAR, 

We now return to Athens. Codnis, the last 
Icing of this state, having devoted himself 
for the good of his country, a magistrate, under 
the title of Archon, was appointed to succeed 
him. The first who bore this office was Medon, 
the son of the late king, who, being opposed by 
his brother Nileus, was preferred by the oracle, 
and accordingly invested with his new dig- 
nity. This magistracy was at first^ for life; 
it was soon after reduced to a period of ten 
years, and at last became annual ; and in this 
state it continued for near three hundred 
years, During this inactive government, little 
offers to adorn the page of history : the spirit 
of extensive dominion had not as yet en- 
tered into Greece ; and the citizens were too 
much employed in their private intrigues to 
attend to foreign concerns. Athens, there- 
fore, continued a long time incapable of en- 
larging her power ; content with safety amidst 
the contending interests of aspiring potentates 
?^nd factioi^s citizens. 
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A desire of being governed by written laws, 

at last made way for a new change^ 
A.M. 33o0. • i. t:> 4.i_ 

in government, ror more than a 

century* they had seen the good effects of laws 
in the regulation of the Spartan commonwealth; 
and, a^ they were a more enlightened people, 
they. expected greater advantages from a new 
institution. In the choice, therefore, of a legis- 
lator, they pitched upon Draco, a man of ac- 
knowledged wisdom and unshaken integrity, 
but rigid, even beyond human sufferance. It 
does not appear that any state of Greece was 
possessed of written laws before his time. 
However, he was not afraid to enact the mpst se-^ 
vere laws, which laid the same penalties on the 
most atrocious and the most trifling offences. 
These laws punished all crimes with death, and 
are said not to> be written with ink, but with 
blood. This legislfitor being asked why he pu- 
nished ipos-t offences with death ? replied. Small 
anmcs deserve deathy and I have no higher for 
the greatest. But the excessive severity of his 
laws prevented them from being justly admini- 
stered. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, 
compassion for the accused when his fault was 
not equal jto hi^ suffering, the unwillingness of 
witnesses to exact too cruel an atonement, their 
fears also of the resentment of the people; jail 
these conspired to render Ijhe laws obsolete be- 
fore they could well be put in execution. Thus 
the new laws counteracted their owa purposes. 
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and their excessive rigour paved the way for 
the mMt dangerous impunity. 

It was in this distressful state of the common-^ 
wealth that Solon was applied to for his advice 
and assistance, .as the wisest and the justest man 
of all Athens. His great learning had acquired 
him the reputation of being the first of the seven 
wise men of Greece, and his known humanity 
procured him the love and veneration of every 
rank among his fellow citizens. Solon was a nai* 
tive of Salamisy an island dependant on Athens, 
but which had revolted, to put itself under the , 
power of the Megareans. In attempting to re- 
cover this island, the Athenians had spent much 
blood and treasure, until at last, wearied out with 
such ill success, a law was made, rendering it ca- 
pital ever to advise the recovery of their lost pos^ 
session . Solon, however, undertook to persuade 
them to another trial; aqd, feigning himself mad, 
ran about the streets, using the most violent ges- 
tures and language s but the purport of all was 
to upbraid the Athenians for their remissness and 
effeminacy, in giving up their conquests in de- 
spair. In short, he acted his .part so well, by the 
oddity of his manner, and the strength qf his 
reasoning, that the people resolved upon another 
expedition against Salamis; and, by a stratagem 
of his contrivance, in which he introduced se- 
veral young men upon the island in women's 
clothes, the place wbs surprised, and added to 
t^he don^Iiioi) of Athens.. 
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But this was not the only occasion on which 
he exhibited superior address and wisdom. At 
a time when Greece had carried the arts of elo- 
quence, poetry, and government, higher than 
they had yet been seen among mankind, Solon 
was considered as one of the foremost in each 
perfecti(Mi, The sages of Greece, whose fame is^ 
still undiminished, acknowledged his merit, and 
adopted him as their associate. The correspon- 
dence between these wise men was at once in- 
structive, friendly, and sincere. They were seven 
in number, namely, Thales the Milesian, Solon 
of Athens, Chilo of Laceda&mon, Pittacusof Mi^ 
tylene, Periander of Corinth, Bias and Cleobu- 
lus,who6e birth places are not ascertained. Those 
sages often visited each other, and their conver^ 
sations generally turned upon the methods of in-* 
stituting the best form of government, or the arts 
of private happiness. One day,when Solon went 
to Miletos to see Thales, the first thing he said, 
was to express his surprise that Thales had never 
desired to marry , or have children. Thales made 
him no answer then ; but, a few days after, he 
contrived that a stranger, supposed to arrive from 
Athens, should join their company. Solon hear- 
ing from whence the stranger came, was inqui^ 
sitive after the news of his own city ; but was 
only informed that a young man had died there, 
for whom the whole place was in the greatest 
affliction, as he was reputed the most promising 
youth in all Athens. Alas! cried S^pn, how 
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much is the poor father of the youth to be pitied ! 
— pray, what is his name ? I heard the name, re- 
plied the stranger, (who was instructed for the 
occasion,) but I have forgot it 5 I only remem- 
ber that all people talked much of his wisdom 
and justice* Every answer afforded new matter 
of trouble and terror to the inquisitive father, and 
he had just strength enough to ask, if the youth 
was the son of Solon ? The very same, replied 
the stranger ; at which words Solon shewed all 
the marks of the most inconsolable distress. 
This was the opportunity which Thales wanted, 
who took him by the hand, and said to him, with 
a smile. Comfort yo«f s^f, my friend ; all that 
has been told you is a mere fiction, bqt may 
serve as a very proper answer to your question^ 
why I never thought proper to marry. 

One day, at the court of Perianderof Corinth, 
a question was proposed, which was the most 
perfect popular government? That, safd Bias, 
where the laws have no superior. That said 
Tliales, where the inhabitants are neither too 
rich or too poor. That, said Anadiarsir, the 
Scythian^wh^'e virtue is honoured and vice de- 
tected. That, said PitlacHS, where dignities are 
always conferred upon the virtuous, and never 
upon the base. That, said Cieobulus, where 
the citizens fear blame more than punishment 
. That said, Chilo, where the laws are more re- 
gar^d than the orators. But Solon's opinion 
seem? to have the greatest weight, who sai^^ 
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where an injury done to the meanest subject i^ 
an msult upon the whole constitution. 

Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was 
conversing with Anacharsis, the Scythian phi- 
)osopher» about his intended reformations in the 
state; "Alas I" cried the Scythian, "all your 
" laws will be found to resemble spiders' webs j 
" the weak and small flies will be caught and 
" entangled, but the great and powerful will aU 
" ways have strength enough to break through/' 

Solon's interview with Croesus, king of Lydia, 
is still more celebrated. This monarch, who was 
reputed the richest of all Asia Minor, was will- 
ing to make an ostentatious display of his wealth 
before the Greek philosopher ; and, after shew- 
ing him immense heaps of treasure, and the 
greatest variety of other ornaments, he demand- 
ed whether he did not think the possessor the 
most happy of all mankind. No, replied Solon ; 
I know one man more happy ; a poor peasant 
of Greece, who, neither in affluence .or poverty, 
has but few wants, and has learned to supply 
them with his labour. This answer was by no 
means agreeable to the vain monarch, who, by 
his question, only hoped for a l^ly that would 
tend to flatter his pride. Willjjjg, therefore, to 
extort one still more favourable, he asked, whe- 
ther at least, he did not think him happy? Alas ! 
cried Solon, what man can be pronounced happy 
before he dies ? The integrity and the wisdom 
of Solon's replies appeared in the event. The 
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kingdom of Lydia was invaded by Cyres, tlie 
empire destroyed, andCrcejms himself was taken 
prisoner. Wheii he was led out to execntion, ac- 
cording to the barbarous manners of the time^, be 
then, too late, recollected the maxims of Solon, 
and could not help crying out, when on the scaf- 
fold, upon Solon's name. Cyrus hearing him re- 
peat the namewith great earnestness^wasdesirous' 
of knowing the reason ; and being informed by 
Croesus of that philosopher's remarkable observa- 
tion, he began to fear for himself; pardoned Crce- 
sus, and took him for the future into confidence 
and friendship. Thus Solon had the merit df 
saving one king's life, and of refcrming another. 
Such was the man to whom the Athenians ap- 
plied for assistance in reforming the severity of 
their government and instituting a just body of 
taws. Athens was at that time divided into as 
many factions, as there were different sorts of 
inhabitants in Attica. Those that Kved upon 
the mountains were fond of exact equality; those 
that lived in the low country were for the domi- 
nion of a few; and those that dwelt on the sea 
coasts, ai>d were consequently addicted to com- 
merce, were for keeping those parties so exactly 
balanced, as to permit neither to prevail. But 
besides these, there was a fourth party, and that 
by much the most numerous, consisting wholf^ 
of the poor, who were grievously harrassed and 
oppressed by the rich, and loaded with debts 
which they were not able to discharge. This 
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unhaiippy paiTty, whtcbi when they kaow thei^ 
own strengibi must ever prevail^ were new de- 
tennined to tbraw off the yoke c^ thetp oppr^s^ 
sora, and to ebusa tbemselvea a ehief, who 
should make a refqrmation in gotemmenty by 
making a newdivifiion of lands« 

As Solon had never side4 with eitb<^, be w£is 
regarded as the refuge of all;; the rich likiag 
him because he wa& rich, suid tho poor becaii^ 
he was hodest. Though he wag at fir$t unwilling 
to undertake so dangerous w employment^ be 
at last suffered himself to be chosen archon, and 
to be constituted supreme legislator with the 
unanimous ^ommt of all This was a situatiw 
in which dotbtng could be added to his power^ 
yet many of the citiziens advised him to make 
himself king, but he had too much wisdom to 
seek after a name which would render him ob- 
noxious to many of his fellow citizens, while he 
was> in fact, possessed of more than regal au- 
thority. J tyranny, he would say, resembles a 
fair garden; it is a beautiful spot while we are 
within, but^ it wants a way to get out at. 

Rejecting, thereforei the wish of royalty^ he 
resolved upon settling a form of governm^t 
that should be founded on the basis of just and 
reasonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle 
With certain disorders which he looked upon a& 
incurable, he undertook to bring about no other 
alterations but such as were apparently reason-' 
able to the meanest capacity. In short, it was 
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his aim to give the Athenians not the best of 
possible constitations, but the very best they 
were capable of receiving. His first attempt 
was, therefore, in favour of the poor, whose 
debts he abolished at once by an express law 
of insolvency. But to do this with the least in- 
jury he could to the creditor, he raised the value 
of money in a moderate proportion, by which 
he nominally increased their riches. . But his 
management on this occasion had like to have 
had very dangerous consequences ; for some of 
his friends, to whom the scheme had bcjen pre- 
viously communicatied, took up vast sums of 
money while it was low, in order to be possessed 
of the difference when it became of greater va- 
lue. Solon himself was suspected of having a 
hand in this fraud ; but, to wipe off all suspi- 
cion, he remitted his debtors five, or, as others 
say, fifteen talents, and thus regained the con- 
fidence of the people. 

His next step was to repeal all the laws en- 
acted by Draco, except those against murder. 
He then proceeded to the regulation of officers, 
employments, and magistracies, all which he 
left in the hands of the rich. He distributed the 
rich citizens into three classes, ranging them 
according to their incomes. Those that were 
found to have five hundred measures yearly, as 
wejl in corn as li<}uids, were placed in the first 
rank; those that had three liundred were placed 
in thi^ second 5 and those that had but two hun- 

VOL. I. E 
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dred made up the third* All the rest of the ct* 
tisens, whose jncome feU abort of two hundred 
measures^ were comprized ia a fourth and iast 
tclasis and were :consideis6d .as unqualified &r anj 
cmjdoymeiat swhatev>er. But to compensate for 
this exclusion, he gaye >eveiy private citizen a 
privilege of noting ia the great assembiy of the 
whole body of the state. This, indeed, at first) 
tnightappearaconcession of small conseqi3ence» 
Imtit was sooi» found to contain very solid ad* 
vantages ; for, by the laws of Athens, it was per^ 
mitted, after the determination of ^be magi* 
«trates, to appeal to the general assaBbly of the 
f>eopte, ^ud thus, in time, all causes of weight 
and moment came before them. 

In some'n»@asufe to counteract the influence 
of a popular assembly, he gave greater weigUfc 
to the court of Areopagus, and also instituted 
another council, consisting of four hundred. 
The Areopagus, so called Grom the place wb^e 
the court was held, had been established some 
centuries before, but Solon restored and aog* 
ment-ed its authority. To this couM. W4a8 cooi-> 
mitted the care of causing the laws to be eib^ter- 
"ved and put in CKecution. Before bis time tbe 
citizens of the greatest pro1>ity and justice were 
made judges of that tribunal. Solon was the 
first who thought it convenient, that none sboiild 
be boaoured with that dignity but such as bad 
passed through the office of arohpn. Nothing 
was so august as this court, and its reputation 
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for judgment and integrity becfanoe so very 
greats that ^e Roaoans. sometimes referred 
causes^ which were too intricate for their own 
decision, to the determination of this tribunal. 
Nothing wa0 regarded here but truth : that no 
^eternal ol^eots might pervert justice, the tri-> 
b^n^l wfus held ip dar]cness, and the advocates 
were denied all attempts to work upon the pa^ 
fiions of the judges. Superior to this, Solon in- 
stituted the great council of four hundred, who 
were to judge upon appeals froiii the Areopa- 
gus, and maturely to examiqe every question 
before it came to be debated in a general ais- 
Mmbly of the people. 

Such wfts the reformation in the g^eral in-^^ 
stitutiuns for the good of the state; his particular 
laws for dispen^ing justice were more numerous. 
In the first place, all persons who in public dis- 
^nsions and differences espoused neither party, 
but continued to adt with a blsuneable neutrality, 
were declared infamous, condemned to perpetual 
IHiQisbment, and to have all their estates con- 
fi^Gfk^. Nothing could more induce mankind 
to a i^irit of patriotism than this celebrated law» 
A mind thus obliged tp take part in public conr 
ceni^, tearnff, from h^it, tp make those coooenif 
its principal care, and adf-interest quickly sinkt 
before them. By this method of accustomiug 
the niinds of the people to look upon that man 
ad an enemy, that should appear indifferent and 
9npo^erned ia tb^ misfortgi^^ af fcb$ {mj^lic, 
EJt 
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he provided the state with a quick and general 
resource in every dangerous emergency. 

He next permitted every particular person to 
espouse the quarrel of any one that was injured 
or insulted. By this means every person in the 
state became the enemy of him who did wrong, 
and the turbulent were thus overpowered by the 
number of their opponents. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in maiTiage with young women, unless they were 
only daughters.' The bride was to carry no 
other fortune to her husband than three suits of 
cloaths, and some hoiishold goods of little valu^. 
It was his aim to prevent making matrimony a 
traffic : he considered it as an honourable con- 
nexion, calculated for the mutual happiixess of 
both parties, and the general advantage of the 
state. 

. Before thislawgiver's time the Athenians were 
not allowed to make their wills; but the wealth 
of the deceased naturally, and of course, de- 
volved upon his children. Solon allowed every 
one that was childless to dispose of his whole 
estate as bethought fit; preferring, by that 
means, friendship to kindred, and choice to ne- 
cessity and constraint. From this institution the 
bond between the parents and children became 
more solid and firm : it confirmed the just au- 
thority of the One, and increased the necessary 
dependence of the other. 

He made a regulation to lessen the rewards to 
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the victors of the Olympic and Isthmian games. 
He considered it as unjust^ that a set of idle peo- 
ple, generally useless, offen dangerous to the 
states, should receive those rewards which should 
go to the deserving. He wished to see those 
emoluments go to the widows and families of 
such as fell in the service of their country, and 
to make the stipend of the state honourable, by 
being conferred only on the brave. 

To encourage industry, the Areopagus was 
charged with the care of examining into every 
man's method of living, and of chastising all 
who led an idle life. The unemployed were 
considered as a set of dangerous and turbulent 
spirits, eager after innovation, and hoping to 
mend their fortunes from the plunder of the 
state* To discountenance all idleness, therefore, 
a son was not obliged to support his father, in 
old age or necessity, if the latter had neglected 
giving him some trade or occupation. All ille^ 
gitimate children were also exempted from the 
same duty, as they owed little to their parents, 
except an indelible reproach. 

It was forbidden to revile anyone in public: 
the magistrates, who were not eligible till thirty, 
were to be particularly ci rcumspect in their beha- 
viour, and it was even death for an archon to be 
taken drunk. It is observable, that he made no 
law against parricide, as supposing it a crime 
that could never exist in any community. 

With regard to women, he permitted any man 
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to kill All adulterer, if be was taken in tb^ fact. 
He allowed of public brothels, but prohibited 
xhercenary prostitutes from keeping company 
with modest women; and, as abadgeof distinc* 
tion,~to wear flowered garments. The metx also, 
who were notorious for iVequenting their eooi- 
pany, were not allov^ed to speak in public ; and 
he who forced a Woman incurred a very heavy 
fine. 

These were th^ chief institutions of this cele* 
brated lawgiver; and although neither so striking 
nor yet so well authorised as those of Lycurgus, 
they did not fail to operate for several succeeding 
ages, and seemed to gather strength by observ* 
ance. As these laws became the basis of Romati 
jurisprudence, which has sinCe been received al- 
most throughout Europe, under the name of the 
civil law, it may be affirmed, that many of Solon's 
institutes are yet in forfce. After he had framed 
Chese institutions, his next care was to give them 
such notoriety that none could plead ignorance. 
To this end transcripts of them were publicly 
hung up in the city for every one to peruse, 
while a set of magistrates, named Thesmothetse, 
were appointed to revise them carefully, and 
distinctly repeat them once a year. Then, in 
order to perpetuate his statutes, he engaged the 
people, by a public oath, to observe them reli- 
giously, at least for the term of an hundred 
years : and thus having completed the task as* 
signed him, he withdrew from the city, to iivoid 
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the intportunity of some, and the cap4ioM petuf- 
lance of otbem. For, as iie well knew, it was 
hard, if not impossible, to please aH. 

Solon being tbas employed on his travels ia 
risiting Egypt, Lydia, and several other coua- 
tries, left Athens to become habituated to his 
new insfitntions, and to try by experience the 
wisdom of their formiation. But it was not easy 
for a city, long torn by civil dissensions, to yield 
implicit obedience to any laws, how wisely so 
ever framed; their former animosities begsin to 
revive, when that authority was removed^ which 
alone could hold them in subjection. The fao- 
tions of the state were headed by three different 
leaders, who inflamed the animosity of the peo- 
ple against each other, hoping, by the subver- 
sion of alt order, to inddge their own private 
hopes of preferment. A person named Lycur- 
gns was at the head of the people that inliabie- 
ed the low country ; Pisistratus declared for those 
who lived in the mountains; and Megacle^ was 
the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea coast* 
Ftsistratus was of these the most powerful. 
He was a well bred man, of a gentle and insin9- 
ating behaviour, ready to succour and assist the 
poor, whose cause lie pretended to espouse. 
He was wise and moderate to hi9 enemies, a 
most artful and accomplished dis.semb)er, and 
was every way virtuouS', exceprti inr hrs inordinate 
ambition. His ambitioti' gave him the appear- 
ance of possessing^ qualities which he reatty 
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wantecl: he seemed the most zealous champipn 
for equality among the citizens, while he was 
actually aiming at the entire subversion of free- 
dom; and he declared loudly against all innova- 
tions, while he was actually meditatingachange. 
The giddy multitude^ caught by these appear- 
ances, were zealous in seconding his views, and, 
without examining his motives, were driving 
headlong to tyranny and destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon 
the point of being indulged in his utmost ambi- 
tion, that Pisistratus had the mortification of 
seeing Solon return, after an absence of ten 
years, apprized of his designs and willing to sub- 
vert his schemes. Sensible, therefore, of his 
danger, and conscious of the penetration of this 
great lawgiver, the aspiring demagogue used all 
his artifice to conceal his real designs; and while 
he flattered him in public, used every endeavour 
to bring over the people to second hii^ interests. 
Solon at first endeavoured to oppose art to his 
cunning, and to foil him at his own weapons. 
He praised him in his turn, and was heard to 
declare, what might have been true, that, ex- 
cepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus, 
he knew no man of greater, or more exalted 
virtues. Still, however, he set himself to coun- 
teract his projects, and to defeat his designs, be- 
fore they were ripe for execution. 

But in a vicious commonwealth no assiduity 
can warn, no wisdom protect. Pisistratus still 
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urged his schemes with unabating ardour, and 
every day made new proselytes by bis profes* 
sions and his liberalities. At length, finding his 
schemes ripe for open action, he gave himself 
several wounds, and in that condition, with his 
body all bloody, he caused himself to be carried 
in his chariot to the market-place, where, by his 
complaints and eloquence, he so inflamed the 
populace, that they considered him as the victim 
of their cause, and as suffering such cruel treat* 
ment in their defence. An assembly of the peo- 
ple was, therefore, immediately convened, from 
whom he demanded a guard of fifty persons for 
his future security. It was in vain that Solon 
used all his authority and. eloquence to oppose 
so dangerous a request. He considered his suf- 
ferings as merely counterfeited. He compared 
him to Ulysses in Homer, who cut himself with 
similar designs ; but he alleged that he did not 
act the part right, for the design of Ulysses was 
to deceive his enemies, but that of Pisistratus 
was levelled against his friends and support** 
ers. He' upbraided the people with their stu- 
pidity, telling them, that for his own part he 
had sense enough to see through this design, 
but they only had strength enough to oppose it. 
His exhortations, however, were vain; the party 
of Pisistratus prevailed, and a guard of fifty men 
was appointed to attend him. This was all that 
be aimed at, for now having the protection of 
so many creatures of his own, nothing remained 
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twit msen^ihly to increase their number. Tbtis 
etery day his hirelings were seen to aug^ 
mttxt, while the sifent fears of the citizens in- 
creased in equal propor tioris. But it was now 
too late, for haying raised tiie number so as to 
put him beyond the danger of a repulse, he at 
length seized upon the citaddl, while none was 
feft who had courage or conduct to oppose him. 
In this general consternation, which was the 
result of foUy on the one hand; and treachery 
on the other, the whole city was one scene of 
tumult and disorder, some flyings others inwardly 
complaining, others preparing for slavery with 
patient submission. Solon was the only map» 
who, without fear or shrinking, deplored the 
folly of the times, and reproached the Athe- 
nians with their cowardice and treachery. You 
might, said he, with ease have crushed the tyrant 
in the bud ; but nothing now remains but to 
pluck him up by the roots. As for himself, he 
bad at least the satisfaction of having discharge 
his duty to his country and the laws; as for the 
rest, he had nothing to fear: and now, upon the 
destruction of his coantiy, his only confidence 
was in his great age, which gave him hopes of 
not being long survivor. In fact, he did not sur- 
vive the liberty of his country above two years : 
he died at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his 
age, lamented and admired by every state of 
Greece. Besides bis skill in legislation, Solon 
was remarkable for several other shinmg quaK- 
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fications. He understood eloqaence m s» hi^ 
a degree, that from him Cicero dates the origin 
of eloquence in Athens. He was successfnl also 
in poetrjr ; and Plato asserts^ that it was only 
for want of due application that be did not 
come to dispute the prize with Homer bimtelf. 
The death of Solon only served to involve 
Athens in new troubles and commotions^ Ly- 
curgtts and Megacles, the leaders of the two 
opposite factions, uniting, drove Pisistratus out 
of the city ; but be was soon after recalled by 
Megacles, who gave him his daughter in mar* 
liage. New disturbances arose: Pisistratus 
wa^ twice deposed, and twice found means to 
reinstate himself, for he had art to acquire power, 
and moderation to maintain it The mildness 
of his government, and his implicit submission 
to the laws, made the people forget the means 
by which he acquired his power : and, cangbt 
by his lenity, they overlooked his usurpation. 
His gardens ^nd pleasure grounds were free to 
til the citizens ; and he is said to be the first 
who opened a public library at Athens. Cicero 
is of opinion, that Pisistratus first made the 
Athenians acquainted with the books of Homer, 
that lie disposed them in the order in which 
they now remain, and first caused them to be 
read at the feasts called Panathanea, which were 
in honour of Minerva, and were at first called 
Atbenea ; and when afterwards revived and am* 
plified by Theseus^ who bad collected the peo- 
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pie of Attica into one city, were called Pana- 
tkaneay the sacrifice of all the Athenians. Hi» 
justice was not less remarkable than his polite- 
ness. Being accused of murder, though it was 
in the time of his tyranny, he disdained to 
take the advantage of his authority, but went 
in person to plead his cause before the Areo- 
pagus, where his accuser would not venture to 
.appear. In short, he was master of many ex- 
tjellent qualities, and perverted them no farther 
than as they stood in competition with empire. 

^ Nothing could be objected to him but his hav- 
ing greater power than the laws, and by not 
exerting that power he almost reconciled the 
citizens to royalty. Upon these accounts he 
was deservedly opposed to usurpers of fewer 
virtues; and there seemed such a resemblance 
between him and a more successful invader of 
his country's freedom, that Julius Ca^ar was 
called the Pisistratus of Rome. 

Pisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted 
the sovereign power to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, who seemed to inherit all their 
father's virtues. A passion for learnings and 
its professors, had for some time prevailed in 
Athens ; and this city, which had already far 
out-gone all its contemporaries in all the arts 
of refinement, seemed to submit tamely to 
kings, who made learning their pride and their 
profession. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, 

* were invited to their courts, and richly re- 
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Warded. Schools wer^ instituted for the im- 
provement of youth in the learned professions, 
and Mercuries were set up in all the highways, 
. with moral sentences written upon them, for 
the instmction of the lowest vulgar. Their 
reign^ however, lasted but eighteen years, and 
ended upon the following occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship 
for each other, and resolved to revenge the in- 
juries which should be committed against either 
with common resentment. Hipparchtis being 
naturally amorous, debauched the sister of'Har- - 
modius, and afterwards published her shame as 
she was about to walk in one of the sacred pro- 
cessions, alledging, that she was not in a con- 
dition to assist at the ceremony. Such a com- 
plicated indignity naturally excited the resent- 
ment of the two friends, who formed a fixed 
resolution of destroying the tyrants, or falling 
in the attempt. Willing, however, to wait the 
most favourable opportunity, they deferred their 
purpose to the feast of the Panathanea, in which 
the ceremony required that all the citizens 
should attend in armour. For their greater se- 
curity, they admitted only a snmll nuifnber of 
their friends into the secret of their design, 
conceiving^ that upon the first commotion they 
should not want for abettors. Thus resolved, 
the day being come, they went early into the 
market-place, each armed with his dagger^ and 
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stedfast to his j^rpose. lii th^mezik time. Hip* 
pias was seen issuing with his followers from the 
palace, to give orders without the city to the 
guards for the iptended cer/empny. As the two 
frieiids ooixtiQued to follow hitn at 4 little -dis- 
tance, they perceived one of those to wboQi 
they had commuaicated their design, talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them ap« 
prehend their plot was betrayed. Eager, there- 
fore,to execute their design,they were preparing 
to strike the blow, but recollected that the re^l 
aggressor would thus go unpunished. They pnce 
qiore, therefore^ returned into the city, willing 
to. begin their irei^eance upon the author pf 
their ipdignities. They were not long iu quest 
of Hippacchus, they met him upon their return, 
and, rushing upon him, dispatched him with 
their daggers without delay, but were soon after 
themselves slain in the tumult. Hippias hear- 
ing of what was done, to prevent farther dis- 
orders, got all those disarmed whom he in the 
least suspected of being privy to the design> 
and then meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late assertors of 
frefsdom, was.pne Leona, a courtiessan, who, by < 
the charms, of her beauty, and her skill in play- 
ing on the harp, had captivated some of the 
jcapspirators, and was supposed to b^ deeply 
.'Wgaged iu the design. As the tyrant, fidr such 
.the late attempt had rendered him, was conscious 
tbntMiung was<:9noealed from this woman, he 
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wdered her tp be pot to tbe terfture, ia order to 
CKtoittbe ttames of her luccQinpUoefi. But A» 
bore aU ftbe cruei^ of their toraaeata wkh ia* 
viBcible constanycy ; and lest she should in the 
agonjr tof {Mdn foe induced to a icoafeflaion^ she 
fait off her own totkgae and^furt it in the tyrant's 
hoe. In tbis maamer she died failihful to the 
cause of liberty^ shewing the world a remark* 
aUe example of oonstancy ia her 3eat. The 
Athenians wouUi not suffer the memory of 
so heroic an action to paas into oblivion. 
They erected a statue to her memory, in 
which a lioness was cepr^sented without a 
tongue* 

In the mean time, Hippiasset so bounds to 
hisindtgnation. A oefoeBious people ever makes 
a SQspicioflBs tyrant Numbers of citizens were 
put to deaths and, to guard himseU' for the fo<- 
tuce against a like enterprise, he. endeavonried 
to establish his power by foreign alliances. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
tyirant of Lampsachus, he cultivated a cornes^ 
pondence with Artaphanes, govempr of Sardi9, 
and endeaj^oured to gain the friendship of the 
Lacedaermonians, who were at that time the 
most powerful people of Greece. 

JButhe was supplanted in those wry ailiano^ 
from which he hoped the greatest assistance* 
The family of the Alcmjftonidsd, who feom the 
b^inning nf the revoluticHi had J>een foani^Md 
from Athens, endoanmioed to wdemApm biiin'' 
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interests at^Sparta, and they at length succeeded. 
Being possessed of great riches^ and also very 
liberal in their distribution, among other public 
services, they obtained liberty to rebuild the 
temple at Delphos, which they fronted in ai most 
magnificent manner, with Parian marble. So 
noble a munificence was not without a pi-oper 
acknowledgment of gratitude from the priestess 
of Apollo, who, willing to oblige them, made 
her oracle the echo of their desires. As there 
was riothing'therefore, which this family so ar* 
gently desired as the downfal of regal power in 
Athens, the priestess seconded their intentions^ 
and, whenever the Spartans came to consult the 
dracle, no promise was ever made of the god's as- 
sistance, but upon condition that Athens should 
be set free. This order was so often repeated 
by the oraclei^that the Spartans at last resolved 
lo obey. Their first attempts were, however, 
unsuccessful ; the troops they sent against the 
tyrant were repulsed with loss. A second effort 
succeeded. Athens was besieged, and the chil- 
dren of Hippias were made prisoners as they 
were secretly conveyed to a place of safety out 
of the city. To redeem these from slavery, the 
father was obliged to come to an accommodation, 
by which he consented to give up his preten- 
sions to the sovereign power, and to depart out 
of the Athenian territories in the space of five 
days. Thus Athens was once more set free 
from its tyrants, and obtained its liberty the very 
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same year that the kings were ex- ^ 

peJled from Rome. The Family of ^' ^- ^*^^- 
Alcmaeon were chiefly instrumental, but the 
people seemed fonder of acknowledging their 
obligations to the two friends who struck the 
first blow. The names of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton were held in the highest respect in all 
succeeding ages, and scarce considered inferior 
even to the gods themselves. Their statues 
were erected in the market-place, an honour, 
which had never been rendered to any before ; 
and, gazing upon these, the people caught a 
love for freedom, and a detestation for tyranny, 
which neither time nor terrors could ever after 
remove* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SHORT SURVEY OP THE STATE OF cntZCt 
PREVIOUS TO TrtE PERSIAN WAR. 

llITHERTO we have $een the states of 
Greece in constant floctuatioD^ different states 
risings and others disappearing, one petty people 
opposed to another, and both swallowed np by 
a third. Every city emerging from tbe ancient 
form of government which was originally im* 
posed npon it, and by degrees acquiring greater 
freedom. We have seen the introduction of 
written laws, and the benefits they produced, 
by giving stability to government 

During these struggles for power among their 
neighbouring states, and for freedom at home, 
the moral sciences, the arts of eloquence, poetry, 
arms, were making a rapid progress among them, 
and those institutions which they originally 
borrowed from the Eg^'^ptians, were every day 
receiving signalimprovements. As Greece was 
now composed of several small republics, bor- 
dering upon each other, and differing in their 
laws, characters, and customs, this was a con- 
tinual source of emulation ; and every city was 
not only desirous of warlike superiority, but 
also of excelling in all the arts of peace and re- 
^finement. Hence they were always under arms. 
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and continually ^cercised in war, lyhile their 
philosophers and poets travelled from city to 
city, and by their exhortations and songs, 
warmed them with a love of virtue, and with an 
ardour for military glory. These peaceful and 
fliilitary accomplishments raised them to their 
highest pitch of grandeur, and they now only 
wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to shew 
the world their superiority. The Persian mo- 
narchy, the greatest at that time in the world, 
soon offered itself as their opponent, and the 
contest ended with its total subversion. 

But as Greece was continually changing not 
only its government, but its customs, as in one 
century it presented a very different picture 
from what it offered in the preceding, it will be 
necessary to take a second view of this confe- 
deracy of little republics previous to their con- 
tests with Persia, as, by comparing their strength 
with that of their opponent, we shall find 
how much wisdom, discipline, and valour, 
ifef superior to numbers, wealth, and osten- 
tation. 

Foremost in this confederacy we may reckon 
the city of Athens, commanding the little state 
of Attica, their whole dominions scarce exceed- 
ing the largest of our English counties in cif- 
cumference. Bat what was wantingln extent 
W4s made up by the citizens being inured to 
war, and im|>ressed with the highest ideas of their 
own superiority. Their orators, their philoso- 
pfaer^and their poets, bad already given lesson^ 
F2 
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of politeness to mankind ; and their generals, 
though engaged only in petty conflicts with 
their neighbours, had begun to practise new 
stratagems in war. There were three kinds of 
inhabitants in Athens, citizens, strangers^ and 
servants. Their numbers usually amounted to 
twenty-one thousand citizens, ten thousand 
strangers, and, from forty to three score thou- 
sand servants. 

A citizen could only be such by birth^ or adop- 
tion. To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was 
necessary to be bom of a father and mother both 
Athenians, and both free. The people could 
confer the freedom of the city upon strangers, 
and those whom they had so adopted, enjoyed 
almost the same rights and privileges as the na- 
tural citizens. The quality of citizens of Athens 
was sometimes granted in honour and gratitude 
to those who merited vvell of the state, as to Hip- 
pocrates the physician; and even kings some- 
times canvassed that title for theniselves and 
their children. When the young men attained 
the age of twenty, they were enrolled upon the 
list of citizens, after having taken an oath, and in 
virtue of this they became members of the state. 

Strangers or foreigners, who came to settle at. 
Athens, for the sake of commerce, or of exercis- 
ing any trade, had no share in government, nor 
votes in the assemblies of the people. They put 
themselves under the protection of some citizen, 
and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties and services. They paid a 
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yearly tribute to the state of twelve drachmas, 
and ID default of payment were made slaves, 
and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others 
slaves, who had been taken in war, or bought 
of such as traffipked in tfaem. The former were 
freemen, who, through indigence, were driven 
to receive wages ; and, whil,e they were in this 
stat«, they had no vote in the assembly. Slaves 
were absolutely the property of their masters, 
and, as such, were used as they thought proper. 
They were forbidden to wear clothes, or to cut 
their hair like their masters, and, which indeed 
is amazing, Solon excluded them from the plea- 
' sure or privilege of paederasty, as if th^t had 
been honourable. They were likewise debarred 
from anointing and perfuming themselves, and 
from worshipping certain deities : they were not 
allowed to be called by honourable names, and 
in most other respects were treated as inferior 
animals. Thdr masters stigmatized them, that 
is, branded them with letters in the forehead, 
and elsewhere : however, there was even ah asy- 
lum for slaves, where the bones of Theseus had 
been interred ; and that asylum subsisted for 
near two thousand year^. When slaves were 
treated with too much rigour and inhumanity, 
^hey might bring their masters to justice ; who, 
if the fact were sufficiently proved, were obliged 
to sell tbem to another master. They could even 
ransom themselves against their master^s consent. 
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when tbey had laid up money enough for that 
purpose ; for out of what they got by their la- 
bour, after having paid a certain proportion to 
their master, they kept the remainder for them- 
iselyes, and made a stock of it at their own dis- 
posal. Private persons, when they were satis^ 
fied with their services, often gave them their 
liberty ; and when the necessity of the timep 
obliged the state to make their greatest levie»» 
^hey were enrolled among the troops, and from 
(hence were ever after free. 

The revenues of this city, according to Ari- 
$»tQpbanes, amounted to two thousand talents, 9^ 
about three hundred thousand pounds of our 
money. They were generfilly gathered from the 
taxes upon agriculture, the sale pf woods, the 
produce of mines, the contributions paid them 
by their' allies, a qapitation levied upon the in** 
habitants qf the country, as well native^ as stran? 
gers, and from fines laid Upon different niigde- 
meanors. The application of these revenues 
was in paying the troops, both by land and sea» 
building and fitting out fleets, keeping up 
«nd repairing public buildings, temples, walls, 
ports, and citadels. But in the decline of their 
republic, the greatest part was consumed in fri- 
volous expences, games, feasts, and shows, 
which cost immense sums, and were of no 
ifnanner of utility to theistat^. 

But the greatest glory of Athais, wgB its 
\>eing the school and abode o{ polite learning. 
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ariSf and sciences. The study of poetryj elo^ 
queoce, philosophy, and mathematics, began 
there, and came dmost to their utmost perfec- 
tion. The yoimg people were first sent to learn 
grammar under masters who taught tiiem regu- 
larly, and upon the principles of their own Ian* 
gaage. Eloqfnence was studied with still greater 
attention, as in that popular gorernment it 
opened the way to the highest employments. 
To the study of rhetoric was annexed that of 
philosophy, which comprised all the sciences ; 
and in these three were many masters, very 
conversant, but, as is comnl^on, their vanity 
still greater than their pretensions. 

Ail the subordinate states of Greece seethed 
to make Athens the object of their imitation]; 
mad though inferior to it upon the whole, yet 
each produced great 'scholars, and remarkable 
warriors in its turn, ^ Sparta alone took example 
from no other state, but still rigorously attached 
to the institutions of its great lawgiver, Lycur- 
gus, it disdained all the arts of peace, which, 
while they polished, served to enervate the mind ; 
and, formed only for war, looked forward to cam* 
paigns and battles, as scenes of rest and tran* 
quillity. All the laws of Sparta, and all the in* 
stitutions of Lycurgus, seemed to have lio other 
object than war ', all other employments, arts, 
pdite learning, sciences, trades, and even bus* 
bandry itself, were prohibited amongst tbeln. 
The citizens of Lacedaemon were of two sorts; 
those who inhabited the city of Sparta, and who 
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for that reason w^re called Spartans ; and those 
who iahabited the country dependent thereon. 
In the times of Lycurgos the Spartans amounted 
to nine thousand men, the countrymen to 
thirty thoussmd. This number was rather dimi- 
nished than increasied in succeeding times, but 
it still composed a formidable body, that often 
gave laws to the rest of Greece, The Spartan 
soldiers, properly so called, were considered as 
the flower of the nation ; and we may judge of 
their estimation, by the anxiety the republic 
expressed, when three hundred of them were 
once taken prisoners by the Athenians. 

But notwithstanding the great valour of the 
Spartan state, it was formed rather for a defen- 
sive than an offensive war. They were always 
careful to spare the troops of their country, 
and as they had very little money, they were 
not in a capacity to send their armies upon disr 
tant expeditions. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
composed of four sorts of troops ; citizens, 
allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The greatest 
number of troops in the two republics were 
composed of allies, who were paid by the ci* 
tizens who sent them. Those which received 
pay frooi their employers were styled merce- 
naries. The number of slaves attending on 
every army was very great, and the He- 
lotes, in particular, were employed as light 
infantry. 

TThe Greek infantry consisted of two kinds oif 
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fioldiers; the one heavy ardned, and carry mg 
great shields, spears, and scymitars; the other 
light armed, carrying javelins, bows, and slings. 
These were commonly placed in the front of 
the battle, or upon the wings, to shoot their 
arrows, or sling their javelins and stones at the 
enemy, and then retire through the intervals 
behind the ranks, to dart out occasionally upon 
the retiring enemy. 

The Athenians were pretty much strangers 
to cavalry, and the LacedaBmonians did not be* 
gin the use thereof till after the war with Mes- 
sene. They raised their horse principally in a 
small city not far from Lacedaemon, called Sci- 
ros, and they were always placed on the extre- 
mity of the left wing, which post they claimed 
as their rightful station. 

But to recompense this defect of cavalry, 
the Athenians, in naval affairs, had a great su- 
periority over all the states of Greece. As they 
bad m extepsive sea-coast, and as the profes- 
sion of a merchant was held reputable among 
them, their navy increased, and was at length 
sufficiently powerful to intimidate the fleets of 
Persia. 

Such were the two states, that in some mea- 
sure engrossed all the power of Greece to then:* 
selves; and,, though several petty kingdoms 
still held their governments in independence^ 
yet they owed their safety to the mutual jea^ 
lousy of t(iese powerful rivals, and always found 
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shelter from the one against the oppressiom of 
the other. Indeed the dissimilarity of their 
habits^ manners, and education^ served as well 
to divide these two states, as their political am- ^ 
bition. The Lacedasmonians were severe, and 
seemed to have something almost brutal in their 
character. A government too rigid, and a life 
too laborious, rendered their tempers haughtily 
sullen and untractable. The Athenians were 
naturally obliging and agreeable, cheerful among 
each other, and humane to their inferiors; but 
they were restless, unequal, timorous friends, 
and capricious protectors. From hence neither 
republic could sufficiently win over the smaller 
states of Greece to their interests; and, although 
their ambition would not suffer the country to 
remain in repose, yet their obvious defects were 
always a bar to the spreading their dominioa* 
Thus the mutual jealousy of these states kept 
them both in constant readiness for war, while 
their comnion defects kept the lesser states in^ 
depoodent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE XXPULSION OT BIPPU8 TO TOK 
DEATH OF PARIU3. 

It was ID this disposition of Athens and Sparta 
and of the leaser states, their neighbours, that 
the Persian monarchy began to interest itself fn 
their disputes, and made itself an umpire in 
their contentions for liberty, only to seize upon 
the liberties of all. It has been already related, 
that Hippias being besieged in Athens, and bis 
children being taken prisoners, in order to re- 
lease them, he consented to abdicate the sove- 
reign power, and to leave the d<nnini<Hi9 of 
Athens in five days. Athens, howevi^, in reco- 
vering its liberty, did not enjoy that tranqoiUity 
whiph freedom is thought to bestow. Two of 
the favourite citiMns, Caliisthenes, a favourite 
of the people, and Isagoras, who was supported 
by the rich^ began to contend for that power 
which they had but a little while before joined 
in depressing. The former, who was become 
very popular, made an alteration in the form of 
their establishment ; and instead of four tribes* 
whereof they before consisted, enlarged their 
number to ten. He also instituted the manner 
of giving votes by Ostracism, as it was called. 
The manner oi performing this, was for every 
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freeman, not under sixty years old, to give in a 
name of some citizen, whose power or fortune 
had, in his opinion, become dangerous to the 
state, written upon a tile, or oyster- shell, (from 
whence the method of voting had its name,) and 
he upon whom the majority fell, was pro- 
nounced banished for ten years. These laws, 
evidently calculated to increase the power of the 
people, were so displeasing to Isagoras, that, 
rather than submit, he had recourse to Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, who undertook to espouse 
his quarrel. In fact, the Lacedaemonians only- 
wanted a favourable pretext- for lessening and 
destroying the power of Athens, which, in coii- 
sequehce of the command of the oracle, they 
had so lately rescued from tyranny. Cleonienes, 
therefore, availing himself pf the divided state 
of the city, entered Athens, and procured the 
banishment of Calisthenes, with seven hundred 
fattiilies more who had sided with him in the 
late commotions. Not content with this, he en- 
deavoured to new model the state ; but being 
strongly opposed by the senate, he seized upon 
the citadel, from whence, however, in two days, 
he was obliged to retire. Calisthenes perceiving 
the enemy withdrawn, returned with his fol- 
lowers, and, finding it vain to make any farther 
attempts for power, restored the government ais 
settled by Solon. " 

In the meantime, the Lacedaemonians repent- 
ing the services they had rendered their rival 
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state, and pisroeiving. the imposture of the ora- 
Qle, by which they w^re thus impelled to act 
against their own interests, began to think of 
reinstating Hippias on the throne. But, previous 
to their attempt, they judged it prudent to con- 
sult the subordinate states of Greece, aud to see 
what hopes they had of their concurrence and 
approbation. Nothing, however, could be more 
mortifying, than the universal detestation with 
which their proposal was received by the de- 
puties of the states of Greece. The deputy of 
Corinth expressed the utmost indignatidu at the 
design, and seemed astonished that the Spartans, 
who were the avowed enemies of tyrants, should 
thus espouse the interests of ^ one noted for 
cruelty and usurpation. The rest of the states 
warmly seconded his sentiments, and th6 Lace- 
daemonians, cQvered with confusion and re- 
morse^ abandoned Hippias and his cause for 
ever after. 

Hippias being thus frustrated in his hopes of 
exciting the Greeks to second his pretensions, 
was resolved to have recourse to one who was. 
considered as a much more powerful patron. 
Wherefore, taking his leave of the Spartans, he 
applied hiqaself to Artaphernes, governor of 
Sardis for the king of Persia, whom be endea- 
voured by every art to engage in a war against 
Athens. He represented to him the divided 
state of the city, he enlarged upon its riches, 
and the happiness of its situation for trade. He 
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added the eaM with which it might t^ tdktn, 
^dad the glory that woold attend success. In- 
fluenced by these mottves^.the pride and the 
warice of the Persian court were inflamed, and 
nothing was do ardently sought as the pretes^t 
of a dispute with tlie Athenians^ When^ there- 
forcj that city sent to the Persian courrtovin- 
dtcate their proceedings, aliedging, that Hip- 
pias deserved no countenance from so great a 
people ; the answer returned was. That if the 
Athenians would be safe, they must admil 
Hippies for their king. Athens having so 
lately thrown off the yoke, had too lively a sense 
of its past calamities to accept safety upon such 
ba^ conditions, and resolved to suffer the last 
extremity rather than open their gates to a ty- 
rant. When Artaphernes, therefore, demanded 
the restoration of Hippias, the Athenians bdldfy 
returned him a downright and absolute refusal. 
From this arose the war between Greece and 
Persia, one of the most glorious, and the most 
remarkable^ that ever graced the annals of king* 
4oms. 

But there were more causes than one tending 
to makeabreach between these powerful nations, 
acid producing an irreconcileable aversion for 
each other. The Greek colonies of Ionia, iEoIia, 
and Qaria, that were settled for above five hun- 
dred years in Asia Minor, were at length sob- 
doed by Ocssus, king ofLydia ; and be, in turn^ 
suilin^ iMider the power of Cyrus^ his conquests 
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of course fell in with the rest df his dominionf^. 

The Persisin monarch, thus possessed of a very 

e&tensive territory, placed governors over the 

several cities that wene thus subdaed ; and as 

meti bred up in a despotic court, were likely 

enough to itnitate the e^cample set them at home, 

it is probable they abused their power. Be this 

as it may, in all the Greek cities they were 

csdied Tyrants ; and as these little states had not 

yet lost all idea of freedom, they took every 

opportunity to recover their liberty, and made 

many bold, but onsuccessfal struggles in th^ 

glorious cause. The lonians particularly, who 

bore the greatest sway among them, let no oc- 

casion slip which promised the slightest hopes 

of shaking off the Persian yoke. 

That which favoured their designs upon the 
present occasion, was the expedition of Darius 
into Scytfaia, into which country he sent a nu- 
merous army, laying a bridge over the river 
Ister for that purpose. The lonians were ap- 
pointed to guard this important pass, but were 
advised by Miltiades, whom we shall afterwards 
find performing nobler exploits, to break down 
the bridge, and thus cut off the Persian retreat. 
The lonians, however, rejected his connsd, and 
Darius returned with his army into Europe, 
where be added Thrace and Macedon to the 
number €^ his conquests. 

HistisBuSy the tyrant of Miletus, was the per- 
son who oppoised the advice of Miltiades. B^in^ 
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of an ambitious and intriguing disposition^ he 
was willing to lessen the merit of all his coa- 
temporaries in order to enhance his own. But 
he was deceived in his expectations of success i 
from these schemes Darius justly suspecting.his 
fidelity, took him with him to Susa, under pre- 
tence of using his friendship and advice^ but in 
reality of preventing his- future machinations at 
home. But Histiaeus saw too clearly the cause 
of his detention^ which he regarded as a spe- 
cious imprisonment^ and therefore took every 
opportunity of secretly exciting the lonians to 
a revolt, hoping, that himself might one day 
be sent to bring them to reason. 

Aristagoras was at that time this statesman's 
deputy at Miletus, and received the instructions 
of his master to stir up the Ionian cities to re- 
volt with the utmost alacrity. ' In fact, from a 
late failure of this general upon Naxos, his cre- 
dit was ruined at the Persian court, and no 
other alternative remained for him, but to com- 
ply with the advice of Histiaeus in stirring up a 
revolt, and of trying to place himself at the. 
head of a new confederacy. 

The first step Aristagoras took to.engage the 
affections of the lonians, was to throw up his 
power in Miletus, where he was deputy, and to 
reinstate that little place in all its former free- 
dom. He then made a journey through all 
Ionia, where, by his example, his credit, and 
perhaps his menaees, be induced every other 
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governor to imitate his example. They all 
complied the more cheerfally, as the Persian 
power, since the check it had received in Scy- 
thia, was the less able to punish their revolt, or 
to protect them in their continued attachment. 
Having thus united all th^se little states by the 
consciousness of one common offence, he then 
threw off the mask, declaring himself at the 
head of the confederacy, and bid defiance to 
the power of Persia. 

To enable himself to carry on the war with 
more vigour, he went, in the beginning of the 
following year, to Lacedaemon, in order to en- 
gage that state in his interests, and engage it 
in a wai; with a power that seemed every day to 
threaten the general liberty of Greece. Cleo- 
menes was at that time king of Sparta, and to 
him Aristagoras applied for assistance, in what 
he represented as the common cause. He re- 
presented to him, that the lonians and Lacedae- 
monians were countrymen ; that it would be for 
the honour of Sparta to concur with him in the 
design he had formed of restoring the lonians 
to liberty J that the Persians were enervated by 
luxury ; that their riches would serve to. reward 
the conquerors, while nothing was so easy as 
their overthrow. Considering the present spirit 
of the Ioni£tns, it would not be difficult, he said, 
for the victorious Spartans to carry their arnw 
even to the gates of Susa, the metropolis of the 
Persian empire, and thus gi^e lawi;,to4bose who 
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presumed to call tluenselves the scweretgDS of 
the worid. Cleom^nes desired time to conskkr 
this proposal ) and, bding bred up in Spartan 
iguorairce, demanded bow far it wan from the 
Ionian stm to Skisa ? Aristai^rasv witlioot coi>^ 
sidering did tetidency of thd questioa, aoi- 
swered^ that it might be a journej of three 
months. Cieomenes made no answer, but, tom-^ 
ing his back upon ^ great an adventorer, gave 
orders, that before sun-set he should quit the 
city. Stili, however, Aristagoras foUowed'him 
to his house ; and, finding the inefiicacy of his 
eloquence, tried what his offers of wealth wmiM 
do. He at first offered bim ten talents, he then 
raised the sum to fifteen; and it is unknown 
what effect such a large sum might have bad 
upon the Spartan^ had not his daughter, a child 
of nine years old, who was accidentally present 
at the proposal, cried out, FUf^ father , or tim 
sirairger mil corrupt you, TIms advice, given 
in the monvent of susprense; prevailed ; Cleo** 
menes refused his bribes^ and Aristagoras weni 
to sue at other cities, where eloqaence was mord 
honoured, and wealth more alluring. 

Athens was a city where he expected a mom 
favourable reception^ Nothing could be more 
fortunate foir his interests than his arrival at the 
very time they bad received the peremptory 
message from the Persia^s^to admit tiieir tyrant, 
or to fear the consequents ^f their diso4]iedi- 
ence. The Athenians were at t^at time all iigi 
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l^n npTQMi and the proposal ^Arislagoras met 
with the most favoorable peceptkm. It ivas mucfa 
easier (bo impose upoaaamltiMide tbaa a single 
persoa. The whole body oi citizens engaged 
immediately to furnish twenty ships to assist his 
designs: and to these, the £retrian8 and £u- 
fooeans added five more. 

Aristagoras^ thus supplied^ nesolved to act 
with vigour ) and having cdkcted all his forces 
together, set sail for Epbesus: where, leaving 
his fleet, he entered the Persian frontiers^ and 
marched by laud to Sardis, the capital city of 
Lydia« Artapbemes, who resided there as the 
Persian viceroy, finding the city untenable, re- 
solved to secure himself in the citadeli which 
he knew could not easily be forced. As most 
of the houses bf this city were built with reedfi!^ 
and coaseqaently very combustible, one of the 
houses bekhg set on fire, by an Ionian soldier, 
the iiames quickly spread to all the rest. Thas 
this whole town was quickly reduced to ashes, 
and uumbers of the iuhabitants were slain . But 
the Persians were eoou avenged for this unne-* 
cessary cruelty, for, either recovering themselves 
from their former panic, or being reinforced by 
the Lydiaos, they chai^d the louians in a body, 
and drove them back with great slaughter. Nor 
wasthe pursuit discontinued even as far as Ephe-* 
sus, where, the vanquished and the victors ar* 
riving together, a great catrnage ensued, and but a 
small partof the routed army escaped,which took 
g2 
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shelter aboard the fleet, or in the neighbouring 
cities. Other defeats followed after this. The 
Athenian^, intimidated with such a commence- 
ment of ill success, could not be persuaded to 
continue the war. The Cyprians were obliged 
once more to submit to the Persian yoke. The 
lonians lost most of their towns one after the 
other, and Aristagoras, flying into Thrace, was 
cut off by the inhabitants with all his forces. 

In the mean time Histiaeus, who was the ori- 
ginal cause ofall these misfortunes, finding that 
be began to be suspected in Persia, left that 
court under a pretence of going to quell those 
troubles, which he had all along, secretly fo^ 
mented ; but his duplicity of conduct rendered 
him now suspicious to either party. Arta- 
phernes, the Persian viceroy, plainly accused 
him of treachery, while his own Milesians re- 
fused to admit him astheir master. Thus waver- 
ing, uncertain, and not knowing where to turn, 
having picked up a few scattered remains of the 
routed armies, be fell in with Harpagus, one of 
the Persian generals, who routed his forces, and 
made Histiaeus himself a prisoner. Being sent 
to Artaphernes, that inhuman commander im- 
mediately caused him to be crucified, and or- 
dered his bead to be sent to Darius, who received 
the present with that disgust which evidenced 
his superior humanity. He wept over it with a 
friendly sorrow, and ordered that it should re- 
ceive honourable interment. 
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In the mean time, the affairs of the Ionian 
confederacy every day became more desperate. 
The Persian generals, finding that Miletus was 
the cily which they chiefly depended on, re- 
solved to march thither with all their forces ; 
concluding, that having carried that city, all the 
rest would submit of course. The lonians hav- 
ing intelligence of this design, determined in a 
general assembly to make no opposition by 
land, where the Persians were too. powerful; 
but to fortify Miletus, and exert all their efibrts 
by sea, where they hoped for the advantage, 
from their superior skill in naval evolutions. 
They accordingly assembled a fleet of three 
hundred ships at a little island over against Mi- 
letus, and on the superiority of this fleet they 
placed their whole reliance. But the Persisin 
gold effected what their arms were unable to 
compass. Their emissaries having secretly de- 
bauched the greatest part of the confederates, 
and engaged them to desert; when the two 
fleets came to engage, the ships of Samos, 
Lesbos, and several other places, sailed off, and 
returned .to their own country. Thus the re- 
maining, part of the fleet, which did not amount 
to more than an hundred ships, was quickly 
overpowered j and almost totally destroyed. 

After this the city of Miletus was besieged, 
and was easily taken. All the other cities, as 
well on the continent as among the islands, 
jvere forced to return to their duty. Those 
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yfboedntinvL^ obslinale were treateci wttb great 
severity. The haoddomest of the young men 
were chosdii to ierve in the king's palace, and 
the ytMng women were all sent into Persia. 
Thus ended the revolt of thelonians, which con^ 
tinned six years, from its first breakiiig outj^ 
under Aristagoras, and this was the third time 
the lomans were obliged ^o undergo the yoke 
of foreign dominion : for they inherited a natB«< 
ral k>ve of freedom^ which ail the Qreeks v^re 
known to posseiss* 

The Persians, havimg thus subdned the greatn 
est part of Asia Minor, began to look towards 
Etir^e, as offering conquests worthy their am? 
bitioii. The ^assistance giten the loniims by the 
Ath^niaifti (feet, and the relnsal of thM state tq 
adinit Hippias as^theirking; the takipgof Sardis, 
a^d the contempt they testified fot the Perrian 
power, were all sufficiefit motires for exciting 
the resentment of that empire, and for markiiig 
Mt^n Greece for destmctidD. Darius^ therefore. 
in ttie twenty-eighth year of his feign, having 
recalled all his other gen^rals^ sent Mardonius^ 
the Son of Gobryas, ayouDg noUemaii who had 
ktely married one of the king's da«^hters, to 
command in chief throughoqt ^ the maritime 
parts of Asia ; and particularly to revenge the 
burning of Sardii^. This was an offence which 
that monarch seemed peculiarly to resent ; and 
from the tin^e of that conflagmtiou, be had giveii 
orders for otie of his attend^auts, i^vety tinqe be 
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sat* down to tabi^^ to cry out — SemenAer the 
Atfienians. 

Ma^donms^ willing to second tiis master's aini- 
moskj, qmckly parsed mtd Thrace, at the head 
of a large firmy, and so terriBed the inhabitafits 
of that country » tliat they yielded implicit obedi- 
ence to his pow^r. From thence he set sail for 
Macedonia, tmttlis fleet, attempting to double 
the Cape of Mount Aibos, in order to gain the 
coast of that country, were attacked by so violent 
a tempest, that upwards of three hundred ships 
were sank, and above twenty thot^sand men pe- 
ristted in the sea. His land army, that took the 
longest Way about, met, at the same time, witti 
equal distresses; for, lieing encamped in a piaoe 
of no security, the Thracians attacked them by 
night, and made a great ^ughter among the 
enemy. Mardonius himself was wounded; and, 
finding his army unable to maintain the field, he 
returned to the Persian court, covered with grief 
and confusion, having miscarried both by sea 
and land. 

But the ill success of one or two campaigns 
was not sufficient to abate the resentment or the 
ardour of the king of Persia. Possessed, as he 
was, of resources almost inexhaustible, weall^ 
without end, ajod armies that seemed to increase 
from defeat, he only grew more determined from 
every repulse, and doubled his preparations in 
proportion to his former failures. He now per- 
oeived that the youth and inexperience of Mar* 
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donius were unequal to so great an undertaLk^ng ; 
he therefore displaced him, and appointed twp 
generals^ Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, the 
. son of him who was' late governor of Sardis, in 
hii^ stead. His thoughts were earnestly bent 
on attacking Greece with all his forces. He 
wished to take a signal revenge upon Athens, 
which he considered as the principal cause of 
the late revolt in Ionia: besides, Hippias was 
^till near him to warm his ambition, and keep 
his resentment alive, Greece, he said, was now 
mi object for such a conqueror; the world had 
long beheld it with an eye of admiration, and, 
if not soon humbled, it might in time supplant 
even Persia in the homage of the world. 

Thus excited by every motive of ambition 
and revenge, Darius resolved to bend all his atr 
tention to a war with Greece, He had^in the 
beginning of his reign sent spies with olie De* 
mocedes, a Greek physician, as their conductor, 
to bring him information with respect to the 
strength and situation of all the states pf Greece. 
This secret deputation failed; he was, therefore, 
willing once more to send n^en under the cha* 
racter of heralds, to denounce his resenta>ent; 
and, at the same time, to learn how the different 
states of the country stood affect^ towards him. 
The form used by the Persians, when they ex* 
pected submission from lesser states, was to 
demand earth and water in the monarch's name, 
and such as refused were to be conaidered a^f 
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opposers of the Persian power. On the arri^ 
val» therefore, of the heralds amongst the Greeks 
many af the cities, dreading, the Persian power, 
complied with their demands. The iEginetans, 
with some of the islands also, yielded up a ready 
l^ubmission; and almost all but Athens .and 
Sparjta were contented to exchange their U^ 
berties for safety. 

But these two noble republics bravely dis- 
dained to acknowledge the Persian power; they 
had felt the benefits, of freedom, and were re- 
solved to maintain it to the last. Instead, there- * 
fore, of offering up earth and water, as demand* 
ed, they threw the heralds, the one into a well, 
the other into a ditch ; and, adding mockery to 
insult, desired them to take earth and water 
from thence. This they probably did to cut 
off all hopes of a reconciliation, and to leave 
W safety but in perseverance and despair. 

Nor were the Athenians content with this out- 
rage, but resolved also to punish the iEginetans, 
who, by a base submission to the Persian power, 
had betrayed the common cause of Greece. 
They accordingly represented the affair to the 
Spartans, with all its aggravating circumstances, 
And heightened with that eloquence for which 
they were famous. Before such judges, it was 
not likely that cowardice or timidity would find 
many defenders: the Spartans immediately gave 
judgment against the people of iEgina, and sent 
Cleomenes, one of their kings^ to apprehend 
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the authors of so base a concession. The peo- 
ple of iEgina* however, refused to dclirer them, 
under pretence that Cleooienes came without 
his colleague. This colleague was Demaratus, 
wlio had himself secretly furnished them with 
that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes was returned 
to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus 
for thus counteracting the demands of his coun- 
try, he endeavoured to get him deposed, as not 
being of the ro^'al family.. In fact, Demaratus 
was born only seven months after marriage, and 
tiiis was supposed by many to be a sufficient 
proof of his bastardy. This accusation, there- 
fore, being revived, the Pythian oracle was ap- 
pointed to determine the controversy ; and the 
priestess being privately suborned by Cleo- 
menes, an answer was given against his colleague, 
just as he had dictated. Demaratus thus being 
illegitimate, and unable to endure so gross an 
injury, banished himself from his country, and 
retired to Darius, who received him with great 
friendship, and gave him a considerable setde- 
ment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne 
by Leotychides, who, concurring with the views 
of Cleomenes, punished the iEginetans, by 
placing ten of their noost guilty citizens in the 
hands of the Athenians ; while Cleomenes, some 
time after, being detected of having suborned 
the priestess, slew himself in a fit of despair. 

On the other hand, the j£ginetan6 complained 
of the severity of their treatment; but finding 
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no likelihood of redress, they resolved to ob* 
tain that justice by force which was reiused to 
tfadr suppKcatiofls. Accordingly they inter* 
cepted an Athenian ship> which, in pursuance 
<^ an annual castooi, ever since the times of 
Theseus, was going to Delos to offer sacrifice. 
This produced a naval war between these two 
states ; in which, after a variety of fortunes, 
the i^tnetans were worated, and the Athe- 
nians possessed themselves of the sovereignty 
of the seas* Thus those civil discords, which 
seemed at first to favour the designs of the 
comBacHi enemy, turned out to the gei>^ralad^ 
vacktage of Greece; for the Athenians thus ao* 
qttiriug great power at sea« were put in a ca^ 
pacity of facing the Persian fleets, and of cour- 
ting off those supplies which were continually 
carrying to their armies by land. 

In the mean time, the preparations on both 
sides for a general war were carried on with 
the greatest animosity and dispatch. Darius 
9ent away his geoerais, Datis and Artapfaernes, 
whom he had appointed in the room of Mardo* 
ntifs, to whi^ he supposed a certain conquest. 
They were furnished with a fleet of six hundred 
ships, and an army of an hundred and twenty 
thousand men. Their instructions were to 
give up Athens and Eretria, a little city which 
had joined in the league against him, to be 
plundered ; to burn ail the bouses and temples 
pf both, and to lead away all the inhabitants 
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into slavery. The country was to be laid de^ 
solafa^ and the army was provided with a su^* 
ficient supply of chains and fetters for binding: 
the conquered nations. 

To oppose this formidable invasion, the 
Athenians had only their courage, their animo- 
sity, their dread of davery^ their discipline, 
$md about ten thousand men. Their civil com-' 
motions with the other states of Greece, had 
given them a spirit of war smd stratagem^ while 
the genius of their citizens, continually excited 
and exercised, was arrived at the highest pitch, 
and fitted them for every danger. Athens bad 
long been refining in all those arts which qua- 
lify a state to extend, or to enjoy conqu^t^ 
every citizen was a statesman and a general, 
and every soldier considered himself as one of 
the bulwarks of his country. But in this little 
state, from whence first flowed all those: im- 
provements that have since adorned and civi- 
lized society, there was at that time three men 
who were considered as superiors to all the rest, 
all remarkable for their abilities in war, and 
their integrity in peace; for those qualifications 
that are fitted to advance the glory of states, or 
procure the happiness of the individual. 

Of these, Miltiades, as being the most expe- 
rienced, was at that time the most known; He 
was the son of Cimon, and nephew of Milti* 
ades, an illustrious Athenian, who accepted the 
government of the Dolonci, a people of the 
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Thrasian Chersonesus. Old Miltiades dying 
without issue, he was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by Stesagoras, his nephew; and he also 
<lyii)g> young Miltiades was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. He was appointed to that government 
-the same year that Darius undertook his unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the Sc3rthians. He 
was obliged to attend that prince as far as the 
Ister, with what shipping he was able to sup- 
ply ; but, ever eager to tlirow off the Persian 
yoke, it was he who advised the lonians to de- 
stroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius 
to its fate. When the affairs of the continent 
began to decline, Miltiades, rather than live in 
dependence, resolved to return once more to 
Athens; and thither he returned with five ships, 
which were all that remained of his shattered 
fortunes. 

At the same time, two other citizens, 
younger than Miltiades, began to distinguish 
themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and 
Themistocles. These were of very different 
dispositions; but from this difference resulted 
the greatest advantages to their country. The- 
mistocles was naturally inclined^ to a popular 
government^ and omitted nothing that could 
render him agreeable to the people, or gain 
him friends. His complaisance was boundless, 
and his desire to oblige sometimes out-stepped 
the bounds of duty. His partiality was often 
conspicuous. Somebody^ Milking with him once 
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army, and led them, by the safest marches, into 
the heart of the country ; at length, flushed 
with victory, and certain of success, he con- 
ducted them to the plains of Marathon, a fertile 
valley but ten miles distant from Athens* From 
thence they sent to summon the citizens, ac- 
quainting them with the. fate of Eretria, and 
informing them that not a single inhabitant had 
escaped their vengeance* But the Athenians 
were not to be intimidated by any vicinity of 
danger. They had sent^ indeed, to Sparta, to 
implore succours against the common enemy, 
which were granted without deliberation; but 
the superstition of the times rendered their as** 
sistance ineffectual, for it was an established 
law among the Spartans not to begin a march 
before the full moon^ They applied also to 
other statps, but tbey were too much awed by 
the power of Persia to move in their defence. 
An army of an hundred and twenty thousand 
men, exulting in the midst of their country, 
was too. formidable for a .weak and jealous con« 
federacy to oppose. The inhabitants of Plat€a 
alone furnished theip with a thousand soldiers, 
and they were left to find all other assistance in 
their courage and their despair 

In this extremity, they were obliged to arm 
their slaves for the safety of all; and Jtheir forces, 
thus united, amounted to but ten thousand men; 
Hoping, therefore, to derive from tbeicdisdpline 
what they wanted in power, they placed, th^r 
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Whole- attny ander the condoct of ten generals^ 
ofWh^m Mtltiadesvraschtef; and of these, each 
Was to have the commattd of the troops day 
^ about, in regular succession. An arrangement 
ill iis^elf 80 anpfomising, was still more embar- 
rassed by the generals themselves disputing 
wfaetlier ttieyishould hazard a battle, or wait the 
approach of the enemy within the walls. The 
latter opinion seemed for a while to prevail: it 
Was urged thatMt would be rashness itself to face 
so powerful and well appointed an army with 
anhandful of men. It was alleged, that the 
soldiers would gather courage irom their se- 
curity behind their walls, and that the forces of 
Sparta without might make a diversion id case 
of a sally from within. Miltiades, however, 
declared for tb6 contrary opinion, and shewed 
that the only means to exalt the courage of 
their own troops, and to strike a terrbr into 
tliose of the enemy, was, to advance boldly to- 
wards them, with an air of confidence and des* 
perate intrepidity. Aristides also strenuously 
embraced this opinion, and exerted all his mas- 
culine eloquence to bring over the rest. The 
question being put, when the suffrages came to 
be taken, the opinions were equal on either side 
of the argument. It now, therefore, remained 
forCailimachus, thePolemarch, who had a right 
of voting as well as the tep commanders, to give 
his opinion, and decide thii^ important debate. 
It was to him Miltiades addressed himself yrith 
VOL. L H 
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the utmost earnestness, allegiog that the fate 
of his country was now in his power; that his 
singleTote was to determine whether ius country 
should be enslaved or free; that his fame might 
now, by a single word, be made equal to that of 
Harmodius and Acktogttcm, who were the au- 
thors of Athenian liberty. If, said he, we de- 
cline a battle, I fonesee- sqme great dissentiou 
will shake the fidelity of Ihe army, and induce 
them to a compliance with the Medes; \mX if 
we fight before corruptk>n insinuates itself ii^ 
the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope, fnom 
the equity of the gods, to obtain the victory. 
Tbos exhorted, Catlimac^us did not long. de- 
bate, bttt gave his voice in favour of im optm 
ej}g9^ment; and Miltiades, thus seconded, 
prepared to marshal up his little army for the 
great aicounter. 

In the mean time it appeared, that so many 
leaders, commanding in succession, only servai 
. to perplex and counteract each other. Aris« 
tides perceived that a command which changes 
every da[y must be incapable of. projecting any 
uniform design; he therefore gave it as his opi- 
nion, that it was necessary to invest the whole 
power in one single person, and, to indDce his 
colleagues to. conform, he himself set the first 
example of resignation. When the day came, 
on which it was bis turn to command, heresigned 
it to Miltiades,; as the more able and experi- 
enced general, while the other commanders. 
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wsraied by so generous a preference^ folbwed 
bis example. 

Miltiades, thus vetted in the supreme com« 
miyi4> which wap mi» the post of bigbestdan* 
ger> like an experienced general, endeavoured, 
by the advantage of his ground, to make up for 
his de6cie)9^y in strength and wimbers. He 
was seiisjble, lihatby <sKtending bis front to op- 
pose the en^fi^iy he piust weaken it too much> 
and giye their de^se body the advantage. He 
therefore drew up his anny at the foot of a 
mountsMin, so th«t the enemy should not 9ur-. 
round him, w chgrge him in the rear. On tlie 
flanks on either ^jde he caused large trees to be 
thrown, which weipe cut do.wn fi^r that purpose, 
and these served to guard him firom the Persian 
c^ivs^ry, lih^ generally MrlieeLed on the flfmk in 
tlie heat of an engagement* 

li^tijsi, on his side, was sensible of this ad van- < 
tageous disposition; but relying on his siipe- 
riority of dcunber, and unwilling to wait till 
the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, he de- 
termifi^^tp ^ugftge. And now was to be fought 
!^e first gre^t bs^ttle whic^ the Qre^ks had ever 
engage^^in. It wsus not l^ce any of their former 
civil contents, arising (1:0(9 jealousy , andtermi- 
nati^ inap easy accoq^pi^od^ticn^: it was a bat* 
tie that .^as tp be decided with thf3 greatest mo- 
nfm|i,pf the efMTtb, i^iUi the most li^mefQUd 
army that had been hitherto seen in lkux>pe. 
This w^ an eng^gefpen^ ths^twas to decide (be 
H 2 
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liberty of ^Greece, and, what was of infinitdy 
, greater moment, the future progress of refine- 
ment anfiong mankind. Upon the event of this 
battte' depended the complexion which the' 
manners cyf the 'West were hereafter to assume ; 
whether they were to adopt Asiatic customs 
with their coti^uerors/or to go on. in modelling 
themselves upon Grecian refinements, as was 
afterwards the case. This, therefore, may be 
corisidered as one of the most important battles 
that eter was fought, and the* event was as little 
to be Expected as the success was glorious. 
' -Tbevrfgnal was nosodner given, than the Athe- 
niatfs, without waiting the Persian onset, rushed 
in upoti their ranks with desperate rapidity, as 
if .wholly regardless of safi^ty. The Persians re- 
garded 4his first step of ' the Athenians^ as the 
result of madness, and were more iriclitted to 
despise thehii as maniiacs, than oppose therir as 
soldiers. However, they were quickly unde- 
ceived^ It' had never befoi*e been the custom of 
the Greeks td run on with this headlong valour ; 
but, comparing the number^ of their own forces 
with that of the eiiemy, and expecting safety 
otily from" rashness, they determined to break 
through the enemy's ranks/or fall in the attempt. 
The greatness of their danger added to their cou- 
rage, and despair did the rest. The Persians, 
liowever, stood their ground with great intrepi- 
dity, and the battle was long, fierce, and obsti- 
nate. Miltiades had made the wings of his army 
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exceeding strong> but had left tte main body 
more weak and not so deep; for haying buD 
ten thousand men tp oppose to such a numerous 
araijj be supposed the victory could be obt^ified 
by noother means than strengthening his flanks; 
not doubting but when his wings were once 
victorious, they would be able to wheel upon the 
enemy's main body on either side, and thus put 
them easilyto the rout. The Persians, therefore^, 
finding the main body weakest, attacked it with 
their utmost vigour* It was m vain that Aristides 
and Themistocles, who were stationed in this 
post of danger, endeavoDred to keep their troo^^s 
to the charge. Courage and intrepidity were 
unable to resist. the torrent of increasing num- 
bers, so that they were at last obliged to give 
ground. But in the mean time the wings were 
victorious; and now, just as the main body was 
fainting under the unequal encounter, these 
came up, and gave them time to recover their 
strength and order. Thus the scale of victory 
quickly began to turn in their favour, and the 
Persians, from being the aggressors, now began 
to give ground in turn ; and, being unsupported 
by fresh forces, they fled to their ships with the 
utmost precipitation. The confusion and dis- 
order was now universal, the Athenians followed 
them to the beach> and set many of their ships 
on fire. On this occasion it was thatCyudaeyrus, 
the brother of the poet iEschylus, seized witli 
his hand one of the ships that the enerpy was 
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pushitigoff from tbeshore. The PersiaQS within, 
seeing tbemseltes thtis arrested, cnteff his right 
hand that held the prow: he then laid hold of 
it with his left, which they also cut off; at last 
he seized it with his teeth, and in that manner 
expired. 

Seren of the enemy's ships were taken, 
above six thousand persons were slain, without 
reckoning those who were drowned in the sea 
as they endearbured to escape, or those who 
were consumed when the ships were set on fire. 
Of the Greeks, not above two hundred men 
were killed, among l;^hom was Callimechus, 
who gave his vote for bringing on the engage- 
ment. Hippias, who was^e chief incendiary 
of the war, is thought to have fallen in this 
battle^ though some say he escaped and died 
miserably at Leiimos. 

Such wasthefamoasbattleof Marathon, which 
the Persians were so sure of gaining, that they 
had brought marble into the field in order to 
erect a trophy there. Just after the battle, an 
Athenian soldier, whose name was Eucles, still 
covered all over with blood and wounds, quitted 
the army and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-^ 
citizens the news of the victory. His strength 
just sufficed to reaqh the city, and, throwing 
himself into the door of the first house he met^ 
he uttered three words, Rejoiee, we triumph^ 
and instantly expired* 

While a part of the army marched forward to 
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Alhens, to protect it from the attempts of the 
enemy, Aristides remaioed upon the field of 
battle to guard the spoil and the prisoners; 
and although gold and silyer were scattered 
about the enemy's deserted camp in abundance, 
though their tents and gallies were full of rich 
furniture and sumptuous apparel, he would not 
permit any of it to^be embezzled, but reserved 
it as a common reward for all who had any 
share in the victory. Two thousand Spartans 
also, whose laws would not permit them to 
march until the full of the moon, now came 
into the fields but the action being over the day 
before, they only bad an opportunity of paying 
due hooours to those who gained so glorious a 
victory, and to bring back the news to Sparta. 
Of the marble, which the Persians had brought 
with thein, the Athenians made a trophy, 
being carved by Phidias, iato a statue, in ho^* 
nour of the goddess Neme^iSx who had a. temple 
near the field of battle. 

In the mean: time, the Persian >fleet, instead 
of sailingdirecUy back to Asia, made an attempt 
to surprise Athens before the Greek forces could 
arrive fitim Marathon. But the latter had the 
precaution to move directly tbitlier, and per- 
formed their march with so much expeditiop, 
that though it was forty miles from Marathon^ 
they arrived there in one day. In tl)is nianner 
the Greeks not only repelled their enemies, bat 
confirmed their security. By this victory the 
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Grecians were taught to know theirownstrengtkii 
und not to tremble before an enemy terrible . 
only in name. This taught them, through the . 
whole of succeeding ages, to imitate their ances-^ . 
tors with an ardent emulation, and inspired them 
with a wish of not degenerating from the Gre^ 
cian glory. Those Athenians that were slain 
in battle had all the honour immediately paid 
them that was due to their merit. Illustrious 
\ monuments were erected to them all in the very 
place where the battle was fought, upon whi^cb . 
their names, and the tribe to which they be* 
longed, were inscribed. There were three dis- 
tinct sorts of monuments set up: one for ther 
Athenians, one for the Platasans, and a third ; 
for the slaves, who had been enrolled into their 
troops upon that urgent occasion. 

But their gratitude to Miltiades^poke a nohlc:^ 
ness of mind, that far surpassed expensive tri- 
umphs, or base adulation. Sensible that his 
merits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be painted by Polygnotjis, 
one of their most celebrated artists, where Mil- 
tiades was represented at tte head of the ten> 
commanders exhorting the soldiers, and setting 
them an example of their duty. This picture 
was preserved for many ages, with other paint- 
ings of the best masters, in the portico where 
Zeno afterwards instituted his schooi of philoso- 
phy. An emulation seemed to take place in 
every rank of life ; Polygnotus valued himself 
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^ much upon the honour of beuig appointed 
to paint this picture, that he gave his labour 
for nothing. In return for such generosity, the 
Amphictyons appointed him a 
public lodging in the city, where 
he might reside during pleasure. 

But though the gratitude of the Athenians to 
Mihiades was very sincere, yet it was of no long 
continuance. This fickle and jealous people^ 
naturally capricious, and now more than ever 
careful of preserving their freedom, were will ^ 
ing to take every opportunity of mortifying a 
general, from whose merit they had much to 
fear. Being appointed with seventy ships to 
punish those islands that had favoured the Per- 
sian invasion, he sailed to Paros. The reason 
he alleged for invading this island was, that the 
inhabitants had assisted the Persians with ships, 
in the expedition of Marathon ; but the true 
ground of bis hatred to that people was, that one 
Lysagoras, a Parian, had done him ill offices with 
Hydarnes, the Persian. When he arrived on the 
island, hesent heralds to the capital, requiring 
an hundred talents to be paid to him; tlrreaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to besiege the cityj and, 
if he should take it, to give it up to be plundered 
by his soldiers. The Parians, however, were not 
to be terrified; they even refused to deliberate 
on his proposition, and prepared themselves for 
an obstinate defence. Miltiades caused the placq 
to lie invested, and carried on the siege with 
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great vigour, till one Timo, a Parian woman, a 
priestess, pretended to inform him how he might 
take the city. In consequence of what this wo*- 
man told him, he repaired to the temple of Ceres 
the lawgiver, and, not being able to open its 
gates, he climbed to the top of the wall, and 
from thence leaped down. Being seized with a 
sudden tremor, and resolving to return, he re- 
ascended the wall i but, his foot slipping, he fell, 
and either broke hi^ thigh-bone, or dislocated 
bis knee-pan. However, he was constrained to 
raise the siege, and to return wounded to Athens, 
where an unfortunate man was never welcome. 
The whole city began to murmur; and one 
Xanthippus accused him of having taken a bribe 
from Persia. As he was not in a condition to 
answer this charge, being confined to his bed by 
the wound he received at Paros, the accusation 
took place against bim, and he was condemned 
to lose his Ufe. The manner of executing cri- 
minals found guilty of great offences, was by 
throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep pit, 
from whence none were ever seen to return. 
This sentence was pronounced against him, but 
bis former services were such as to have this 
punishment commuted into a penalty of fifty 
talents, the sum which it had cost the state in 
fitting out the late unsuccessful expedition* 
Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was 
thrown into prison, where his wound growing 
worse, from bad air and confinement, it tum^ 
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at last to a gangrene^ and put an end to his 
life and misfortunes. 

Cimon, his son, who was at this time very 
young, signalized bis piety on this occasion. 
As this ungrateful city would not permit tl^ 
body of Miltiades to be buried until all his 
debts were paid, this young man employed all 
bis interest among his friends, and strained his 
• utmost credit to pay the fine, and procured his 
father's body an honourable interment* 

Miltiades has very justly been praised fof 
his condescension, moderation, and justice. To 
him Athens was indebted for all its glory 3 he 
b^ing the man who first taught her to despise 
the empty menaces of the boastful Persian 
king. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE D£ATH OF MILTIADES, TO THE 
RETREAT OF XERXES OUT OF GREECE. 

The misfortunes of Darius only served to in- 
crease .his resentment, and give spirit to his 
perseverance. Finding the ill success of his 
generals, he resolved to try the war in person, 
and dispatched orders throughout the whole do- 
minions for fresh preparations. However, a re- 
valt in Egypt for a while averted his resent* 
mi^Qt; a coptest among his sons about non^i^' 
nating his successor, still farther retarded his 
designs; and at last, when he had surmounted 
every obstacle, and was just preparing to take 
a signal vengeance, his death put an end to all 
his projects, and gave Greece a longer time for 
preparation. 

Xerxes, his son, succeeded, who, with the 
empire, inherited ialso his father*s animosity 
against Greece. Having carried on a successful 
expedition against Egypt, he expected the same 
good fortune in Europe. Confident of victory, 
he did not chuse, he said, for the future, to buy 
the figs of Attica^ he would possess himself of 
the country, and thus have figs of his own. But 
before he engaged in anenterprize of that im- 
portance, he thought proper to assemble his 
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council, and collect the opinions of the principal 
officers of bis court. Iji his speech at opening 
the council, he evidently shewed his desire of 
revenge, and his passion for military glory. 
The biest way, therefore, to pay court to this 
young monarch, was by flattering him in his 
&vourite pursuits, and giving his impetuous 
aims the air of studied designs. Mardonius, 
grown neither wiser nor less ambitious, by his 
own bad success, began by extolling Xerxes 
above all other kings that had gone before. He 
urged the indispensable necessity of avenging 
the dishonour done to the Persian name ; he re- 
preiseoted the Greeks as cowards, that were ac- 
cidentally successful ; and was firmly oCopinion, 
that they would never more stand even the ha- 
zard of a battle. A discourse that so nearly 
coincided with his own sentiments, was very 
pleasing to the young monarch; and the rest of 
the company, by their looks and their silence, 
seemed to applaud his impetuosity. But Arta- 
banus, the king's uncle, who had long learned 
to reverence courage, even in an enemy, and 
presuming upon his age alnd experience tospeak 
his real sentiments, ro^Witlh an honest freedonj 
to represent the intended expedition in its true 
light. ** Permit me, sir,'* said he, *• to deliver 
** my sentiments upon this occasion, with a li- 
" berty suitable to my age, and your interest. 
*• When Darius, your father and» my brother, 
^ first thought of making war against the Scy-^ 
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'^ thians, t used all my endeavour to dtyert him 
*' from it. The people jou are going to attack 
«< are ioBnitely more formidable than they. If 
*< the Athenians alone could defeat the. nMne^ 
'' rous army commanded by Datis and Artar 
*^ phernesy what ought we to expect from ao 
** opposition of all the ^;ates of Greece united ? 
** You design to pass from Asia into Europe, 
'^ by laying a bridge over the sea. But what if 
*^ the Athenians should advanceand destroy this 
<< bridge, and so prevent our return ? Let us 
^^ not expose ourselves to such dangers, as we 
^^ have no sufficient motives to compel us to 
'* face them ; at least, let us take time to reflect 
upon it. When we have maturely deliberated 
upon an affair, whatever happens to be the 
^^ success of it, we have nothing to regret. Pre>> 
** cipitation is imprudent, and is usually unsuc* 
^ cessfuL Above all, do not suffer yourself 
*' gre^t prince, to bedazzled with the splendor 
** of ionaginary glory. The highest and the 
*' most lofty trees have the most reascm to dread 
^< the thunder. God loves to humble the ostq|- 
** tatious, and reserves to himself aUme the pride 
*' of importance. As for you, Mardonius^ who 
^< so earnestly urge this expedition, if it muafc 
*' be so, (ead it forward. . But let the king» 
*' whose, life is dear io us all, return back to 
'^ Persia. In the mean time* let your cbiUren 
'^ aiid mine hegiven up.asapl€4gi^,^.t6 answer 
<' fpr the success of the war. . If the issue be 
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'^ favourable^ I consent that mine be put to 
*' death -, bat if it be otherwise, as I weU fore- 
'* see, then I desire that you and your children 
" way imeet the rewaind of rashness.? 

This advice, which was rather sincere than 
palatable, was received by Xerxes with a de- 
gree of rage and resesntaieiit. '^ Thank the 
" go4s/' O'ied he, " that thou art my father's 
^' brother : were it not for that, then shonldst 
'* this moment meet the just reward of tliy auda^ 
'' ^ious behaviour* But you shall have your 
'* punishment. Remain here behind, among 
^' the women ; these you but too much resem- 
" ble in your cowardice and fear. Stay here, 
** while I march at the head of my troops, where 
" my duty and glory call me." Upon cooler 
thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better re^ 
conciled to his uncle's opinion. When the first 
amotions of his anger were over, and he had 
time to reflect on his pillow upon the different 
counsi^s that were given him, he confessed the 
rashness of hk former rebuke, and iugenuou^y 
Mcribed it to heat of youth, and the ardour of 
passion. He o£Eered to come over to his opinion, 
at the same time assuring the council, that from 
his dreams he had every encouragement to pro- 
ceed with the expedition. So miich conde- 
scension on the one hand, and such favourable 
jfimens pn the other, determined the whole coun- 
cil to second his inclinations. They fell pros^- 
4rate before him> eager to shew their submission 
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a)hd their joy. A monarch thus surrounded bV 
flatterers, aH striving which should mofst gratify 
his pride and passions, could not long con^ 
tinue good* though naturally inclined to virtue. 
Xerxes, therefore, seems a character thus ruined 
by power; exerting his natural justice and wis- 
dom at short intervafe, but then givirtg way to 
the most culpable and ekbravagant exce^es. 
Thus, the council of Artabanus being rejected, 
and that of Mardonius favourably received, the 
most extensive pi^eparations^ were made for cacr 
rying on the war. 

The greatness of these ^preparations seemed 
to shew tlie high sense which the Persians had 
of tlieir enemy* Xerxes, that he might omit 
nothing conducive to success, entered into an 
alliance with the Carthaginians, who were, at 
that time, the most potent people of the West; 
with whom it was.stipulated, that while the Per- 
sian forces should attack Greece, the Carthagi- 
nians should awe the Greek colonies, dispersed 
over the Mediterranean, from coming to their 
assistance. Thus having drained all the East^ 
compose his own army, and the West to supply 
that of the Carthaginians under Amilcar, he set 
out from Susa in order to enter upon this war, 
ten years after the battle of Ma- - 

rathon. A. M. 3523. 

Sardis wits the place where the various nations 
that were compelled to hi« banner were to as- 
semble. His fleet was to advance along the 
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coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 
But as, in doubling the cape of Mount Athos, 
many ships were detained, he was resolved to 
cut a passage through that neck of land which 
joined the tnountain to the continent, and thus 
giv^ his shipping * a shorter and safer passage. 
This can^al was a mile and a half long, and hol- 
lowed out from a high mountain. It required 
immense labour to perform so great a work, but 
his numbers and his ambition were sufficient to 
surmount all difficulties. To urge on the un^ 
dertaking the faster, he treated his labourers 
with the greatest severity ; while, with all the 
ostentation of an eastern prince, he gave his 
commands to the mountain to sink before him ; 
AtlioSi thou proud, aspiring • mountain, that 
liftest up thy head unto the heavens, be not so 
audacious as to put obstacles in my way. If 
thou givest me that opposition^. I will cut thee 
level to the plain, and throw thee headlong into 
the sea. 

As this monarch passed on his march to th^e 
plfce of general destination, he went through 
Cappadocia, crossed the river Halys, and came 
to Calene, a city of Phrygia, near the source of 
♦he river Meander. He was there met by Py- 
thias, a Lydian prince, who, by the most extreme 
parsimony and oppression, had become, next 
to Xerxes, the most opulent man in all the Per* 
sian empire. His treasures, hpwever, were not 
sufficient to buy off the attendance of hi^ eldest 
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son, whom be requested might be permitted to 
remain with him, as be was old and helpless. 
He had beforeofifered his molfiey, wbfoh atnount*- 
ed to about four mittions sterling, for the mo- 
narch's use; but this Xerxes had reAised: and 
now, finding the young prince willing to remain 
with his fcfcther, he was so enraged, that he eom- 
manded him to be put to death before his fe* 
ther's eyes. Then causing the dead body to be 
cut in two, and one part of it to be placed on 
the right, and the other on the left, he made the 
whole army to pass between them, to terrify 
them from a reluctance to engage by his ex- 
ample. 

From Piirygia Xerxes marched toSiardis,and, 
i» the opening 'of spring, directed his march 
down towards the BeMespont, where his fleet lay 
in all their pomp, expecting bis arrival. Here 
being arrived, h^ was desirous of taking a surrey 
of all his forces, which composed an army which 
was never equalled either before or since. It 
was com|)osed of the most powerful nations of 
the East, andof people scarceknown to posterity, 
except by name. The remotest India contri- 
buted its supplies^ white the coldest* tracts of 
Scytbia sent their assistance.* M«(^, Persians, 
Ba^trians, Lydians, Assyrians, Hyrcaoians, and 
an hundred other countries, of various forms, 
complexions, languages, dresses, and arms^ The 
land army, which be brought pnt of Asia, coo- 
'MBted of seventeen hundred thonsand foot, and 
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fottrscoi'e tlKmsand horse. Thrte hundred thou- 
5lind more, that were aldded upoQ crossing the 
Helletqpenf , made all h^ land ftlrces togethto 
a«k>im( to above two millibns of iben. Hxi 
fle^l, Whdn 14; mt out from AsiEi coasisted of 
twelve hundred and seven vedsels, each cdrryitig 
two hundred meet. Thel Europeans au^meited 
his fleet with «n hundred and twentj v^ssebi 
eaoh of tvl^ifth oarried ii^d hundred mdn . fieeides 
these, there \vetk a thousand smailer vessols^ 
fitted for carrying ^rovisi6ns and stores } tlie 
tamk Goiitaiil^iD theae^wiihtbe forofrer^amotot^ 
ed to six! hlmdred tfeousaod $ so that the whole 
army nri^lt be sdiid to amouiit to two mUiions 
and an hfailf^ which, ititbtbe women^ siayeB^and 
$ut4lers» always accomfmnryitig a Persian aroiy^ 
rtright aiake the whole afaove five miliiem of 
soub : a trun^er, if righdy couduot^d, capable 
of <yvei*tunnng the greaftest monarchy ; but being 
dommanded by presumption aiid ignorance^ they 
oi^ served t64>bstFUctand ehibarrass each other. 
Lord of so many and such various subjects^ 
Xerxes found a pleasure in reviewing his forceai 
and was desirous of behdditiig a Uatid eugagC'* 
Ulent^ of whioh he h^ not hitherto been a spao-< 
tator. To this end a throne was erected for hhn 
upon an eminence, and in that situation be^ 
faotdiog all the earth covered with his troops, 
, and aH the sea crowded with his vessels/ be feU 
asecret joy diffuse itself through his frame, from 
tlie Gonsciottsitess of his own superior powor. 
12 
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But all the workings of this monarch's mind 
were in extreme: a sudden sadness soon took 
place of his pleasure, and, dissolving in ashower 
of tears, he gave himself up to the reflectiott, 
that not one of so many thousands would be alive 
a hundred years after. 

Artabanes, who neglect^ no opportunity of 
niofaliEing upon every occurrence, took this oc- 
casion to discourse with him upon the shortness 
and miseries of human life. Finding this more 
distant subject attended to, he spoke more closely 
to the present occasion ; insinuated his doubts of 
the success of the expedition ; urged the many 
inconveniences the army had to suffer, if not 
from the enemy, at least from their own num- 
bers. He alleged, that plagues, famine, and 
confusion, were the necessary attendants of such 
ungovernable multitudes by land^, and that empty 
fame was the only reward of success* But it 
was now too late to turn this young monarch 
from his purpose. Xerxes informed his monitor^ 
that great actions were always attended with 
proportionable danger ; and that if his predcr 
cesiors had observed such scrupulous and timo- 
rous rules of conduct, the Persian empire would 
never hav^ attained to its present height of 
glory. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders 
> for building a bridge of boats across the Hel- 
lespont, for the transporting his army into Eu- 
rope. This narrow strait^ which now goes by 
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the name of the Dardanelles, is near an English 
mile over. But soon after the completion of 
this work, a violent storm arising, the whole was 
broken and destroyed, and the labour was to b^ 
undertaken anew. The fury of Xerxes, upon 
this disappointment, was attended with equal 
extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance knew 
no bounds: the workmen, who had undertaken 
the task, bad their heads struck off by his order ; 
^nd that the sea itself also might know its duty, 
he ordered it to ht lashed as a delinquent, and 
a pair of fetters to be thrown into it to curb its 
future irregularities. Thus having given vent 
to his absurd resentment, two bridges were or? 
dered to be built in the place of the former, one 
for the army to pass over, and the other for the 
baggage and the beasts of burthen. The work- 
men, now warned by the fate of their prede- 
cessors, i^ndertook to give their labours greater 
stability : they placed three hundred and sixty 
vessels across the strait, some of thepi having 
three banks of oars, and others fifty oars a piece. 
They then cast large anchors into the water on 
both sides, in order to fix these vessels against 
the violence of the winds, and the current. They 
tlien drove large piles into the earth, with huge 
rings fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast cables, which went over each of the two 
bridges. Over all these they laid trunks of trees, 
cut purposely for that use, and flat boats again 
pver them, fastened and joined together, so as 
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to s^rve for a floor, or solid bottom. Whenibt 
whole work was thus completed, a day was ap«- 
pointed for their passing over ; and; as soob as 
the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet 
odours of a1t kinds were abundantly scattered 
over the new work, and the way was strewed 
with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured 
out libations iitto the sea, and, turning hid face 
towards the east, worshipped that bright lumi^ 
n^py, which is the god of the Persians. Then, 
throwing the vessel which had held bis libation 
into the sea, together with a golden cup aiud 
Per^iian cimeter, he went forward, and gare or* 
ders for the army to follow. This immense train 
were no less than seven days and seven nights 
passing oyer, while those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, quickened the troepaby 
lashing them ak^ng ; for the soUbers of the ]£ast, 
at that time, and to this very day, are treated 
like slaves. 

Thus this immense army having landed in 
Europe, and being joined by the' several Euro* 
pean nations that acknowledged the P^^sian 
power, Xerxes prepared for maichiiiig directly 
ibrward into Greece. Beside the generals^ of 
every nation, wh« each of tbeaa comnianded 
the troops of their respective eouBtries, the 
land army was commanded by &x Persian ge* 
nerals, to whom alt the rest were subor^lioate/ 
These were Mardonius, Tirintatechmus, Smer-^ 
donus,Masi»stus,Gei^is,andMegab^fi9E^ Teit 
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Ibottsand Persians, who were called the Im- 
mortal Band, were commanded by Hy^arnes, 
while the cavalry and the fleet had their own 
respective commanders* Beside those who were 
attached to Xerxes from principle, there wer^ 
some Greek princes, who^ either from motives 
of interest or fear, followed him in this expe- 
dition» Among these were Artemisia, queen 
of Halicarnassus, whO| after the death of li^r 
husband, governed the kingdom for her son« 
She had brought indeed but the trifling succour 
of five ships,, bat she had made ample amends 
by her superior prudence^ courage, and conduct. 
Of this number also was Demaratus^ the exiled 
king of Spartai who^ resenting the indignity 
put upon him by his subjects^ took refuge in 
the Persian court, an indignant spectator of its 
luxuries ^od slavish submission. Being one 
day asked by Xerxes if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to wait his approach, or would ven- 
ture an engagement with armies that drank up 
whole rivers intbeirmarch," Alas, great prince," 
cried Demaratus^ " Greece, from the beginning 
of time, has been trailed up and accustomed 
to poverty ; but the defects of that are amply 
recompensed by virtue, which wisdom culti- 
vates, and the laws support in vigour. As for 
the Lacedasmonians, as they have been bred up 
in freedom, they can never submit to be slaves. 
Though all the rest of the Greeks should forsake 
them^ though they should be reduced to a band 
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of a thousand men, yet still tbey would face 
every danger, to preserve what they hold dearer 
than life. They have laws, which they obey 
with more implicit reverence than your subjects 
are obeyed by you. By these laws they are 
forbid to fly in battle, and they have only the 
alternative to conquer or die," Xerxes was not 
offended with the liberty of Demaratus, but, 
smiling at his blunt sincerity, ordered his army 
to march forward, while he had directed his 
fleet to follow him along the coast, and to re- 
gulate their course by his motions. 

In this manner he pursued his course without ' 
any interruption ; every nation near which he 
approached sending him all the marks of ho* 
mage and subjection. Wherever he -came, he 
found provisions and refreshments prepared be- 
fore-hand, pursuant to the orders he had given. 
Every city he arrived at exhausted itself in 
giving him the most magnificent reception. 
The vast expence of these frosts, gave a poor 
Thracian an opportunity of remarking, that it 
was a peculiar favour of the gods, that Xerxes 
could eat but one meal a day. Thus did he 
continue his march through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly, every knee bending be- 
fore him till he came to the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, where he first found an army prepared 
to dispute his passage. 

This army was a body of Spartans, led on by 
Leonidas their king, who had been sent thitheif 
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to oppose him. As soon as it was known in 
Greece that Xerxes was preparing to invade 
that country, and that an army of millions were 
coming on with determined resolution to ruin 
it, every state seemed difFerently affected in 
proportion to its strength, its courage, or its si* 
tuation. The Sicilians refused their aid, being 
kept in awe by Amilcar the Carthaginian. The 
Corcyreans* pretended that they were wind- 
bound, and would not let their ships stir from 
the harbour. The Cretans, having consulted 
the Delphic oracle, absolutely determined to 
remain inactive. The Thessalians and Macedo- 
nians, from their situation, were obliged to 
submit to the conqueror, so that no states were 
found bold enough to face this formidable army 
but Athens and Lacedasmon. These states bad 
received intelligence of the Persian designs 
-from Demaratus, long before they had been put 
into execution. They had also sent spies to 
Sardis, in order to have a more exact inforpaa- 
tion of the number and quality of the, enemy's 
forces. The spies indeed were seized, but 
Xerxes ordered them to be conducted through 
bis s^rmy, and to give an exact account of what 
they had seen at their return. They had sent 
deputies to all the neighbouring states to awaken 
their ardour, to apprize them of their danger, 
and to urge the necessity of fighting for their 
common safety. But all their remonstrances 
lyere vain^ fear, assuming the name of pru^ 
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dence, offered frivolous excuses^ or terms which 
are inadmissible. Relying, therefore, on their 
own strength, these generous states resolved to 
face the danger with joint forces, and conquer 
or fall in the cause of freedom. Haying sum- 
moned a general council at the Isthmus, they 
there solemnly resolved to wave all private quar- 
rels or pretentions, and join against the com- 
mon danger. 

One cannot, without astonishment, reflect on 
the intrepidity of the Greeks, who determined 
to face the innumerable army of Xerxes with 
such disproportioned forces. All their forces 
joined together, amounted only to eleven thou- 
sand two hundred men. But they were all sol- 
diers, bred aipidst fatigue and danger, all de- 
termined to a nmn either to conquer or die. 
Their first care, howevjer, was to appoint s ge»- 
neral. It was then that the most able and ex- 
perienced captains, terrified at the dang^, 
had taken the resolution of not presenting 
themselves as candidates, Epicydes indeed^ a 
great orator, but a man of ignorance, avarice, 
and presumption, was ready to lead them on ; 
bnt, under his guidance, nothing cottld b^ hoped 
for but confusion and disappointment. In this 
pressing juncture, therefore, Themistocles, con- 
scious of his own capacity, and Warmed with a 
love of glory, which was great in proportion to 
the danger, resolved to use every art to g€ft 
himself appointed to the eomman^d. For this 
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purpose he used all his interest, and even dis* 
tributed bribes to remove his competitor ; and 
having gratified the avarice of Epicydes, whidi 
was hi$ ruling passion, he soon found himself 
appointed to the command, which was the dar« 
Hng object of his ambition. 

But in this pressing exigence, it was incum* 
bent on the Atheniansr to avail themselves of 
every person that might be serviceahle, how* 
ever obnoxious he might appear to their resent* 
ment. There were many useful citizens, whom 
they had^ upcMi some fJM^tious discontents, sent 
into banishment, and these they now repentingly - 
wished to restore. Among this number was 
Aristides, that brave and just man, who had, at 
the battle, of Marathon, and upon other occa- 
sions, be^A instrumental in gaining their vie* ' 
tories; and who had,, upon all occasions^ im- 
proved them, by the disinterestedness and inte^ 
gfity of his example. This magistrate having 
bad many contests with Tbemiatocles, who was 
bis rival in power and fame, and always wished 
to supplant him, w» at length con^mned to 
go into banishment by the power of his pre- 
vailing factien. it was on that occasion that a 
peasant^ who could not write, and did not know 
Aristides persooatty, appKed to hims^, and de- 
sired him to write the name of Aristides upon 
the shett by which his. vote was given against 
him. *' Haa he done you any wrovig,'^ said 
Aristides, ^< that you are fdi* condemniag him 
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m this manner?" " No,'' replied the peasant, 
" but I hate to hear him praised for his justice.'' 
Aristides^ without saying a word more, calmly 
took the shell, wrote down his name upon it, 
and contentedly retired into banishment. But 
the present distresses of his country were now 
an object that strongly solicited his return. 
Everi Themistocles, his rival, was so far from 
remembering his old resentments, that he now 
ardently desired the assistance of his counsel, 
and gave up all his private resentramits to the 
good of the state. The hatred of these great 
» men had nothing in it of that bitter and impla- 
cable spirit which prevailed among the Romans 
in the latter times of the republic, or perhaps 
the desperate situation of their country might 
only occupy their thoughts at that time. , 
. But the preparations by land alone were not 
sufficient to repel the growing danger. If the 
Greeks bad trusted to their land armies, without 
further succour, they must have been undone. 
Themistocles, who saw that the victory of Mara- 
thon must be followed by many more before 
safety could be ascertained, had prudently caused 
an hundred gallies to be built, and turned all 
his thoughts to give Athens a superiority at sea. 
The oracle had declared some time before that 
Athens should only defend herself with wooden 
walls: and he took the advantage of that ambi^ 
guity to persuade his countrymen, that by such 
walls was oi>ly meant her shipping. He had the 
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address tb procure some money annually com^* 
ing in from silver mines which the Athenians 
had in their district, to the purposes of equip- 
ping and manning this fleet; and now, upoii 
the Approach of Xerxes, the confederates found 
theilnselves^ at the head of a very powerful squa* 
dron of two hundred and eighty sail, the com- 
mand of which was conferred upon Eurybiades, 
a Lacedaemonian. 

When the news came to Athens, that the Per- 
sians were on the pbintof invadirig Greece, and 
that to this end they were transporting their 
forces by sea, Them istocles advised his country- 
men to quit their city, embark on board their 
gaUi^s, and meet their enemies while they were 
yet at a distance. To this expedient they would 
by no means consent. He then put himself at 
the head of their army. 

' All measures being taken that this brave con- 
federacy could devise, it next remained to settle 
in what place they should first meet the Per- 
sians in the field, in order to dispute their eur 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly 
represented, that, as they were most exposed^ 
and first liable to be attacked by the enemy, it 
was but reasonable that their security should be 
the first object of attention. The Greeks, will- 
ing to protect all who would declare in their 
quarrel, in pursuance of this request, resolved 
to send their chief forces to guard the passage 
which separates Macedonia from Thessaly, near 
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the rivd" Peneiis. But Alexander^ the bm of 
Amyntas^ representing that post as untenable, 
tbey were obliged to change U^eir measiares; 
and at last resolved to send a body of men to 
guard the pass at Theraiopyl%»t where^afeii^ 
were capable of €M)tiag against tiunabers. 

Tfaernaopylae was a narrow pass of twenty-five 
feet broad, between Thessaly and Pbdcis^ de^ 
fended by the remains of a wall, with gsites to it, 
formerly built by the Phocians^ to secure them 
against th^ incursions of their neighbouring 
enemy. From these gates, and some hot baiths^ 
which were at the entrance into tlie pass, thd 
strait had its name. This was pitched upon^ as 
weU fot the narrowness of the way, as for its 
vicinity to the sea, from whence the Umd forces 
could occasionally receive assistance kom the 
fleet. The command of this important pass was 
given to Leonidas, one of the kii»gs of Sparta, 
who led thither a body of six thousand men^ Of 
these three hiiuidped vrere Spartans, the rest oon* 
sistiog of fioeotian6, Corinthians, Phocians^ and 
Arcadians, all such as in the present exigency 
were prepared for the field, and w^ne not afraid 
of the nufnbers of the enemy. Each of these 
bad particular commanders of their own, buir 
Leonidas had the cood^ict of the whole. But 
though the determined resolution of these troops 
was ittcapaUeof being shaken,little wasesipected 
from the nature of their destination. They were 
ail along taught to look upon themselves as a 
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forlorn hope, wiy placed there ta obeck the pro* 
gFe68 of the enemy, and give tliem a foretaste of 
the de^erate valour of Greece ;. nor were even 
oracles viBuivog to check their ardour. It bad 
been dkeqlared, that, to procure the saSetj of 
Greece, it was necessary that a king, one of the 
descendants of Hercuies, should die. This task 
was cheerfully undertaken by Leoaidas ; and as 
he marched out from LacedsDmoo^he considered 
himself as a willing victim offered up for the 
good of his country. However^ he joyfutty put 
hinEiself at the head of has little band, took pos- 
session of his post, and, with deliberate despe- 
ration, waited at Thennopylffi foe the coming 
lap of the Persian army. 

Xerxesy in the mean time, apprcKusbsd with 
bis numerous army^ fhisbed with success,, and 
coafident of victory. His camp exhibited ail 
tlie marks of eastern magnificence and Asiatic 
luxury. He expected to meet ooi obstruction . 
ou his way to Greece; he led on his forces ra^ 
ther to terrify the enemy t^an to fight them ; 
great, therefore^was hissourprise, to find that a few ^ 
desperate men were determined to dispute bis 
passage. He had aJi along flattsered himsei^ tha^ 
on the first bearing of his arrival,, the Grecians 
would betake themselves to flight ; nor could 
he ever be persuaded to believe wbaLDemaratos 
had assured him, that,, at the first pass he: came 
tc^ his whole army woidd be putto a Jtaod. He 
himself took aviewof thdr camps^and intrench^ 
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ments. The Lacedaemonians were some of them 
calmly amusing themselves with military exer- 
cises, others with combing thejr long hair. He 
enquired the reason of this conduct ; and he was 
informed that it was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themselves for battle. Still, however, 
entertaining some hopes of their flight, he wait- 
ed four days to give them time to reflect on the 
greatness of their danger; but they still conti- 
nued gay and unconcerned, as men who re- 
garded death as the end of labour. He sent to 
them to deliver up their arms. Leonidas, with 
truly Spartan contempt, desired him to come ajid 
take them. He offered, if they would lay down 
their arms, to receive them as friends, and to 
give them a country much larger and better than 
what they fought for. No country, they replied, 
was worth acceptance, unless won by virtue; 
and that for their arms, they should want them, 
whether as his friends or enemies. Upon this* 
the monarch addressed himself to Demaratus, 
asking, if these desperate men could expect to 
out-run his horses ? Demaratus answered, that 
they would fight it out to the last, and not a nian 
of them would survive his country's freedom. 
Some men were heard to say, that the Persians 
were so numerous, that their darts would darken 
the sun. Dieneces, a Spartan, replied. Then 
we shall fight in the shade. 

Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, at length 
ordered a body of Medes to advance; desiring 
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sudi as had lost any of their relations at the bat- 
tle of Marathon, to take their revenge upon the 
present occasion. Accordingly they began the 
onset, but were repulsed with great loss: The 
number of the assailants only served to increase 
their confusion ; and it now began to appear, that 
Xerxes had many followers, but few soldiers. 
These forces being routed by the Grecian troops, 
the Persian Immortal Band was brought up, con- 
sisting of ten thousand men, to oppose them. 
But these were as unsuccessful as the former. 
The charge was renewed the next day, Xerxes 
endeavouring to inspire his troops with the pro- 
mises of reward, since he found they were dead 
to the §ense of sham^. But though their charge 
was violent, it was unsupported -, and the Greeks, 
standing closely connected in ft body, withstood 
the shocjc, and filled the waynvith Persian car- 
casseis. Ouring these unsuccessful assaultif, 
Xerxes was a spectator, sitting upon his throne^ 
placed upon an eminepce, and directing tbp 
order of battle, impetuous in his pride and re- 
sentment, and now and then seqn to leap from 
his seat when he beheld his troops in confusroq, 
or piferipg to giv^ way. 

Tbup did the Qreeks keep their ground for 
two days, pTnd no power on earth seamed capablis 
oi removing them from their advantageous sitii- 
ation. X^nsces, out of all liop^ of being able 
to force a passage, appeared vunder the greatest 
wnstecnation; l^ut he was relieved from hi$ 
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embarrassment by the appearance of Epialtes, 
a Trachiriian, who had deserted from the enemy^ 
and undertook to shew his troops a secret path, 
that led through the defiles of the mountains, 
and through which a body of forces might be 
led to fall upon the Grecians in the rear. He 
quickly, therefore, dispatched a'body of twenty 
thousand men thither, who, marching all night, 
arrived, at the break of day, at the top of the 
mountain, and possessed themselves of that ad- 
vantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprized of this mis- 
fortunie; and Leonidas, seeing that his post was 
no longer tenable, advised the troops of his al- 
lies to retire^ and reserve themselves for better 
times, and the future safety of Greece. As for 
himself, and his fellow Spartans, they were ob- 
liged by their laws not to fly; that he owed a 
life to his country, and that it was now his duty 
to fall in its defence. Thus having dismissed all 
biit his three hundred Spartans, with some Thes- 
pians and Thebans, in all not a thousand men, 
he exhorted his followers in the miost cheerful 
manner to prepare for death. Come^ my fellow 
soldiers^ says he, let us dine cheerfully here, 
far to night we shall sup with Pluto. His men, 
upon hearing his determined purpose, set up a 
loud shout, as if they bad been invited to a ban- 
quet, and resolved every man to sell his life as 
dearly as he could. The night now began to 
advtoc6, and this wa$ thought the most glorious 
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opportunity of meeting death in the enemy's 
camp, where the silence would favour despera- 
ti6n, and hide the .smaihiess of their numbers. 
Thus resolved, they made directly to the Persian 
tents, and, in the darknjess of the night, had 
almost reached the royal pavilion, with hopes of 
surprising the king. The obscurity added much 
to the horror of the scene ; and the Persians^ 
falling upon each other without distinction, 
rather assisted the Grecians than defended them^ 
selves. Thus success seemed to crown the rash- 
ness of their enterprise, until, the morning be- 
ginning to dawn, the light discovered the small- 
ness of their numbers. They vifere soon, there- - 
fore, surrounded by the Persian forces, who, 
fearhig to fall in upon them, flung their javelins 
from every quarter, till the Greeks, not so much 
conquered, as tired with conquering, fell amidst 
heaps of the slaughtered enemy, leaving behind 
them 'an example of intrepidity never known 
before. Leonidas was one of the first that felh, 
and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to 
defend his dead body were incredible. It was 
found, after the battle, buried under a mountain 
of the dead, and was nailed to a cross, by way of 
infamy, by the brutal victor. Of all the train, 
two onlyescaped, whose names were Aristodemus 
and Panites. The latter, upon his return to 
Sparta, was bfanded with infamy, and treated 
with such contempt, that he killed himselC 
Aristodemus reserved himself for another occa 
K 2 
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sion, and by his bravery at the battle of Platea, 
recovered that honour which he had lost. Soaie 
time after this transaction, the Amphyctions 
ordered a magnificent monument to be erected 
over those brave defenders of their country, 
and Simonides, the poet, wrote tbeir epitaph. 

Xerxes, in this battle, is said to have lost 
twenty thousand men, among whom were two^ 
of his brothers. But, to conceal the greatnesis 
of his loss from the army, he caused all but a 
thousand of those that were slain to be buried 
in, holes indiscriminately; however, this atrata^ 
gem had very bad success, for when the sol- 
diers of his fleet were curious some time after 
in taking a survey of the field of battk, they 
discovered the artifice, and urged it as an act 
of flagrant impiety against him. 

Dismayed at an obstinacy in the enemy that 
cost him so dear, Xerxes was, for some time» 
more inclined to try his fortune at sea, than to 
proceed immediately into the ccmntry^ where 
he bad learned from Demaratus, that eight 
thousand Spartans, such as be had but lately 
fought with, were* ready to receive him. Ac-r 
cordingly, the very day of the bat'tle of Ther-j 
mopyl^e, there was an engagement at sea be- 
tween the two fleets. The Grecian fleet con? 
sisted of tw^o hundred and seventy<-one vessels. 
That of the enemy had lately lost four himdrecl 
vessels in a shipwreck, but was still greatly su- 
perior to the fleet of the Grecians. To repair 
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this loss by a victory, two hundred Persian 
vessels had orders to take a compass and sur* 
prise the Grecians lying in the straits of 
Euboea ; bat the Grecians, being apprized of 
their designs, set sail by night, and so, by a 
counter surprise, fell in with them while they 
were thus separated from their main squadron, 
took and sunk thirty, forced the rest to sea, 
alid there, by stress of weather, they were all 
soon after either sunk or stranded. Enraged at 
these disappointments, the Persians bore down 
the next day with their whole fleet, and draw- 
ing up in form of an half-moon, made an offer 
of battle, which .the Greeks as readily accept^ . 
ed. The Athenians, having been reinforced 
with three and fifty sail, the battle was very 
obstinate and bloody, and the success pretty 
nearly equal on both sides, so that both parties 
seemed content to retire in good order. 

All these actions, which passed near Arte* 
misa, though at that time indecisive, yet served 
not a little to animate and inspire the Athe* 
nians, who were now taught to think that there 
Was nothing either formidable in their numbers, 
or useful in the size of the Persian ships. Thus 
strengthening themselves with the hopes of 
more splendid engagements, they sailed away 
. from Artemisa, and stopped at Salamis, where 
they might most conveniently assist the Athe-^ 
nians. 

In the mean time, Xerxes having entered 
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with his numerous army into the country of 
Phocis, burned and plundered every town 
through which he passed. The inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus, who were naturally defended by 
their inaccessible situation, as their country 
was joined to the continent only by a neck of 
land, thought it the most prudent ws^y to de- 
fend the isthmus by a wall, take shelter behind 
that rampart, and to leave the rest of Greece 
to the mercy of the conqueror. The Athe- 
nians, however, whose country lay without the 
isthmus, remonstrated loudly against this deser- 
tion, and endeavoured to persuade (he Greeks 
to face the enemy in the plain. But prudence 
prevailed, and Themistocles gave them to un- 
derstand, that, though their country should be 
for a while overrun by the barbarous invader, 
yet they had still their wooden walls to rely on, 
for their fleet was ready to. transport them to 
such of their settlements as they thought proper. 
At first, howefver, this adyice was the most 
hateful that could be imagined. The p^ple 
thought themselves inevitably lost if they 
should once abandon the temples of their gods, 
and the tqmbs of their ancestors. But Themis- 
tocles, using all his eloquence and address to 
work upon their passions, represented to them 
that Athens did npt consist either of its walls 
or its housed, but of its citizens, and that the 
saving of these was the true preservation of 
the state. A deQree,»therefore, was passed, by 
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which it was ordained, that Athens, for a while, 
should be given up in trust to the gods, and 
that all the inhabitants, Whether in freedom or 
slavery^ should embark on board the fleet. 
When they began to prepare for this extraor- 
dinary embarkation, they had recourse to the 
council of Areopagus, who, from funds to us 
unknown, distributed eight drachmas to every 
man who went on board. In this calamitous 
desertion, Cimon, though very young, was seen 
encouraging the citizens by his words and ex- 
ample. Bearing in his hand a part of his 
}iprse's furniture, he went to offer it as now use- 
less, in the temple of Minerva, and then going 
down to the water-side, was the first that cheer- 
fully went on board. When he was followed 
by the rest of the city, so moving and melan- 
choly a sight drew tears even from the most 
pbdurate. A brave, generous, polite, and an- 
cient people, now forced from their native seats, 
to undergo all the vicissitudes and dangers of ' 
the sea J to implore a retreat from foreign 
states, and give up their native lands to the 
spoiler, was a most moving spectacle. Yet the 
steadiness and courage of some, and the pious 
resignation of all, demanded the utmost admi-> 
ration. The young and adventurous embarked 
forSalamis; the old, the women, and children^ 
took shelter at the city of Trezene, the inha- 
bitants of which generously offered them an 
ftsyluw. They even allovyed them a mainte- 
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nance at the expence of ihe public, permitted 
their children to gather fruit wherever they 
pleased, and appointed masters for their in- 
struction. But, in this general desertion, that 
which extremely raised the compassion of all, 
was the great mimber of bid men they were 
obliged to leave in the city, qn account of their 
age arid infirmities. Many also voluntarily re-r 
mained behind, believing that the citadel, which 
they had fortified with wooden ramparts, was 
What the oracle pointed out for general security. 
To heighten this scene of general distress, the 
matrons were seen clinging with fond affection 
to the places in which they had so long resided; 
the wives filled the stfeets with loud lamenta- 
tions, and even the poor domestic animals 
seemed to take a part in the general concern. 
It was impossible to see those poor creatures 
run howling and crying after their masters, 
who were going on shipboard, without being 
strongly affected. Among these, the faithful- 
ness of a. particular dog is recorded, who jump- 
ed into the sea after his master, and continued 
swimming as near as he could to the vessel till 
he landed at Salamis, and died the moment 
after upon the shore. Those few inhabitants 
that remained behind retired into the citadel, 
where, literally interpreting the pracle, they 
fortified it as well as they coiild, and patiently 
awaited the invader's approach. 
While Xerxes was continuing his march, he 
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wa$ told that the Grecians were employed \n 
seeing the games and combats then celebrating ^ 
at Olympia. It was not without indignation 
that he found his power so little able to terrify 
his enemies, or interrupt their amusements. 
Having sent off a. considerable detachitient of 
his army to plunder the temple at Delphos, 
with the rest he marched down^ into Attica, 
where he found Athens deserted of all but a 
few in the citadel. These men, despairing of 
succour, and unwilling to survive the loss of 
their country, would listen to no terms of ac- 
commodation; they boldly withstood the first 
assault^ and, warmed by enthusiasm of religioni 
began to hope for success. But a second as- 
sault carried their feebfe out- works; they were 
all put to the sword, and the citadel reduced 
to ashes. Flushed with this success, Xerxes 
dispatched a messenger to Susa with the news 
of his victories, and, at the same time, sent 
home a great number of pictures and statc^es, 
among which were thQse of Hfarmodius {^nd 
Aristogitofif 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeks sum<p 
moned a council of war, to consult upon the 
proper manner and place of opposing this bar- 
barous inundation. With respect to the ope- 
rations by land, it was universally detei^mined 
to defend the isthmus by a wall, and Cleom- 
brotus, the brother of t^onidas, was appointed 
to coa^mand that sti^tion ; but as to the opera- 
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tions at sea, these were not so generally agreed 
on. Eurybiades the Spartan, who was appoint- 
ed to the command of the fleet, was for having it 
advance near the isthmus, that it might co-ope- 
rate with the army at land ; but Themistocles 
was entirely of another opinion, and asserted, 
that it would be the most manifest error to 
abandon so advantageous a post as that of Sala- 
mis, where they were then stationed. They were 
iiow, he said, in possession of the narrow seas, 
where the number of the enemy could never 
avail them ; that the only hope now left the 
Athenians was their fleet, and that this must 
not be capriciously given up by ignorance to 
the enemy. Eurybiades, who considered him- 
self as glanced at, could not contain his resent- 
ment, but offered to strike Tbemistocles for his 
insolence. Strike me, cried the Athenian, 
strike me, but hear me. His moderation and 
his reasoning prevailed; the generals were re-« 
conciled to each other, and the result of the 
council was, that they should prepare to receive 
the Persians on the isthmus by land, and in the 
strait of Salamis by sea. 

Meanwhile Xerxes, after having demolished 
and burned Athens, marched down towards the 
sea, to act in conjunction with his fleet, which 
he had determined should once more come to 
an engagement with the enemy •. This was 
what Tbemistocles most ardently desired in his 
present situation, but he was ff^^rful his confe? 
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derates would not have courage to abide the 
eucounter. Their thoughts were still bent upoq 
sailing towards the isthmus, and assisting their 
army in case of distress. Themistocles, there- 
fore, in this exigence, was obliged to have re- 
course to one of tl)ose stratagems which mark 
superiority of genius : he contrived to let Xerxes 
privately understand, that the confederates were 
now assembled at Salamis, preparing for flight, 
and that it would be an easy task to attack and 
destroy them. This information was attended 
with the desired success. Xerxes gave orders 
to his fleet to surround Salamis by night, in 
order to prevent aa escape which be so much 
dreaded. 

In thi$ manner the Grecian fleet was blocked 
up, and no safety remained but in intrepidity and 
conquest. Even Themistocles himself was not 
apprized of the situation of his own forces and 
that of the enemy ; all the narrow straits were 
blocked up, and the rest of the Persian fleet 
were sent for, to make every passage impracti^ 
cable. In this exigence, Aristides, in whose 
bosom the love of his country always prevailed 
over every private revenge, was resolved to 
venture all, in order to apprize Themistocles of 
his situation and danger. He was then at Egina, 
where he had some forces under his command, 
and, with very great danger, ventured in a small 
boat through all the fleet of the enemy by night. 
Upon landing, he made up to the tent of The* 
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mhtocle^, and addressed bim in the foHowing 

Ihanner : — " If we are wise, Tbemistocles, we 

*' shail henceforth lay aside those vain and 

" puerile dissensions^ which have hitherto sepa- 

*' rated us. One^ strife, and a noble emulation 

^ it is, now remains for us, which of us shall be 

** most serviceable to our country. It is your's 

•* to command as a general, it is mine to obey 

^^ as a subject; and happy shall I be, if my ad* 

♦* vice can any way contribute to your and my 

•* country's glory." He then informed him of 

the fleet's real situation, and warmly exhorted 

him to give battle without delay. Themistocles 

felt all that generous gratitude which so disin* 

terested a conduct demanded; and, eager to 

show a return of noble friendship, let him into ^!^^ 

all his projects and aims, particularly this last) 

of suffering himself to be surrounded. After 

this, they used their joint authority with the 

other commanders to persuade them to engage^ 

and accordingly both fleets prepared themselves 

for battle. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred 
and eighty sh i ps, the Persian fleet was much more 
numerous; but, whatever advantage they had 
in numbei^, and the sise of their ships, they 
fell infinitely short of the Greeks in their naval 
skill, and their acquaiirtance with the seas where 
they fought ; but it was particularly in their 
commander' that the Greeks had the advantage^ 
Eurybiades had nominally the cond&ct of the 
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fleet, but Themistocles in reality conjiacted aU 
their openi^ioos. Nothiog escaped his vigilaiuMb 
and he knew how to improve every incident jto 
the greatest advantage. He therefore deferre4 
>he onset, until a \vind,whicfa) at that time of tl>^ 
year, was periodical, and which lie knew woukl 
;be favourable, should set in. As soon as thijs' 
arose, the signal was given for battle^ and th^ 
Xjrrecian fleet sailed forward in exact order. 

Xerxes, imputing his former ill success at sea 
.to his own absence, was resolved to be a wiIqqs^ 
of the present engagement, from the top of a 
promontory, where he caused a thrque to b^ 
erected for that purpose. This served, in some 
measure, to animate his forces, who, conscious 
of their king's observance of them, resolved tp 
merit his applause. The Persians, therefor^ 
advanced with such courage and impetuosity, a^ 
struck tfae enemy with terror, but their ardour 
abated When the engagement became closer. 
The numerous disadvantages of their circum- 
stances and situation then began to appear. Th^ 
wind blew directly in their faces ; the height 
and heaviness of their vessels rendered them un- 
wieldy and useless; even the number of their 
jships,in the narrow sea where they fought, only 
Served to embarrass and increase their confusion. 
The lonians, whom Themistocles had implored, 
by characters engraven along the rocks of the 
coacitj to remember from whence they derive^ 
their .ori^tnalf were the first who betook them- 
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selves to flight. In the other wing the contest 
was for some time doubtful^ untiL the Phoeni- 
cians and Cyprians being driven on shore, the 
rest retired in great disorder, and fell fod of 
each otherin theirretreat. In this total defection, 
Artemisa alone seemed to stop the progress of 
victory; and, at the head of her five ships, per- 
formed incredible acts of valour* Xerxes, who 
was a spectator of her conduct, could not help 
crying out, that his soldiers behaved like women 
in the conflict, and the women like soldiers. As 
this queen, from her signal intrepidity, was be- 
come very obnoxious to the Athenians, a price 
was set upon her head : sensible of which, as she 
was upon the point of falling into their hands, 
by a lucky turn of thought, she pretended to 
desert from her own party^ and to fall foul of 
one of their ships. The Greeks, thus concluding 
that she either belonged to them, or was a de- 
serter, permitted her to escape. In the mean 
time, the confederates pursued the Persian fleet 
' on every side ; some- were intercepted at the 
straits of Attica, many were sunk, and more 
taken. Above two hundred were burnt, all the 
rest were dispersed ; and the allies, dreeing the 
resentment of the Greeks, as well a^ of the Per- 
sian king, made the best of their way to their, 
•own country. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, 
in which the Persians had received a severer 
blow than they had ever hitherto experienced 
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from Greece. Themistocles, in a secret con- 
versation with Aristides, was, or pretended to 
be, so elated, as to propose breaking down the 
bridge by which Xerxes had made his way info 
Europe. Whether Themistocles was really sin- 
cere in the proposal, remains a doubt; but Aris- 
tides used all his powers to dissuade his coadju-^ 
tor from such an undertaking. He represented 
to him the danger of reducing so powerful an 
enemy to desperation, and asserted, that it was 
his wish to be reUeved from such a usurper 
with all possible dispatch. Themistocles at once 
acquiesced in his reasons; and, in order to 
hasten the king's departure, contrived to have 
hini secretly informed, that the Grecians de- 
signed to break down the bridge. 

The situation qf Xerxes was such, that the 
smallest repulse was now sufficient to wean him 
from his darling expedition. Astonished at the 
late overthrow, and alarmed at this new informa- 
tion, he only -wanted a decent pretext for retreat- 
ing, when Mardonius came conveniently to ex* 
tricate him from his embarrassments. He began 
by extenuating the. late loss, and ^he many ex- 
pedients that remained to relieve their situation ; 
he laid all the blame of their defeat upon the 
cowardice of the auxiliaries, and their insincere 
attachment to his cause. He advised him to re- 
turn speedily to his kingdom, lest his ill success, 
and fame, which always represents things worse 
than they are, should occasion any commotions 
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in his absence. He engaged, if he would leave 
him three hundred thousand of his choice troops, 
to subdue all Greece with glory. On the other 
hand, if the event proved otherwise, he would 
take all the blame of miscarriage, and suffer iu 
person, if it were to retrieve the honour of his 
master.. This advice was very well received by 
Xerxes, wh9, thinking enough had been given 
to glory, when he had made himself master of 
Athens, prepared to return to Persia at the head 
of a part of his army; leaving the other part of 
it with Mardonius, not so much with the hopes 
of reducing Greece, as through the fear of being 
pursued. 

These resolutions were communicated in a 
council held soon after the fight; and the night 
following, the fleet set sail in great confusion to- 
wards the Hellespont, and took up their winter 
quarters at Cuma. The king himself, leaving the 
generals to take care of the army, hastened with a 
small retinue to the seaside,which he reached for* 
ty-fi ve days after the battle of Salamis. When he 
arrived at that place, he found the bridge broken 
down by the violence of the waves, in a tempest 
that bad lately happened. He was therefore 
obliged to pass the strait in a smallboat; which 
manner of returning, being compared to the os- 
tentatious method in which he had set out, render* 
ed his disgrace still more poignant and afl3icting. 
The army, which he had ordered to follow him, 
having been unprovided with provisions, suffered 
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great hardships by the way. After having con- 
sumed all the corn they could find, they were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the 
bark and leaves of trees. Thus harassed and 
fatigued, -a pestilence began, toconoplete their 
misery: and, after a fatiguing journey of forty- 
five days, in which they were pursued rather 
by vultures and beasts of prey, thai) by men, 
t&^ canie to tlie Hellespont, where they 
cposaed t)Tei> They inarched from thence to 
Safdis/ . Such was the end of Xerxes' expedi- 
tion int<> Qreece : a measure begun in pride, 
^nd lermij^atied in infamy. It is to be observed, 
hiowevbr» that we have all this account from the 
Greek writers only, who> no doubt, have been 
partial to their countrymen. I am told, that 
the Persian ;hidtorians represent this expedition 
in a very different light} and say, that the 
king was recalled, in the midst of his successes^ 
to quell an insurrection at home. Be this as 
it will, the affairs of Persia seemed after that 
to go backward, until the time when Alexander 
led a conquering army of Greeks tQ invade them 
in turn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE RETREAT OF X£RX£& TO THfc 
PEACE CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE GREEKS 
AND PERSIANS. 

3524 The first object the Greeks at- 
' tended to after the battle of Sala- 
mis was to send the first fruits of the rich spotl 
they had taken from the Persians to Delphos* 
Considered in a confederated light, they were 
ever attentive to the duties of religion ; attd 
though their sects and opinions in philosophy 
taught mankind to entertain but yety meat) 
ideas of the object of public worship, yet it was 
religion that formed their bond of union, and 
for a while held them feebly together. When 
that bond came to be broken, and the council 
of the Amphictyons became rather a political 
than a religious assembly, the general union 
no longer prevailed, and the different states fell 
a sacrifice to their own contentions. 

Tlie joy of the Greeks upon this victory was 
general and loud : every commander had his 
share of honour, but the glory of Themistocles 
eqlipsed that of all the rest. It was a custom 
in Greece, that, after a battle, the commanding 
officers should declare who had distinguished 
themselves most, by writing the names of such 
as merited the first and second rewards. On this 
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occasion each officer concerned adjudged the 
first rank to himself, but all allowed the second 
to Themistocles, which was, in fact, allowing 
him a tacit superiority. This was farther con- 
firmed by the Lacedaemonians, who carried 
him in triumph to Sparta; and who, having 
adjudged the reward of valour to their own 
countryman, Eurybiades, adjudged that of wis- 
dom to Themistocles. They crowned him with 
olive, presented him with a rich chariot, and 
conducted him with three hundred horse to the 
confines of their state. But there was an ho- 
mage paid him that flattered his pride yet 
more: when he appeared at theOlympic game^ 
the spectators received him with uncommon 
acclamations. As soon as he appeared the whole 
assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody 
regarded either the games or the combatants; 
Themistocles was the only spectacle worth 
their attention. Struck with such flattering 
honours, he could not help observing, that be 
that day re^ed the fruits of all his labours. 

After the Grecians were returned from pur^ 
suing the Persian fleet, Themistocles sailed to 
all the islands that had espoused their intere^ts^ 
in order to levy contributions. The first he ap- 
plied to ^asthat of Andros, from whose inhabit^ 
ants he required a considerable sum. / c&mt^ 
said he, to youy accompanied by tttfo very poto- 
erful divinities^ Persuasion and Necessity. -^— - 
Alas! replied they, we also have divinities on 
L2 
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oier side. Poverty and Impossibility. In conse- 
quence of this reply, be blocked them up for 
sometime; but, finding them too well fortr* 
fied, he was obliged to retire. Some othel* 
islands^ however^ were neither furnished with 
so much.reasonj nor so much power. He ex- 
acted large sums from all such as were incapable 
of ap|H)iitioi!i ; and these contributions hechiefly 
jconverted to bis own private advantage : thus 
sbewing in his own character two very oddly 
assorted qualities — avarice and a love of fame. 
Mardopiu$, who remained in Greece with a 
body of three hundred thousand men, passed 
the, winter in Thessaly ; and, in the beginning of 
4»pring, led them down i^to the province of Boeo^ 
tia. . Fi'Qm thence he sent Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, with a splendid retinue, to Athens, 
to make proposals for an accommodation, and to 
endeavour to make them separate their interests 
from the general cause of Greece. He offered 
JtQ rebuild their city, to give them a considerable 
sum of money, to suffer them to enjoy their laws 
.and constitution, and to give them the govern- 
ment of all Greece. The Spartans, alarmed at 
^thi^ alluring offer, dispatched a messenger to 
Athens, who was instructed to say, that they 
hoped the Athenians entertained juster notions 
of true glory and patriotism ; that they held the 
common danger, by which the various states of 
Greece were bound to ^ive mutual aid to each 
other, as of a more urgent nature ; and, at least, 
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that they had a greater reverence for the memory 
of their illustrious ancestors, than to sacrifice 
those whom they had so gallantly defended and 
delivered, hy acceding to the infamous terms 
vi^hich had been proposed. That the Athenians 
might not hold up necessity as a plea for their 
complying, the Spartans generously offered to 
maintain ther wives and children at their own 
expence, and in their own city. Aristides was 
at that time in the highest office, being principal 
archon at Athens. It was in his presence that 
the king of Macedon made his proposals, and 
that the deputies from the other states of Greece 
endeavoured to avert the force of them. But 
Aristides wanted no prompter but the natural 
dictates of his own heart to give them an answer. 
" To men," said he, " bred up to pleasure and 
ignorance, it is natural to prolSer great rewards, 
and to hope by bribes to buy off virtue. Bar*' 
barians, who make silver and gold the chief ob- 
jects of their esteem, may be excused fur think- 
ing to corrupt the fidehty of a people j but that 
the Lacedaemonians, who came to remonstrate 
against these offers, should suppose they could 
prevail, was indeed surprising. The Athenians 
have the common liberty of Greece intrusted to 
their care, and mountains of gold are not able 
to shake their fidelity. No; so long as that sun, 
which the Persians adore, continues to shine 
with wonted splendor, so long shall the Athe» 
mW9 be mortal enemies to the Persians; so long 
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shall they continue to pursue them for ravaging 
their lands, for burning their houses, and poHut* 
ing their temples ; such is the answer we return 
to the Persian proposal; and you," continued 
he, addressing himself to Alexander, *' if you 
are truly their friend, refrain for the future from^ 
being the bearer of such proposals ; your ho- 
nour, and perhaps even your safety, demands it." 

The treaty being thus broke up, Mardonius 
prepared to act with vigour, and invaded Attica, 
which the Athenians were once more obliged to 
desert, and leave to his fury. He entered Athens 
ten months after it had been taken by Xerxes, 
the inhabitants having again conveyed them* 
selves to Salamis, and dther neighbouring places. 
In that state of exile and want they continued, 
contented with all their sufferings, since repaid 
by freedom. Even Lycidas, a senator, who at* 
tempted to propose a submission, was stoned to 
death, while his wife and children met with the 
same fate from the women ; so strong was the. 
aversion which the Athenians had conceived 
against all communicaticps with Persia. 

In the mean time the Spartans, whose duty it 
was to co-operate with the Athenians, with equal 
ardour, unmindful of the general cause, only 
thought of making preparations for their own 
security, and resolved to fortify the Isthmus, in 
order to hinder the enemy from entering into 
Peloponnesus. TTiis the Athenians considered 
as a base and ungrateful defection ; and sent de* 
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poties to remonstrate against the Spartan con- 
duct. These had orders to say, that if Sparta 
should persist in its partial method t>f seeking 
security, the Athenians' would follow their -ex- 
ample 'y and, instead of suffering all for Greece, 
would turn with their fleet to the Persians, who» 
being thus masters of the sea, could invade the 
territory of Sparta wlienever they should think 
proper. These menaces had so good an effect, 
, that five thousand men were privately dispatch- 
ed, each attended with seven Helotes, and were 
actually upon their march before the -Spartans 
gave. the Athenian deputies any answer. 

Mardonius, at this time, had left Attica, and 
was on his return to the country of Boeotian 
where he resolved to wait the approach of the 
enemy, as he could there draw up his forces 
with greater ease than in tbehilly partsof Attica> 
where a few might be opposed to numbers with 
greater success. He encamped by the river 
Asopus, along the banks X)f which his army ex- 
tended, consisting of three hundred thousand 
fighting men. 

6reata3 this army was, the Greeks, witfh much 
inferior forces, resolved to meet it in the field. 
Their forces were by this time assembled, and 
amount<)d to seventy thousand men : of these, 
five thousand were Spartans, attended by thirty- 
five thousand Helotes. The Athenians amount^ 
ed to eight thousand, and the troops of the allies 
made up the remainder. In the right wing of 
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this army the Spartans were placed, commanded 
by Cleombrotus; in th^ left wing the Atheni- 
ans, with Aristides at their head. In this order 
they followed Mardonius into Bceotia^deteripin* 
ed on trying the fate of a battle, and encamped 
^t, no great distance from them at the foot of 
Mount Cythaeron. Here they continued for 
some time, awaiting in dreadful suspense a bat- 
tle, that was to determine the fate of Greece. , 
Some skirmishing between the Persian cavalry 
and the wing of the Grecian army, in which the 
latter were successful, seemed to give a presage 
of future victory ; which, however, for ten 
days, neither side seemed willing to strike for. 

While the two armies were thus opposed, 
waiting the most favourable opportunity of en- 
gaging, the Greeks, by their mutual dissensions, 
were on the point of losing their freedom in 
satisfying their mutual jealousy. The first dis- 
pute that arose in the army was begun by the 
Tegeans, who contended with the Athenians 
upon the point of precedence. They willingly 
allowed the Spartans the command of the right 
>ving, as they constantly had it : but they insisted 
on having the left, alledging, that they had 
earned it by fprmer acts of valour, and well 
known success. The dispute ran high, a muti- 
nous disposition began to prevail in all parts of 
the army, and the enemy were likely to become 
victorious without a blow. In this general spirit 
of dissension, Aristides only appeared unmoyed. 
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Long noted for his imt>artiality and justice, all 
parties fixed their eyes upon him, as the only 
person from whom they could expect a paci- 
fication. Wherefore, turning himself to the 
Spartans, and some of the rest of the confede* 
rates, he iaddressed'them in the following man- 
ner: — '* It is not now a time, my friends, to dis- 
pute of the merit of past services, for all boast- 
ing is vain in tlie day of danger. Let it be the 
brave manVpride to own, that it is not the post 
or station which gives courage, or which can 
take it away. I head the Athenians: whatever 
post you shall assign us, we will maintain it, and 
will endeavour to make our station, wherever we 
are placed, the post of true honour and military 
glory. We are come hither, not to contend with 
our friends, but to fight with our enemies j not 
to boast of our ancestors, but to imitate them. 
This battle will distinguish the merit of each city, 
each commander ; and the lowest centinel will 
share the honour of the day." This speech de- 
termined the council of war in favour of the 
Athenians, who, thereupon, were allowed to 
maintain their former station. 

A fatal conspiracy, in the midst of the Ather 
nians> threatened consequences still more dan- 
gerous, becatise they were unseen. Some of 
the best a:nd richest families^ who had wasted 
their fortunes in the war, and lost their credit in 
the city, entered into a conspiracy to deliver tip 
Greece hito the hands of the Persians. Aristides, 
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however> still watchful in the service of the state, 
was early informed of their machinations, and 
instantly laid their schemes before the general 
council. Not withstanding, he was contented 
viit\k having eight of the conspirators arrested ; 
and of the3e, two only were reserved for trial. 
Yet his lenity, or> to call it by a truer name, 
his prudence, would not permit him to act ri- 
gorously even against these ; as he knew that 
severity, iu times of general danger, would but 
depress the ardour of the army, he permitted 
them to escape, and thus sacrificed publicjustice 
to public security. 

Both armies had now continued for ten days 
in sight of each other, in anxious expectation 
of an engagement, both willing to begin, yet 
both afraid to strike; as the aggressor was to en^ 
gage at a disadvantage. But Mardonius, being 
naturally of an impatient, fiery disposition, grew 
very uneasy at so long a delay. Besides, he had 
only a few provisions left for his army, and the 
Grecians grew every day stronger by the addi^ 
tion of fresh supplies. He therefore called a 
council of war, to deliberate whether he should 
give battle. Artabazus, a person of singular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion^that 
they should not hazard a battle, but that they 
should retire under the walls of Thebes; while 
the enemy, formed of various troops, and sob^ 
ject to different leaders, would destroy each other 
by their various dissensions, or might be partly 
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corrapted to give up the comonon cause. This 
opinion wa^ the most reasonable; but MardoniuSj 
spurred oo by his uataral impetuosity, and 
wearied with a protracted war, resolved to en- 
gage, nor had the rest courage to contradict 
his resolution. The result, therefore, was, that 
they should give battle the next* day. 

This being resolved on the side t)f Persia, the 
Greeks were not less prepared for the engage- 
ment; for they had been secretly apprized the 
night before, by Alexander, king of Macedon, 
cf the result of the Persian councils. Pausanias, 
therefore, the commander in chief, gave orders 
to his army to prepare themselves for battle ; 
and, drawing up his forces, placed the Athenians 
on the fight, as being better acquainted with 
the Persian manner of fighting, and flushed with 
former success. Whether it was fear or pru-» 
dence that suggested this change to the general, 
the Athenians took the post of honour with ex- 
ultation; nothing was heard among them but 
mutual exhortations to bravery, and a steady 
resolution to conquer or fall. But Mardoniusj 
bearing of this alteration in the disposition of 
the Grecian army, made an alteration also in 
his own. This also once more produced a 
change in the disposition of the Greeks; by 
' this changing and rechanging the order of bat- 
tlie, nothing farther was done for that day. 

At night the Greeks held a council of war, in 
which it was resolved, that they should decamp 
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from their present situation, and ma)*ch to an- 
other, more coDveniently situated for water; As 
their removal was performed in the night, much 
disorder ensued; and, in themorping, Mardonins 
perceiving them scattered over the plain, he sup- 
posed that they were flying, rather than retreat- 
ing; he therefore resolved to pursue with his 
whole army. The Greeks, perceiving his de- 
sign, soon collected their scattered forces, which 
the darkness had dispersed ; but not intimidated^ 
smd halting near the little city of Plataeaj there 
determined to wait the shock of their pursuers. 
The barbarian forces soon came up to the en- 
gagement, with their Accustomed howling^ ex- 
pecting rather to plunder than to fight. The 
Lacedaemonians, who closed up the rear of the 
Grecian army, were the first who supported the 
shock of the assailants. They were, in some 
measure, separated from the rest of the army by 
the obstinacy of one of their own regiments, 
who considered their retreat as contrary to the 
idea of Spartan discipline; but, still consisting 
of a formidable body of men, they were in a 
capacity of making head against the invaders. 
Collecting themselves, therefore, into a pha- 
lanx, they stood impenetrable and immoveable 
to. all the assaults of the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Athenian troops, who 
were.apprized of the attack, quickly turned back, 
in order to assist their allies; but the Greeks 
^'bo were in Persian pay, to the number of five 
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thousand, ioiercept^ their return. Thu$ the 
batde was divided into two, aod foughjt with 
gr^at ardovir in various parts of the fielfd. But 
tiothiog could resist the weight of the Spartan 
phajanxy who, softer soiPiie time, brpke in upon 
the Persian. fprces, an4put tb^m into disorder* 
In this tumult, M^rdpaius, attempting to destroy 
tb^ order of battle, .^iincl rushing into ib^e midst 
of the caroijige, was killed by Aimnest U8;». a Spar* 
tan; and soon after all his army bet^k them- 
selves to flight. The other Greek troops. ^oou 
. followed the brave example set tbemby Spartdi 
and the rout became ge^neral. A^tabaziis/ who 
coqimanded. a body of forty thousand Persians, 
fled with them towards the Hellespont, while the 
rest fortified themselves in <thei.r carnp with 
wooden ramparts. There they weue attacked 
by JChe. Spar tans, who were i^ot well skilled in 
that part of war; but the Athenians SQonj.cau)e 
up tp their assistance, and easily eflectied a 
br.qach in this hasty rampart. It was then that 
the slaughter of the enemy was indiscriminate 
and terrible. Of all the Persian army that had 
taken refuge , there, not four thousand men 
escaped. Alcove an hundred thousand men 
were put to the sword; and the conquerors, 
willing to rid their country at once of their ter- 
rible invaders, refused to give quarter. Thus 
ended the Persian invasions of Greece, nor 
ever after was the Persian army seen to cross, 
the Hellespont. 
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The carnage being at last over, the Oreek§ 
bnried their dead, which at most did not araoatit 
to ten thousand men ; and soon after, as a testis 
mony of their gratitiide to hearen, they caused 
a statue of Japiter to be made «t the general 
expence, which they placed in his temple at 
Olympia. It was now thatthe first fnneml games 
and fiineral orations Were invented. They were 
meant to serve not only as monuments of ho- 
nour to the dead, but as incitements to ^ory 
to the living. The names of the several na- 
tions of Greece that were present in the engage- 
ment, were engraven on the right side of the 
ped^tal of the statue that was dedicated to 
Japiter; the Spartans first, the Athenians next^ 
and all the rest in order. 

While success attended the Grecian arms by 
Imid, they were not less fortuns^te at sea. The 
greatest part of the Persian fleet, after the de- 
feat at Salamis, wintered at Cumae, and in the 
spring mo^d to Samos, both to guard and awe 
the coasts of Asia. The Grecians, in the mean 
while, were refitting their ships at iEgina; and» 
\being importuned by the Samians, they put to 
sea under the conduct of Leotichydes,.the Spar- 
tan, and Xanthippus, the Athenian. The Per- 
aahs, apprized of their approach, and having 
long experienced their own inferiority, would 
not venture to oppose them at sea, but drew up 
Iheir ships upon land at Mycale,. a promontory 
of Ionia, where they fortified them with a wall 
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and a deep tnencfa, while they were also pre* 
tected by an army of sipcty thousand foot uit- 
der the dommand of Trgranes. This, how- 
eirer, did not d«ter the Gredts from venturing 
to attack tteenr. Leotichydes» haying endea* 
voured to make die Ionics revolt, landed his 
forces, and the next 'day prepared for the as^ 
sault. He drew nf» his army in two bodies ; 
the one, consl^ing chiefly of Athenians and 
Corinthians, kept the plain, whilst the other, of 
Lacedemonians, marched over the hills an<[ 
precipices, to gftin the highest ground. The 
battle being joined, gr^t courage and resolu- 
tion was shown on both sides// and the fortune 
of the t}ay cxmtimsed for a long time in sos- 
peiase. llie defection of theOreek auxili^es, 
im the P^sian ahny, turned the. fate of the 
battle; the Persians were soon routed, and par- 
*,siied with greal; slaughter to their very tents. 
The Athenians had made themselves masters of 
the iidd before the Lacedsemonidms could come 
Tip to their assistance, so that all the ^are these 
had in the action, was to disperse some Persian 
troops which were attempting to make a regu- 
lar retreat, soon after their ramparts were forced, 
and all their vessels burnt: so that nothing 
could be more complete than the victory at 
M ycale. - Tigranes, the Persian general, and 
forty thousand men of his army, lay dead on 
the field of battle.; the fleet was destroyed; 
add of the great army brought into Europe by 
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Xerxes, scarce one man remained to csxtyibsLok 
the tidings. ' 

Tbe battle of Plataea was foaght inihe tnom* 
>ngi and that of Mycale in the (erening of the 
same d^y. But what is very extraordinary, it 
is universally affirmed, that the victory of Pla- 
t^a #as known at Mycale before the battle 
begun,, though it is a passage of several . days 
from one place to the other. It is most proba* 
ble that Leotychides framed the report to en* 
leourage his army, and incite.them to emulatib 
their associates^ in the cause, of freedom. 

- During these misfortune:^ Xerxes, who; bad 
been the cause of all, lay at Sardis, exp^ting 
the event of his expedition. :Bttt mess^spgcrs 
CLoiming every hour, loaded with^tiie n.ewa<^ 
a^me ^fatal disaster, and finding him^^If wahle 
tof retrieve his affiurs, he retired farther int* 
the eojontry, and endeavoured .to* drown in lip^* 
ury and riot the .uneasy reflections of hisisuc* 
ce^sless ambition. To the want of success 
i^broad, was. added the contempt oC bis subjects 
at iH>me; and this brought pn a train. (tf.trear 
sonsi insurrections, sacrilege, murder, incest, 
and cruelty ; so that the latter part of bis reign 
wa$ as scandalous as- the first, part, of it had 
been uq^rtunate. . 

The Grecis^n fleet, after the battle of Mycale, 
set sail towards the Hellespont, in order to pos- 
sess themselves of the bridges vi^hich Xerxes 
had built over that strait j but finding them al- 
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ready destroyed by the tempestuous weather, 
they returned home. I^rora this time, all the 
cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians, and 
having entered into the general confederacy, 
most of them preserved their liberty during the 
time that empire subsisted. 

The treasures which the Persians had brought 
into Greece were very great, and, in conse- 
quence of their defeat, became a prey to the 
conquerors. From this period the Greeks be- 
gan to lose their spirit of hardy and laborious 
virtue, and to adopt the refined indolence and 
captious petulance, and the boundless love of 
pleasure, which extreme wealth is ever known 
to produce. The former equality of the peo- 
ple now began to be broken, and while otie 
part of the inhabitants rioted in opiileeee and 
luxury, another was seen pining in wiantand 
despair.. It was in, vain that philosophy <(eared 
its head to stop these calamities; its voice 
reaches but to a few : the great and the little 
vulgar are equally deaf to its dictates. From 
this time 'we are to view a different picture ; 
and, instead of a brave and refined people, 
confederating against tyranny, we are to be- 
hold an enervated and factious populace, a cor« 
rupt administration, and wealth alone making 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE VICTORY AT MYCALS^ TO THE B£^ 
&INNING OF THE PELOPQNVESIAN WAR. 

. nM otcafi No sooner were dbe Greeks freed 

A. M. oo20. -. ^, , . r i^ * 

from the apprehensions of a foreiga 
inyasioD, than they began to entertain jealousies 
of each other. Indeed these petty animosities 
had all along subsisted among them, but thejr 
were kept under by the sense of general dat^B;^^ 
As this collection of republics was composed 
of states entirely dissimilar in manners^ inte- 
rests^ and inclinations, it was no way surprising 
to find its parts ever at variance with each other. 
The first marks of jealousy, upon the destmc- 
tion of the Persian army, exhibited themselves 
between the Athenians and Spartans. The one, 
a refined, ambitious state, unwilling to admit a 
SQperior in the general confederacy: the other, 
a hardy, unpolished race, which could never 
tfakik G^ acfanitting a feeble state as an equaL 
The Athenians, with their families, being re^ 
turned to their own country, began to think of 
rebuilding the city, which had been almost de^ 
stroyed during the Persian war. As every new 
foundation aims at improving the old, they laid 
a plan of strengthening and extending their 
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walls, and giving their city at once more mag- 
Rtficenoe and security. This was but natural ^ 
however, the Lacedsemonians conceived a jea- 
lousy at this undertaking, and began to think 
that Athens, from being mistress of the seas» 
would soon attempt usurping all authority upon 
land. They, tterefore, sent an embassy to the 
Athenians, to dissuade them from this under- 
taking ; giving as am ostensible reason, the dan«^ 
ger such fortifications would be of to the gene* 
ral confederacy, if they should ever fall into 
the hands of the Persians. T^is message at 
first appeared reasonable, and the Athenians 
poit an immediate stop to their undertaking ; 
but Tbemistocles, who, since the battle of Sala«> 
mis, continued to guide in the assemblies of 
Athens, easily saw through the pretext, and 
advised the council to meet their dissimulation 
with similar address. He, therefore, answered 
tfae Spartan Embassadors, that the Athenians 
would 80k>n send an embassy to Lacedsemon,in 
which tbey would fully satisfy all their scruples. 
Having thus gained time, he procured himself to 
be elected for that important negociation, and 
took care to draw out the treaty by studied de^ 
Ii^. He had previously desired that his colleagues 
ihould follow one after another, and still he 
alleged, at Lacedasmon, that he only waited for 
their arrival to determine the affair at a single 
aiudience. During all this time tfae work was 
cafried on at Athens with the utmost vigouf 
M 2 
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and industry; the women and children, stran* 
gers and slaves, were all employed in it, nor 
Mas i£ interrupted for a single day. It was in 
vain that the Spartans complained of this pro- 
jcedtxre; it was in vain that they urged Themis- 
tocles to hasten his business; he stedfastly de- 
nied the first, and entreated them not to give 
any credit to loose and idle reports. He de- 
sired they would send again, and inquire into 
the truth of the matter ; and at the same time 
advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan en- 
voys utitil he andtiis colleagues should return. At 
last, finding all his pretences for delay exhausted, 
. he boldly demanded an audience, and knowing 
that the work was finished, he no longer kept on 
the mask. He then informed the Spartans, in fiill 
council, that Athens was now in a condition to 
keep out an enemy, whether foreign or domes* 
tic; that what his countrymen had done, was 
conformable both to the law of nations, and 
the common interest of Greece. Every city 
had a right to consult for its own safety, with^ 
out submitting to the advice or controul of its 
neighbours; that, what had been done, was en- 
tirely in consequence "of his advice; and, in 
short, that whatever injury they offered him, 
they must expect it would be returned upon 
their own ambassadors, who were still detained 
at Athens. These declarations extremely dis- 
(>leased the Lacediemonians; but, either sensi-* 
ble of their truth, or unwilling to come to an 
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open rupture, they dissembled their resent- 
ment; and the ambassadors on both sides, hav- 
ing all suitable honours paid them, returned to 
their respective cities. Themistocles was re- 
ceived with as much joy by his fellow citizens, 
as if he bad returned from triumph ; and he 
was of a disposition to feel those lionours with 
the highest delight. 

Having thus taken proper precautions for se- 
curing the city, his next care was to strengthen 
the port, and form an harbour at once spacious 
-and secure. He likewise obtained a decree, 
that every year they should build twenty ves- 
sels, to continue and augment their force by 
sea; and, in order to engage the greater num- 
ber of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, 
he caused particular privileges and immunities 
to be granted to them. His design was to ren- 
der Athens a maritime city; in which he folv 
lowed a very different system of politics from 
their former governors, who bent all their efforts 
to alienate the minds of the people from com- 
merce and naval affairs. 

But as success in one part is apt tp lead on to 
designs still more extensive, Themistocles was 
willing to outstep the* bounds of justice in the 
prosecution of his darling objects^ He even 
formed a plan of supplanting Sparta, and mak- 
ing Athens the unrivalled mistress of Greece. 
On a certain day, therefore, he declared, in a 
full assembly of the people, that he had a very 
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important design to propose, but which coald 
not be communicated to the public, as the exe- 
cution required secrecy and dispatch. Hh there- 
fore desired they would appoint a person to 
whom he might explain himself, one whose 
judgment might direct, and whose authority 
might confirm him in his design. It was not 
easy to miss the wisest and the best man of the 
state, and Aristides was unanimously chosen by 
the whole assembly, as the properest person to 
weigh the justice as. well as the utility of the 
proposal. Themistocles^ therefore, taking him 
aside, told him, that the design he had conceived 
was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest of 
the Grecian states, which then lay in a neigh- 
bouring port, and thus procure Athens an un- 
disputed sovereignty of the sea. Aristides, inr 
wardly displeased at the proposal, made no an- 
swer, but returning to the assembly, informed 
them, that nothing could be more advantageous 
to Athens than what Tbemistocles proposed, but 
that nothing could be more unjust. The peo- 
ple, still possessed of a share of remaining vir- 
tue, unanimously declined<the proposal, without 
knowing its contents, and conferred the surname 
of Just upon Aristides; a title still the more 
flattering, as he had so well deserved it. 

Thus Athens, being restored to peace and se- 
curity, once more began to apply to those arts 
that ^dom life and secure freedom. The people 
began to assume a greater share in the govern^ 
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meat of the state than they had hitherto aspired 
at, and 8t6|K5 were ^very day taken to render 
the oanstitution entirely popular. Ari&tides 
.perceived this, and justly dreaded . the conse- 
quences of a deiBocratic government; he there- 
fore procured a decree^that the archons, who 
were the chief magistrates of the state, should 
he chosen indiscriminately from all ranks of 
Athenians without distinction. Thus^ by in- 
dulging the citizens in a part of their wishes^ 
he secured a legal subordination among the 
whole. 

In the mean time, the Grecians, encouraged 
by their former victories, resolved to send a fleet 
to deliver their confederates, who still groaned 
beneath the Persiain yoke. Pausanias com* 
manded the Spartan fleet, while Aristides, and 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades, were appointed 
to conduct the fleets of Athens. This was the 
first time the latter, who was yet very young, 
was placed in a sphere for the exhibition of bis 
virtues. He had formerly suffered himself to be 
imprisoned till he could pay his father's fine ; 
and bis piety upon that occasion gave the most 
favourable presage of his future greatness. 
When set at liberty, his services in war soon be- 
came conspicuous, and it was seen that be acted 
with the courage of bis father, the judgment of 
Tbentiistpcles, and with more sincerity than 
either. The ingenuous q[)enue$s of his temper 
being easily seen, he was opposed in the state 
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as a counterpoise to the craft and subtlety of 
Tbemistocles, and thus advanced to the higliest 
employments both at home and abroad. Under 
these commanders the allied fleet first directed 
their course to the i3le of Cyprus, where thfey 
restored all the cities to their liberty; then, steer- 
ing towards the Hellespont, they attacked the 
city of Byzantium, of which they made them- 
selves masters, and took a vast number of pri- 
soners, many of whom were of the richest an4 
most considerable families of Persia. 

The success of this expedition was not mone 
flattering to the Greeks, than in the end preju- 
dicial to them. A deluge of wealth pouring in 
corrupted the simplicity, and tainted the man- 
ners of every rank of people. The Athenians, 
already skilled in the arts of politeness and ef- 
feminacy, concealed their change for a time, 
but it soon broke out among the Spartans; and 
Pausanias himself, their commander, was the 
first who was infected with the contagion. Being 
naturally of an haughty and imperious temper, 
and still more impressed with the gloomy auste* 
rity of Sparta, he set^ no bounds to bis ambition ; 
he treated his officers, and even the confederate 
generals, with severity, arrogance, and disdain, 
and so much alienated the minds of the soldiers^^ 
that he was forsaken by all the confederates, 
who put themselves! under the command and 
protection of Aristides and Cimon. This haughty 
^dd impolitic conduct was th^ means of trans^ : 
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ferring the sovereignty of the sea from the hsr 
GedaBmonians to the Athenians^ it gave a bias 
to the scale of the Athenian power, which no 
subsequent effort of the Spartans could possibly 
counteract, Aristides and Cimon bad ever 
preserved an evenness of conduct; aifable, 
courteous^ and obliging, they tempered their 
authority with mildness, and won, by their 
gentle manners, such as they could not engage 
by their beneBts. An opposition so mortify- 
ing could not but be displeasing to Pausanias; 
it was in vain that he attempted to keep up 
his authority by pride and ostentation i . his im^ 
portance sunk with his unpopularity i aud he 
became contemptible, even to those that still 
acknowledged his command. 

Perhaps it was from these motives that he re- 
solyed to sacrifice his country to his ambition^ 
and give up to the Persians a state where he 
could no longer expect to dictate. Be this as 
it will, he made overtures for gaining the favour 
pf Xerxes; and, in or4er to ingratiate himself 
at the court of that monarch, he suffered some 
40f. his more exalted prisoners to make their 
escape by night. These prisoners were com- 
missioned with letters to Xerxes, wherein he of- 
fered to deliver up Spitrta and all Greece, on 
condition that he would give him his daughter 
in marriage. Xerxes readily hearkened to the 
proposal, and referred him to Artabazus^ his 
governor^ to concert oieasures with him for 
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putting it in execution. He also famished bim 
with a large sum of money, to be distrihiited 
among such of the Grecian states as would jom 
in the conspiracy. 

How long this treaty continued secret, we are 
not told, but it was discovered at Sparta befdre 
it could be put in executipn, and Pausaxiias was 
ordered home to take bis trial for the offence. 
The proofs, however, against him, were not suf- 
ficitot for conviction, as the Ephori had made 
at a rule never to convict a man but upon the 
plainest evidence. But his command was taken 
from him, and he retired, still meditating re- 
venge, and the destruction of his country. It 
was not long, however, before he received a 
second summons to appear before the Ephori, 
for fresh crimes; and a number of his own 
slaves were found to depose against him. Still, 
however, be bad the fortune to come off^ the 
mildness of the Spartan laws, and the authority 
of his regal oflice, which he still possessed* 
conspiring to protect him. 

Pausanias, having -in this manner twice 
escaped the justice of his country, would not, 
however, abandon his base projects, or sacrifice 
his resentment to his safety. Immediately upon 
his being acquitted, be returned to the sea 
coasts, without any authority from the state, and 
still continiled to carry on his correspondence 
with Artaba^us. He now acted with sUch little 
reserve, that his conduct was known to tbf 
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Ephori, and they only wanted inforaiatiDn to 
convict him. While they were thus.perpk&ed 
for want of evidence, a certain slave, who was 
called the Argilian, cleared their doubts, and 
cam^ with proofs which could not be.resisted* 
This man. had been employed by Pausanias to 
carry a letter to Artabazus, and he accordingly 
prepared himself for the expedition; but^re^ 
fledbg that many of his fellow slaves had been 
sent on similar messages, and seeing none of 
them return, he was induced to open the packet 
of which he was the bearer, and there he dia* 
covered the mystery, and his own danger. It 
seems that Pausanias and the Persian governor 
had agreed to put to death all the messengers 
they mutually sent to each other as soon as their 
letters were ddivered, that there might be no 
possibility left of tracing out, or discovering the 
correspondence. This letter he delivered to 
the Ephori, who were now convinced that 
Pausanias was guilty ; but, for a more thorough 
confirmation, they were willing to have it from 
himself. For this purpose, they contrived that 
the slave.should take sanctuary in the temple of 
Neptune, as for safety and protection, and under 
a pretence of supplicating the deity for the in- 
fiddityfaehadcomtnitted. The instant Pausanias 
was informed of his slave'sbehaviour, he hastened 
to the temple to inquire the reason; where the 
slave informed him^ tliat, having opened this 
letter, be found the contents fatal to hioudf. 
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and there/ore took this method of averting the 
danger. Pausanias, instead of denying the fact, 
endeavoured rather to pacify the slave, and pro- 
mised him a large reward to bribe his future 
seqrecy. But during this interview, the Ephori 
•had privately posted persons to overhear the 
conversation, and they soon divulged his guilt. 
The moment, therefore, he was returned to the 
city, the Ephori resolved to sieze him, and from 
the aspept of one of these magistrates he plainly 
perceived his danger : he, therefore, flew to take 
sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, and got 
thither before his pursuers could overtake him. 
As the religion of the state would not permit 
bis being taken forcibly from thence, the people 
Stopped up the entrance with great stones, and, 
tearing off the roof, left him exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. After a short stay, 
he was starved to death ! and in this miserable 
manner died the general, who had led on the 
victorious troops to the field of Plataea. 

The fate of Pausanias soon after involved that 
of Themigtocles, who had some time before been 
banished, and lived in great esteem at Argos. 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire 
to command arbitrarily over the Citizens, had 
made him very odious at Athens. He bad built 
near his house a temple in honour of Diana, 
under this title, To Diana, the Goddess of Good 
Counsel ; as hinting his own counsels upon se- 
veral important occasions, and thus tacitly re^ 
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preaching his fellow citizens of having forgot 
them. This, though a small offence, was suffix 
cieht to expel him from so fluctuating and jea- 
lous a state as that of Athens ; but he was now 
accused of having participated in, and having 
been privy to, the designs of Pausanias. In fact^ 
Pausanias had communicated to him all his de^ 
signs, but Themistocles had rejected his pro- 
poses with the utmost indignation. But then 
he concealed his enterprizes, either thinking it 
base to betray the secrets trusted to his coiifi-i 
dence, or imagining it impossible for such dan* 
gerous and ill concerted schemes to take effect; 
Be this as it will, upon the downfal of Pausanias; 
it appeared that a correspondence had been oar* 
ried on between them, and the Lacedaemonians 
declared themselves his accusers before tlie a&« 
sembly of the people of Atliens. Such of the 
citizens as had long either envied or feared The-) 
mrstocles, now joined in the general accusation,' 
and urged his death with great acrimony; 
Aristides alone, who had long been his open op- 
poser, refused to join them in this base confe- 
deracy against him, and rejected so mean an op* 
portunity of revenge, being as little inclined, to 
delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, as 
he had before been to envy his successes. It 
was in vain that Themistocles answered by let- 
ters to the calumnies laid against him ; it was 
in vain that he alleged, that a mind like his, 
disdaining slavery at home, could think of wish- 
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ing &r it ia exile ; the. people^ too strongly. 
wnMsght upon by his accusers^ sent persons to 
sei^e and bring him before tJie council of 6reeee« 
Fortimateljy however, he had timely notice of 
their design, and went to take refuge in the 
i^kmti of Corcyra;. to the inhabitants of which 
he bad fbrmerly done signal services. From 
thence he fled to Epiros,^ and finding himself 
ftyi pursued by the Athenians, grown at latigth 
desperate^ he fled to Admetas, king of the.Mo^ 
loasians, lor refuge. There he first practised all 
the abject arts of a maa obliged to sue to a tyr 
rant for succour. He had, upon a foraser oe- 
qasioo,. been instfumaital in preventing the 
Athenians from granting aid to thi& monarch, 
and this, was now severely remembep»i against 
bimw Adtnetus was firom home at the time The- 
mistoelescameto implore protection ; aod^ upon 
hisi retnm> he was surprised to find histoid ad- 
vecsasy, who had come to put himself under hiA 
protection. As soon as the king appeared»The- 
BMstocles took that monarch's young son in his 
arms, and, seaiting himself amidst the househokl 
g9ds, informed him of the cause of his arrival,^ 
and implored his clemency and pfotection. Ad- 
Bietus, surprised and moved with compassion at 
seeing the greatest man of Greece an humble 
ssppliant at his feet,raised him immediately from 
the ground, and promised him protection. Ac- 
cordi^ogly, when the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
B^ns came to demand him, he refused absolutely 
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to dttliv^r up a person who had mado his palace 
aa atfjrkini, in the firm persuasion that it w&oidt 
afford him safety and protection. Thus con* 
ttauing to spend the close of life in inddeuce 
and retirement, having learned to pardon and 
despise the ingratitade of his conntry, he ex- 
pected at least their forgiveness. Bttt the Ath6«- 
nians and Lacedasmonians would not suff^ hi«if 
to live in peace, and still insisted on having liim 
delivered up. In this exigence, as the king 
found himself unable to> protect his illustrious 
guest, the resolved to promote his escape* He 
was„ therefore, put on board a merchant sh^t, 
which was sailing to Ionia, and his quality coa* 
cealed with the utmost precaution^ A storm 
having carried the ship near the island of Naxos^ 
then besieged by the Athenians, the immiaeot 
danger he was in of failing into their hands, 
eempetted him to discover himself to the pilots 
and prevailed upon him to steer for Asia ; where, 
arriving at Cumas, a city of iEolia, in Asia 
Minois he was from thence sent under a strong 
gvaurd, and in one of those covered chariots in 
which the Persians were accustomed to convey 
liieir wives^ to the court of Sardis« 

When the unfortunate exile was arri ved at the 
paiaoeof the volttptuous monarch of the coun- 
Iry, he waited on th« captain of the guard, re* 
questing, as a Grecian stranger, to have per- 
mtssioa to sp^ak with the lining. The officer in- 
fanned him of a ceremony, w<bich he knew was 
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insupportable tosocneGreeks, but without wbick 
none were allowed that honour : this .was to fall 
prostrate before the Persian mdnat'oh, and to* 
worship him as the living image of the gods<m 
earth* Themistocles, who was never scrupul<>u$ 
of the means of obtaining what he isought, pro^ 
mised to comply, and falUng on bis hce before 
the king, in the Persian manner, decilared hi» 
name, his country, and misfortunes. ^^ I have 
done," cried he, " my ungrateful country service* 
mor^ than once, and I am now come to offer 
those services to you. My life is in your jbands; 
you may now exert your clemency, or display 
your vengeance ; by the former you will pre-? 
serve a faithful suppliant 3 by the latter you Will 
destroy the greatest enemy to Greece.'' The king, 
made Him no answer at this audience, though' 
^e was struck with admiiration at his eloquence* 
and intrepidity ^ but he soon gave a loose to his 
joy for the event. He told his courtiers, that 
he considered the arrival of Themistocles as a 
very happy indident, and wished that hra, enemies 
would for ever pursue the same destructive me* 
thods of banishing from among them the good 
and wise. His joys were even continued in a 
drealn. At night he was seen to start from his 
sleep, and three times to cry out, " I have got 
Themistocles, the Athenian." He even gave 
him three cities for his support, and had him 
maintained in tlie utmost affluence and splendor. 
It is said, that such was bis favour at the Persian 
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coart, and so great was the Gonsideration in 
whiclf he was held by all riinks of mankind, that, 
one day at table, he was heard to cry out to his 
wife and children that were placed there, '* Chil- 
dren, we should have been certainly ruined, /if 
we had not been formerly undone." 

In this manner he lived in affluence and con* 
tented slavery, until the king began to think of 
employing his talents in sending him at the head 
of an army against Athens. Although Themis- 
tocles professed himself an open enemy to that 
state, yet he Mill harboured a latent affection for 
it^ which no resentment coukl remove. The 
consciousness that be should be instrumental in 
^vertuming^a city which had been made to flou- 
rish by his councils, gave.him inexpressible pain. 
He found himself at last unable to sustain the 
coi^ict between his gratitude to the king and 
his love to his country ; and, therefore, resolved 
upon dying,, as the only means of escaping from 
his perplexity. He, therefore, prepared a solemn 
sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends, 
Vjrhen, after embracing them all, and taking ^a 
last foMwel, he swallowed poison, which soon 
put an end to his life. He died at Magnesia^ 
fSLfpsA threescore and five years, the greatest ;part 
' ,of which he had spent in the initrigoesand bQ${blfg 
.of active ^m{Aoyment, Tbemistocles seamed to 
unite in himself all the prominent features iof 
the Greek character ; sagacious, eloquent^.anid 
vbrave^yet unprincipled^ artful, and meroeiuu^i 
VOL L N 
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with too many virtues ever to be mentioned as 
a despicable character, and too many defects 
ever to be considered as a good one. 

In the mean time,whileThemistocIes was thus 
become the sport of fortune, the just Aristides 
attempted a nobler path to glory. It has already 
been observed, that the command of Greece had 
passed from Sparta to the Athenians; and it was 
agreed among the body of the states, that therr 
common treasure, for carrying on the expences 
of the war, should be lodged in the island of 
Delos, under the custody of a man of a clear 
head and an uncorrupt heart. The great question, 
therefore, was, where to find a man to be trusted 
with so important a charge, and stedfastly known 
to prefer the public interest to his own. In this 
general disquisition, all parties atlast cast their 
eyes on Aristides, of whom Themistoclcs used 
jestingly to say, that he had no other merit 
than that of a strong box, in keeping safely what 
was committed to his charge. 

The conduct of Aristides in his discharge of 
this duty, only served to confirm the great 
opinion mankind had formed of his integrity. 
He presided over the treasury with the care of 
SL father over his family, and the caution Of a 
' miser over what be holds dearer than Fife. No 
man complained of^iis administration, and no 
part of the public money was exhausted in vain. 
He who thus contributed to mak« government 
rich, was himself very poor : and so far was he 
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from being ashamed of poverty, that he consi- 
dered it as glorious to him as all the victories h^ 
had won. It happened, upon a certain occai- 
sioq, that Cailias, an intimate friend and rela- 
tion of Aristides, was summoned heforje tlie 
judges, for some offence; and one of the chief 
objections alleged against him was, that, whil^ 
he rolled in affluence and luxury, jie suffereci 
his friend an(l relation, Aristides, to retrain ii^ 
poverty and want.. Upon this occasion, A^}^j 
(ides was called upon, when it appear^ed t^^ 
Caliias had often offeired to sharq hU. forti^n.^ 
with him, bi|t that he declined the benefit; a^r 
setting, that he only might be said to want, wh^ 
permitted bis appetites to tran§gref;s the, l^^iundf 
of his income i and t|iat he who could di^p^n^i^ 
with a few things^., thus rendered bim^e|f mov^ 
like the gpds,. that want for nothing. j , t 

In this manner he Jived, jii^t in his public, 
and independent in his private capacity. His 
house was a public school for virtue, and waf 
open to all young Athenians who sought wis- 
dom, or were ambitious of power. He g£^ve 
them the kindest reception, heard them with 
patience, instructed them with familiarity, and 
endeavoured, above all things, to give them a 
just value for themselves. Among the rest of 
his disciples, Cinion, who afterwards mad^ 
such a distinguished figure in the state^ wa^ 
one of the foremost. 

History does not mention the exact time o^ 
N 2 
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place of bis death; but it pays the most glori- 
ous testimony to his disinterested character, in 
telling us, that he, who had the absolute disposal 
of all the public treasures, died poor. It is even 
atsserted, that he did not leave money enough 
behind him to pay the expences of his ffmeral, 
but that the government was obliged to bear the 
charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 
daugfhters were married, and his son subsisted ttt 
the expence of the poblic: and some of his 
grand children were supported by a pension, 
equal to that which such received as had been 
victorious at the Olympic games. But the great- 
i!^st faonoot which his countrym^en paid to his 
knemory, w^ in giving him the title of Just, a 
character far superior to all the empty titles of 
"Wisdom or conquest; since fortune oraccideut 
may confer wisdom or valour, bat the virtues 
of momlity atre solely of our own making. 
• Athens being in this tnanner deprived of the 
toudsels and iutegrity of her two greatest magi- 
str3[tes, room was now made for younger ambi*- 
tion to "Step forward; and Crmon, the son of 
Miitiades, promised to act his part with dignity 
Utid honour. Cimon had spent his youth in ex** * 
cesses,froml;he bad effect of which it was thought 
iroeifort could extricate him. When he first 
pflfered'to gain public favour, he was so ill re- 
ceived by the people, prejudiced against him for 
his former follies, that he suffered the most cruel 
s^^glect But, though he was possessed of cou- i 
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rage and abilities, ^ he began to lay aside all 
tikottghts of public respect, being cootented with 
humbler satisfactions. Bu^Aristides perceiving 
that the dissolute turn of mind was united with 
many great; qualificationst he inspired him with 
fresh bopes^ and persuaded hiqi once more to 
renew the onset. He now, therefore, entirely 
changed his conduct, and, laying aside his ja-» 
venile follies, aimed at nothing but what wa9 
great and noble. Thus he became not infe- 
rior to Miltiades in courage, or to Xhemisto* 
Qles in prudence, and was not far surpassed by 
Aristides in integrity. 

The first expedition of any note to the com^ 
mand pf which Cimon was appointed, was of 
the fleet destined to scour the Asiatic seas. 
When he was arrived at Caria, all the Grecian 
cities upon the $ea-coa$t immediately came 
over to him ; and the rest, which were garrison- 
ed by the Persians, were taken by storm. Thus, 
by his conduct, as well as by his intelligence, 
the whole country from Jonia to Pamphylia dcr 
i^lared against the power of Persia, and joined 
in the association with Greece. 

The capture of the city of Eion is ^too re- 
markable to be past over in silence. Boges 
was governor, who held it for his master, the 
kmg of Persia, .with a firm resolution to save 
it, or perish in its falL> It was in his power to 
have capitulated with the besiegers, and Cimon 
bad often offered him very advantageous terms ; 
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but, preferring his honour to ,his safety, he de^ 
dined all treaty, and defended his station with 
indredible fury, till he found it no longer pos- 
sible to continue his defence. Being at last in 
the utmost want of provisions, he threw all his 
treasures from the walls into the river Strymon, 
after which, killing his wife and children, he 
laid them upon a pile which he had erected for 
that purpose, and then setting fire to the whole, 
rushed and expired in the midst of the flames^ 
From thence Cimon repaired to Scyrds, an 
island inhabited by a set of piratical Petasgi 
and Dolopians. Having attacked and dispersed 
these banditti, he planted some Athenian colo- 
nies along the shores of the ^Egean sea ; the 
trade of which was now laid open to the Greeks. 
He next carried the arms of Greece into Eu- 
boea, where he procured the alliance of the 
Carystians, on terms of his own proposing. 
He now reduced Naxos to obedience; but, 
having found the inhabitants very obstinate and 
refractory, he judged it proper to deprive them 
of their freedom. This is the first instance in 
which any dependent city was enslaved, with- 
out the concurrence of the confederacy. But 
such stretches of power soon became common 
to all the leading states in Greece. The Athe- 
nians had imposed taxes on many of the colo- 
nies, and of the cities and islands that had 
been conquered. These taxes the people sub- 
mitted to with much reluctance; and, whenever 
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they saw a promising opportunity, they were 
sure to revolt. Hence was afforded a plea for 
the first Grecian general that might overcome 
such a people, to rob therp of their liberty. 

Cimon, thus proceeding from one conquest 
to another, was at last informed, that the whole 
Persian fleet was anchored at the mouth of the 
river Eurymidon, where they expected a rein- 
forcement of ships from Phoenicia, and, there- 
fore, dejferred an engagement till then. The 
Athenian general, however, resolved, if pos- 
sible, to prevent this junction, and ranged his 
galleys in such a posture as to prevent it, and 
yet compel the enemy to an engagement. It 
was in vain that the Persian fleet retired farther 
up the mouth of the river, the Athenians still 
pursued them up the stream, until they were . 
obliged to prepare for battle. The Persians, 
having the superiority of a hundred sail, main- 
tained the conflict for some time with great in- 
trepidity ; but, being at last forced on shore, 
they who came first threw themselves upon 
land, leaving their empty vessels to the 
enemy. Thus, besides what were sunk, 
the Athenians took above two hundred ships; 
and, following their blow upon land, the 
Greek soldiers, jumping from their ships, 
and setting up a shout, ran furiously upon 
the enemy, who sustained the first shock 
with great resolution. But, at length, the 
Grecian valour surmounted the enemy's des* 
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per&tion ; a total rout of ihe Persians en- 
8ued» numbers were made prisoners, and a 
great quantity of plunder seized, which was 
fojand in their tent&* Thus the Greeks ob- 
tained a double victory by sea and land upon 
the same occasion:. 

Cimon, having returned successful from this 
expedition, resolved to expend those treasures 
Which he had taken in war, in beautifying and 
adorning his native city. A taste for architec- 
ture had for some time been^ gaining ground in 
Greece, and the Athenians gave the world ex- 
amples in this art, that surpass all others to this 
very day. . Victories so very humiliating to the 
pride of Persia, induced that empire at last to 
think of peace; and, after some time, a treaty, 
was concluded, in which the terms were very 
honourable on the side of Greece. It was sti- 
pulated, that the Grecian cities in Asia should 
be left in quiet enjoymentof their liberty, and 
that both the land and sea forces of the Per- 
sians should be kept at such a distance from 
the Grecian seas, as not to create the smallest 
suspicion. Thus entirely ended the Persian 
war, which had kept the Grecian states united^ 
and called all their abilities into exertion j from 
that time forward, those enmities, which were 
dissipated tipon the common foe, began to be 
turned upon each other: the Greeks lost all 
. warlike spirit in petty jealousies, and, entirely 
softening by the refinements and loxorics of 
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peace, prepared themselves for submission to 
the first invader of their freedom. 

About this time the study of philosophy was 
carried from Ionia to Athens, by Athenagoras 
the Ciazomenian. Poetry was, at the same 
time» c^ttvQted by Simonides, of the island of 
Ceos, who sung the extents of his country in 
a style becoming their valour. His writings, 
however, have not had merit, enough ta pro* 
serve them from oblivion; and it may be a»* 
serted, that: mankind never auffer any work to 
be loet, wl^ch tends to make them more wne 
or happy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FROM THE PEACE WITH PERSIA^ TO THE PEACE 
OF NICIAS. 

The state of Athens being thus, in a great 
measure, freed from its fears of a foreign enemy, 
began to cherish intestine animosities, and its 
citizens laboured < with every art to supplant 
each other in aiming at places of trust and au* 
thority. Besides Cimon, who, by general con- 
3ent, had been appointed to conduct the fleet 
and army, others endeavoured to take the lead 
at home, and to govern with less hazard the 
operations of the state. The foremost in this 
attempt was Pericles, who was much younger 
than Cimon, and of a quite different character. 
Pericles was descended from the greatest and 
most illustrious families of Athens; his father, 
Xantippus, defeated the Persians at Mycale ; 
and his mother, Agarista, was niece to Calis- 
thenes, who expelled the tyrants, and establish- 
ed a popular government in Athens. He had 
early thoughts of rising in the state, and took 
lessons from Anaxagoras, in the philosophy of 
nature. He studied politics with great assi- 
duity, but particularly devoted himself to elo-r 
quence, which, in a popular state^^ he CQQsidered 
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as the fountain of all promotion. His studies 
were crowned with success; the poets, his con- 
temporaries, affirm that his eloquence was so 
powerful, that, like thunder, he shook and as* 
tonished all Greece. He had the art of uniting 
force and beauty ; there was no resisting the 
strength of his arguments, or the sweetness of 
his delivery. Thucydides, his great opponent, 
was often heard to say, that, though he had 
often overthrown him, the power of his pei^ua« 
sion was such, that the audience could never 
perceive him falient 

To this eloquence he added also a thorough 
insight into human nature, as well as a perfect 
acquaintance with the disposition of hisauditors. 
It was a constant saying with him to bimsfelf. 
Remember, Pericles, thou art going to speak 
to men borii in the arms of liberty, and do thou 
take care to flatter them in their ruling pas- 
sion. He resembled the tyrant Pisistratus, not 
only in the sweetness of his voice, but the fea- 
tures of his face, and his whole air and manner. 
To these natural and acquired graces, he added 
those of fortune; he was very rich, and had an 
extensive alliance with all the most powerful 
families of the state. 

The death of Aristides, the banishment of 
Themistocles, and the absence of Cimon, gave 
opportunities to his growing ambition. Yet he 
at first concealed his designs with the most cau- 
tious reserve, till, finding the people growing' 
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nefe and more in his interest^ he set himself 
at theii* bead) and opposed the prindpal mea 
of the state, with great appearance of diski* 
tierested virtue. The chief obstacle to his rise 
wasCimon^ whose candour and liberality had 
gained him a nuoierous party c^ all ranks and 
denominations* In opposition to him, Pericles 
called in popular assistance ; and, by expend- 
ing the public money in bribes, largesses, and 
other distributions, he easily gsdned the multi- 
tude to espouse his in1;erests» 
Thus having laid a secure foundation in po- 
' pularity, he next struck at the council of the 
Areopagus^ composed of the most respectable 
persons of all Athens; and, by the assistaaoa 
of one Ephialtes, another popular champion,, 
be drew away most ^mes from the cogoizaiiGe 
of that court, and brought the whole older into 
contempts In this manner, while Cimon was 
permitted to conduct the war abroad, he ma- 
naged all the supplies at hosM; and, as it was 
his interest to keep Cimon at a distance, be 
took care te provide him with a sufficiency of 
foreign employment. 

In this state of parties at Athens, an insur- 
rection of the Helotae, or Lacedaemonian slaves, 
gave an opportunity of trying the strength of 
either* These men, who had, for several cen« 
turies, groaned under the yoke of oppression, 
and had been excluded from all hopes of rising, 
merely by the influence of an unjast prejudice. 
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at last took up ^rms iigsUnst Uieir masters, and 
threatened no less tfean l^e destruction of lt|e 
%>artan state. In tiiis extvemky the Laceds&- 
monians sent to Athens to myplori^ succour; 
but this wtKS opposed by Epbialtes, who declared 
that it would be no way adTisable to assist • 
them, or to make a rival city powerful by their 
assistiainoe. On the other hand, Cimon espoused 
the cause of Sparta, declarinfg, that it was weak 
and inconsistent to maim the Gi^ecian confe- 
deracy, by suffering one of its members to hh 
tamely lopped away. His opinion for this time 
prevailed: he was permitted to march forth, at 
the head of a numerous body, to their relief, 
and the insurrection was quelled at their ap- 
proach. But, shortly after, the i!nischief brpke 
t>ut afres(h. The Helots possessed themselves of 
the strong fortress of Ithome, and the Spartans 
again petitioned for Athenian assistance. It was 
now that the party of Pericles was found to pre* 
vail, and the Lacedaemonians were refused a 
compliance with their demands. Thus left to 
'finii^h the war with their insurgent slaves iu the 
best mamier they could, after besieging 
Ithome, which held out for ten years, they at 
last became masters of it, sparing the lives of 
those who defended it, upon condition of leav- 
ing Peloponnesus ever "after. 

In the mean time, the refusal on the stdeof 
Athens, add some indignities said to have^been 
received from theXacedsemofxians, revived a 
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jealousy that bad long subsisted between thes^ 
rival states, which continued thenceforward to 
operate with greater or mor^ diminished in- 
«fluence» until both were utterly unable to with- 
stand the smallest efforts of foreign invasion. 

The first instance the' Athenians gave of 
their resentment^ was to b^jsh Cimpn, who had 
been a favourer of the Spartan cause, for ten 
years, from the city. They next dissolved 
their alliance with Sparta^ and entered into a 
treaty with the Argives, the professed enemies 
of the former. The slaves of Ithome were also 
taken under Athenian protection, and settled 
with their families at Naupactus. All the pri- 
vilegies of Spartjan subjects were demanded in 
bishalf of the Athenians residing in Lacedae- 
mon I and all the beneQts of the Spartaii laws^ 
in behalf of their own dependent cities. But 
what contributed to widen the breach still 
more, the city of Megara, revolting from its 
alliance with Sparta, was protected and garri* 
soned by the Athenians: thus was laid the 
foundation of an inveterate hatred, which ended 
in mutual destruction of both states. 

The chief motive to this insolent and treache- 
rous conduct of the- Athenians, was the high 
tone of superiority which they had assumed ever 
since the victory of Plataea. That victory had 
raised them to the same national eminence with 
the Lacedaemonians. Their ideas of grandeur 
and rank had, from tha£ period, been fostering. 
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It was not, in their opinion, sufficient that they 
were accounted equal to the Spartans; she nyust 
needs be looked upon as their superiors. They, 
therefore, call themselves the Protectors of 
Greece; they desire that the convention of the 
«tate shall be held at Athens; and determine 
to avenge the slightest affiront by the edge of 
the sword. , . 

As in all beginning enmities, several treaties 
were entered into, and several leagues concluded 
on both sides, till at last they came to a formal 
rupture. Two pitched battles betweenf the 
Athenians and Corinthians, in which either side 
was alternately victorious, sounded the alarm. 
Another followed between the Athenians and 
Spartans at Tanagra, in which Cimon, forget- 
ting the injury he had sustained from his coun- 
try, came to its assistance; but the Athenians 
su6Gered a defeat. A month or two after, an- 
other engagement happened, and the Athenians 
were in their turn victorious. The conduct of 
Cimon again restored him to public favour; he 
was recalled from banishment, in which lie 
had spent five years; and it was Pericles, bis 
rival, who first proposed the decree. 

The first use Cimon made of his return, was 
to reconcile the two rival states to each other;, 
and this was so far effected outwardly, that a 
truce for five years was concluded between 
them. This led the way to exerting the pow^ 
of the state upon a more distant enemy. By 
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his advice^ a fleet of two hundred sail w» 
manned, and destined, under his command, U^ 
conquer the island of Cyprus. Hequickly sailed, 
overran the island, and laid siege to Citium* 
Here, being either wounded by the defendants, 
or wasted by sickness, he. began to perceive* 
the approaches of dissolution; but, Btill mindful 
of his duty, he ordered his attendants to conceal 
his dearth, until their schemes were crowned with 
success. They obeyed with secrecy and success. 
Thirty days after he was dead, the army, which 
stiirsupposed itself under his command, gained 
a signal victory: thus he died not only in the 
arms of conquest, but gained battles merely by 
the efficacy of hisname. With Cimon, in a great 
measure, expired the spirit of glory in Athens. 
As he was the last, so hewasthemostsuccess>^ 
ful of the Grecian heroes. Such was the terror 
of the Persians at his name, .that they univeF- 
sally deserted the sea^coasts, and woidd not 
come within four hundred furhmgs of the place 
where he could possibly be expected. 

Pericles being now, by the death of Cimon, 
freed from a potent rival, set . himself io com* 
plete the work of ambition which he had begun ; 
<and, by dividing the conquered lands, amusing 
;the people with shows, and adorning the city 
^ith public buildings, he gained such an ascend^ 
Witover the minds of the people, that he might 
"be said to have attained a monarchical power in. 
Athene. He found means to maintain, for eight 
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mofitha ia the year, a great number of poor ci^ 
tizens, by putting tbein on board the fleet, con- 
sisting of threescore ships, which he fitted out 
every year. He planted several cok>nies in the 
many places which had lately submitted to 
Athens. By this he cleared the city of a great 
number of idle persons, who were ever ready 
to disturb government; and iVere, at the same 
time, unable tasubsist. But the public buildings 
%vhich he raised, the ruins of some of which 
subsist to this day, are sufficient to endear his 
name to posterity. It is surprising, that in a city 
not noted for the number of its inhabitants, and 
in so short a space of time as that of his admi« 
nistration, such laborious, expensive, and mag* 
nificeni works could be performed. All the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, were 
exhausted in his designs ; and what still remain^ 
continue to this hour as inimitable models of 
perfection. 1 o effect these great works, he, in 
some measure, bad recourse to injustice, and 
availed himself of those trea^res wbicb liad 
been supplied by Greece for carrying on tiwT 
war with Persia, and which, having been lodged 
at Delos, he had address enough to get trans^ 
ported to Athens, where he expended them in 
securing his own power by all the arts of popu-^ 
larity^: By these means Athens becameso much 
admired and envied by her neighbours, that it 
went by the name of the Ornament j and when 
it was urged that the common treasure was 
VQt* L o 
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squaiaderejd away in tbese works of shew, Pef 
ri/cles answered, thai the peopb^ of Athene wene 
Dot accoantable to o^ay for tbeir coQckci; for 
ijfkey badtbebQst: righl; to the tireasures of the 
confederated states^ wbo> took the greatest care^ 
to dtsfeiid tbeni. He added, fbaJb it was &k tbat 
iugeniou$» artisans sliould bave their.sbare of the 
public moia^y> si^ce there was still etiough.left 
f9€ carrying on the war. 

These were rather the argymenis o£ power 
than persuasion, of a nian already ih.possession, 
than wiUing» upon just groundis> to reUnquish 
what he cUiiaed. It was seen not only by the 
wiaer citizens, but by all tdae states, of Greece, 
that be was daily stridit^ into power, and; that 
he would, as Pisistratus haddoae befio^re, make 
the people the fabricators of their, owa dsaink 
•For remedying this growing evil, the heads, of 
the city opposed Tbucydid^ to has growing 
pofwer, ami attempted to restrain his career by 
q^irposing eloquence to popularity. 

Thucydides wasbrotlii^r-ia-law toCimon,^ and 
bad displayed bis wisdooi on numberkss oaca^ 
sioas. He was not possessed of the military 
tsdents of his rival, but bis eloquence gave him» 
a very powetful influence over the pe-ople. As 
he never left the city, he still combated Fe- 
ttles in all bis measures, and for ^ while 
brought down the ambition of his rival to the 
standard of reason. 
. . But his efforts cpuld .n(^ longayaij against thq 
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pprs^f^i^jve pqw^r ^"d corrupt infliience of his 
pppoK^^t. Pericles every day gained new 
grqfind, ti]l he ^^ last tbund himself possessed ^ 
i^f the >vlu>le authqrity of the state. It was then 
^hat t>e begap \.o change bis behaviour, and, 
frorp actipg jthefavyning t^nd hjHiible suppliant, 
be ^^siin^ed the haughty airs of royalty. He now 
na Ippger subinittpd himself to the caprice of 
the popple, but changed thp democratic state of 
w^th^ns into a kind of monarchy, without de- 
parting, hpwever, from the pubhc good. He 
would spmetimies indeed win his fellow citizens 
fivev to h\^ will y but, at other times, when he 
fo^ad them obstinate, he wpuld in a manner 
compel them to consqlt their own interests. 
Thus, between power and persuasion, public 
profusion ^qd private economy, political false- 
hood and private integrity, Pericles becam$ 
the principal ruler at Athens, and all such as 
Wi^re his enemies, became the enemies of the 

It is not to be wondered, that this prosperous 
and n^^gnificeht state of A^heps was not a little 
displeasing tO'tl^e rival states of Greece; espe- 
ci^ly ^^ iit$ ^tate of splendor vva$, in some mea- 
siire, fofme/(jl fww? th^ir contributions. The 
$p4rtan$, P^l'tioji^rly, still cpntinued to regard 
this gi*owing city with envy, and soon shewed 
t^eir di^jleasurp, by r€;fusing to sehd deputies 
\p j^itk^n^y to consult about repairing the temple 
that h9.d been burnt down during the wars yb^Uh 
o 2 . 
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Persia. The successes of Pericles against the 
enemy in Thrace, still more increased their un- 
easiness ; and particularly when sailing round 
Peloponnesus with an hundred ships, he pro- 
tected the allies of Greece, and granted their 
cities all they thought fit to ask him. These 
successes raised the indigniation of Sparta, while 
they intoxicated Athens with ideas of ambition, 
and opened new inlets for meditating conquest. 
The citizens now began to talk of attempts upon 
Egypt, of attacking the maritime provinces of 
Persia, of carrying their arms into Sicily, and 
of extending their conquests from Italy to 
Carthage. These wei*e views beyond their power, 
and that rather marked their i>ride, than their 
ability or wisdom. 

An expedition against Samos, in favour of the 
Milesians, who had craved their assistance, was 
the beginning of this rupture,*which never after 
was closed up. It is pretended, that Pericles 
fomented this war, to please a famous courtezan 
named Aspasia, of whom he was particularly 
enamoured. After several events and battles, 
not worth the regard of history, Pericles besieged 
the capital of Samos with tortoises and battering 
rams, which was the first time these military 
engines had been employed in sieges. The 
Samians, after sustaining a nine tnonths* siege, 
surrendered. Pericles razed their walls, dis- 
possessed them of their ships, and demanded 
immemc sums.to defray the expencesof the war. 
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Flashed with this success, he returned to 

Athens, buried all those who had lost their 

lives in the siege in the most splendid manner, 

jjnd pronounced their funeral oration. 

A rupture nowbetweeh the Atlie- ^ ., ^^^^ 
^ ,' - . , A. M. Jay", 

mans and Lacedaemonians seemed 

inevitable. Pericles, therefore, to anticipate 
the designs of the rival state, advised that aid 
should be sent to the people of Corey ra, whom 
the Corinthians, assisted by the LaQedaemonians, 
b^d invaded. 

. As the quarrel between the Corcyreans and 
Corinth] ansgaverisQ to the great Peloponn^sian 
war, which soon after involved all Greece, it 
will be necessary to give a slight account of its 
original. Epidamnus was a colony of the Cor- 
cyreansj wbiQh, growing first rich, and soon after 
factious, banished the chief of her citizens. The 
exiles joining with the Ulyrians, brought the 
Epidamni4ns sq low, that they were obliged to 
send to Corey ra, their parent city, for assistance, 
TheCorcyreansrejeciing their request, they had 
recourse to Corinth i and giving themselves up 
to that state, were taken under its protection. 
This, however, the Corcyreans b^gan to resent, 
and, having been remits in affording assistance 
themiselves, resolved to punish such as should 
offer any. A rupture took place between the 
Corintbiansand Corcyreans, somenaval engage- 
ments ensued, in which the Corcyreans, being 
worsted, bad recourse, as has been already ob^ 
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served, to the Athenians for support^ wlib sent 
some naval succour^, which, however, proved 
of no great efficacy in their defence. 

From this war arose anotheh ; for Potiddea, 4 
city belonging to Athens, dteclariilgforCoriiith, 
these two states, from being accessaries, becailie 
principals, and drew their forces into the field 
near Polidaoa, where a battle ensued, in Which 
the Athenians had the victory. It ^^as in this 
battle that Socrates saved the life of Alcibiadeisr, 
his pupil ; and, after the battle was over, pro- 
cured him the prize of valour, which he himself 
had more fustly earned. The city of Potida^ 
<^as soon after besieged, in consequence of thid 
victory, and theCoriiithians complained ttt the 
states of Greece against the Athenians, as having 
infringed the article of peace. The Laeedipe- 
monians, in particular, admitted themtolth^^- 
dience, whfere the deputies of Corinth eiidea* 
votired to rowse them into a sense of th^ir dan- 
ger from the ambitious designs of Athefis; and 
threatened, if left unprotected, to put themselves* 
imder the command of a power strong enough 
to grant them protection and safety. After 
hearing what the Athenians -had to reply, the 
Spartans came to a close debate among them- ' 
Selves, wherein it wa^ lihiversally agreed that 
the Athenians were the aggressors, and that 
they ishoiild be reduced to a just sense of their 
duty. But the dispute Vi'as-, whether war should 
be immediately declared agfi^inst them, 'or re- 
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^onstraudes m^de to hxkig thewi tt l^Afsbli. 
Archidamus,, one of tbwjcrngs, aiko^in df|>rft- 
dence ^nd tempfer, was of opimions lAihl they 
ivere iiot at Dhiis time a biatch for Adfen^, dnd 
>e^^avoured to disscade them frofft rrisMftg mto 
a ttiouighttess and imprwideot war. OBut Stihe- 
netaides, one of the %>hori, urged the contrary, 
aHegingi thkt when once tbey had r&ca\n^d an 
^i>j^>7> ^hfey Might not to deliberate, hot th&t 
revlsDge siioold foHow insolt. Accord^ nrgly a 
war was d^fclarfed, and all the confederates wefe 
fliade acquainted with the resolution. 

War beitig thus resolved upaofj in order to 
giv^a ctrfoQTof justicfetothieir designs^ the Ua- 
ced^monians began by sendiitg ambassadors to 
Athens; and, while they made pireparation.sibr 
acting with vigour^ stiH kept up a shrew of seek- 
ii^ redress by treaty. They re<|nfired of the 
Athenians the expulsion of some Who had pro* 
f^ned the temple of Minerva at Cylon from 
their city ; they denlianded that the siege of Po- 
tidsea should be raised, and that thi? Athenians 
should cease to infringe upon the liberties of 
Greece. 

Pericles rtow saw, that, as he had ted the 
Athenians into a War, it was incutnbent upon 
him to inspire thpm with courage to prosecute 
it with vigour. He shewed his countrymen that 
even trifles, extorted from them with^an air of 
command, were inthemselves a^ufficient ground 
for war; that they might promise themselves a 
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considerable share of success from the divisioti 
in the coofederated councils of their opponents ; 
that they had shipping to invade their enemy's 
coasts, and their city, being well fortified, could 
not easily be taken by land. He concluded 
with telling them the absolute necessity there 
was for war ; and that the more cheerfully they 
undertook it» the easier it would be to brii^ it 
to a happy conclusion. That the greatest ho- 
nours liad generally recurred to their state from 
the greatest extremities ; that this shpuld serve 
to animate them in its defence, so as to traas- 
mit it with undiminished honour to posterity. 
The people, giddy, fond of change, and unter- 
rified by distant dangers, readily came into his 
opinion ; and, to give some colour to their pjo- 
ceedings, returned evasive answers to the Spar- 
tan demand; and concluded with asserting, 
that they desired to adjust all differences by 
treaty, as cTnwilling to begin a war ; but, in case 
of danger, they would defend themselves with 
desperate resolution. 

Thus the people, from their love of change, 
entered hastily into the war, but Pericles was 
personally interested in its declaration. He was 
deeply indebted to the state, sln.d knew that a 
time of peace was the only opportunity in which 
he could be called upon to settle his accounts. 
It is said that Alcibiades, hils nephew, seeing him 
one day very pensive, and demanding the re^- 
soUf was answered, tb^t he was considering l)ow 
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to make up his accouots. '< You bad better?" 
said be, '* consider bow to avoid being account- 
able." Beside tbis, Pericles, finding no hap- 
piness in domestic society, gave himself up to 
the allurements of bis mistress Aspasia, whose 
wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets 
and philosophers of the age, Socrates himself 
not excepted. She was inclined to oppose the 
Spartan state; and he, in some measure, is 
thought to have acquiesced in her advice. 

War being thus resolved on on every side, 
the first dawn of success seemed to offer in fa- 
vour of Athens ; the city of Platasa, that had 
lately declared for them, was surprised by three 
hundred Thebans,. who were let in by a party 
of the town that joined in the conspiracy. But 
a part of the citizens, that had espoused the op- 
posite interests, falling upon them in the night, 
killed a part, and took two hundred prisoners, 
who, a little time after, were put to death. Tbe 
Athenians, as soon as tbe news was brought of 
this action, sent succours and provisions thither, 
and cleared the city of all persons who were 
incapable of bearing arms. From this time aH . 
Greece appeared in motion ; every part of it 
took a side in the common quarrel, except, a 
few states, who continued neuter till they should 
see the event of the war. The majority were 
for the Lacedaemonians, as being tbe deliverers 
of Greece, and espoused their interests with ar- 
dour. On their side were ranged. the Achaians, 
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the inhal^itants^bf PeUj^e excepted) the people 
^i Megara, Ldcris> Bg^o^ib^ Phachi, AmW^a, 
Leocadia, and Anactoriikn. Ovi tke side of 
Athenfs trere the people of Ovio^, Lesbos, 
Pt'at^eai, m^i^y of the i^latHls aiid septal tribu- 
tary n^rititne st^tes> including tbo^ of Tt^rAce, 
Potidtt^a excepted. 

The Laoed^emonians hnmediatetyafiter their 
attempt upon Plataea, assembled a body of me«), 
making up^with their confederates, sixty thon- 
s^ndiiinfcrmber: Archidamiis, tvhx> comtna'nded 
the amiy, harangtted thetn in an a^mdrted 
speech. He told ih^ta, that the eyeii of ail 
Greece were upon them 5 that they Were snpe- 
rior in nuifnberS) aind were to oppose an etoemy 
not ottly iftferiotitt number, but o^ppiressed *ith 
the coiisciousinessof Iheir own Violence viAd ill- 
justice. He exhorted them to march boWty itito 
the country they were about to enter, v^ith that 
courage for Wliich they h^d been long fililirou^y 
and with tlmt caution wliich was requisite against 
so insidious an adversaiy. The wbol^ army an- 
swered with an acclamation of joy 5 and thus 
that war, which was to be the tlesthictioh of 
Gi-eece, was commenced in aphrenzy of trans- 
port by its shortsighted in habitants, who hur- 
ried on to mutual ruin. 

Pericles, an the olhi^r hand, prepared Ws 
scanty body of Athenians to meet the threateiVed 
blow. He declared to the Athenians, that should 
ArchiclahiW«, when he Waslaying waste the Athe- 
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tiian tertitorifes, sj>^re ^{\f p^H of thbiife lAtttis 
that belonged to Pericfes hihisdf, he Would phJy 
consider it as a trick to impose tipon Athetiiatt 
credWity; he, thenefoii^j gaVeupiall hts pro- 
perty in those laiiids, atnl resigned thfeitt hacR 
to the stAte, fcctm whith his ahciestors had oth- 
^xriikWy received them. He declared to the pef6^ 
pie, that it was their interest t6 protract the 
war, and to let thfe enemy be futoed by dd^y. 
He iSidvised them to remove all their eflfects frotti 
Iheir couhtry^ artd to shut themselves iip iti 
Athi^ns without ever hazarding a battle. Thiiit 
tjroops indeed were but Very scanty, compared tb 
those they tvere to oppose ; Ih^y femoiitited btik 
to thirteen thousand heavy armed soWliers, ^ix- 
tieen thousanfd inhabitatits, and twelve hutidteA 
htfrse, witha^biody of afdi^rs about double tliat 
numb^. This was the whote army of the Ath^*- 
ni&fis; but their chii6f strength consisted iti a 
fieet of three hulftd^d galleys, which, by cotr- 
tittually iiifesting ahd phttiderirtg tiiHe enemy"^ 
<x)ast, rais^ed contributions sufficient to defray 
the expence of the war. 

Impressed with the exhortation of Pericles, 
the Alheniatts, with a taixttlre of grief and re- 
solution, forsook the culture of their fidds, and 
carried all their possessions that could be con- 
veyed a\Vay. wirti therti into Athens. They had 
now enjoyed the sweets of peace for near fifty 
years, and their lands bore an appearance of 
wealth and industry 5 but^ from the flite of war. 
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they were once more obliged to forsake cultuce 
for encampment, the sweets of rural life for 
the shocks of battle. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians enter- 
ed the country at Oenoe, a frontier fortress, 
and, leaving it behind them^ marched forward 
to Acharne, an unwalled town, within seven 
miles of Athens. The Athenians, terrified at 
their approach* now began to convert their fury 
against the enemy into reproaches against their 
former leaden They abused him for bringing 
them into a war, in which he had neither strength 
to oppose, nor courage to protect ,them -, they 
loudly desired, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of their number, to be led into the field of 
battle. Pericles, however, chose the more mo- 
derate part. He shut up the city gates, placed 
sufiicient guards at all the posts around, sent 
out parties of horse to keep the enemy em- 
ployed ', and, at the same time, ordered out one 
hundred galleys to infest the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. These precautions at last succeeded; 
after the Lacedaemonians bad laid waste the 
whole country round Athens* aiid insulted the 
defenders of the city by their numbers and 
their reproaches, finding the place impregnable, 
they abandoned the siege, and the inhabitants 
once more issued from their walls in joy and 
security. 

The Athenians, after this severe mortification, 
resolved to retaliate; being left at liberty to 
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act offensively, as well by land as sea« they m*. 
vaded the enemy's territory with their wbote 
force in turn, and took Nisas, a strong hayen, 
with walls reaching into the city of Nigara. 

Proud of the first dawn of success, the first 
campaign being elapsed, during the winter 
ihey expressed their triumph by public games 
at the funerals of those that were slain in battle. 
They placed their bodies in tents three days be- 
fore the funeral ; upon the fourth day coffins 
of Cyprus were sent from the tribes, to convey 
the bones of their relations ; the procession 
marched with solemn pomp, attended by the 
inhabitants and strangers who visited the city ; 
the relations and children of the soldiers who 
were killed, stood weeping at the sepulchre ; 
those who fell at the battle of Maratlion indeed 
were buried on the field, but the rest received one 
common interment in a place called Ceramicus. 
Pericles, who had contributed to the saving of his 
country, contributed also to its honour, and pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over them, which re- 
mains to this day,at once a mark of his eloquence 
and his gratitude. But the joy of the public 
was not confined to empty praises, ceremonies, 
and tears; a stipend was set apart for main- 
tuining the widows and the orphans of those who 
fell in the service of their country. And thus 
ended the first year of the Petoponnesian war. 

In the beginning of the ensuing summer, 
the Lacedaemonians renewed their hostilities. 
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3,94 inv^d^d tba teFritori^s of Athens, wilb 
th$^ 39101^ number i^i men as befpre. In tbb 
)ii#nneF these qapriciQug ^t€3 went on to har 
rassi w4 depoj^pulftte p^ch Qthpr : but 4 «^ore t^r- 
ribl(e punUboi^at now b^g^n to tbr^^gtepi them 
from nature. A plague brc^e out ie the city 
pf Athena, a more terriWe tb^n which h ^c^rc^y 
reonrded in the annals of history. It is relied 
that it began in Ethiopia, whencie it descended 
into Egypt, from thence travelled into Libya 
^nd Persia, and at last broke like a flood upQu 
Athens. This pestilence baffled the utmost ef- 
forts of art > the mo3t robust constitutions were 
pnable to withstand its attacks ; no skill could 
obviate, nor no remedy dispel, the terrible in- 
fection. The insts^nt a person wag seized, he 
was struck with despair, which quite disabled 
him from attempting a pure. The humanity of 
friends was as fatal to themselves, as it was iur 
effectual to the unhappy sufferew. The prodir 
gions quj^ntity of baggage, which'bad been re- 
moved out of the country into the city, in- 
qrea^d the calamity. Most of the inhs^itants, 
for w^nt of lodging, lived in little cottages, 
in which they could scarce breathe, while the 
burning beat of the summer increased the pesti- 
l^tial malignity. They were seen confnsedly 
huddled together, the dead as well ias the dyiagi 
some crawling through the streets, some laying 
^\9»g by the sides of fountains, whither they 
bsd end^voured to repair, to quench the ra- 
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gipg y^ir^t which cq»wi»Qd tbrnn. Thm very 
t#«i>|)les were filM wUh deail bodies, and every 
part of the ciiy exhibited a. dr^s^fital scene of 
mQrti9.lity> witbout lbj©k^ reojedy for tbeprci- 
sentj Qif tlija legist Iv^p^es with regard tjo fiUueity. 
\i seized tb^ people with sucb violeuoe, ^at 
tb^y fell one upon 3it>otber asi tih^y passed along 
Ibe ab?eets. It wa^ 9k^o alCjecided with such uu- 
qommim^ pestilential vapours, tha^t the. veiy 
beasts; and birds of prey, though famishing 
roufud the walls, of the city, would not touch 
tfee bodies of those who died of it. Even in 
tl)ose who recoveredi, it left sucb a tincture of 
it^ maJignity, that it struck upon their senses. 
It effaced the memory of all the passages of* 
their former lives, and they knew neither 
themselves nor their nearest relations. The 
circ^snstances of this disease are described at 
large by Thucydides, who was, sick of it hioa- 
self; and he observes, among other eflfects of it, 
that it; introduced into the city a more liceu- 
tiou& way of living. For the people at first had 
recourse to their Gods to avert that j.udgment; 
hut, fiadi:ng they were all alike infected, whcr 
ther tibey worshipped them or not, and that it 
was generally qooctal, they abandoned them- 
selves at o»ce to despair and riot; for, since 
they held their lives hut as it were by the day, 
tb^y were resolved to make the most of their 
time and money. Tl>e cause of it was generally 
iinputed to Pericles, who, by drawing such 
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numbers into the city, was thought to have cor- 
rupted the very air. Yet, though this was 
raging within, and the enemy wasting the 
country without, he was still in the same mind 
as before, that they ought not to rest all their 
hopes on the issue of a battle. In the mean 
time the enemy, advancing towards the coast, 
laid waste the whole country, and returned, 
after having insulted the wretched Athenians, 
already thihned by pestilence and famine. 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevail- 
ing characters of the Athenians; and as these 
carried them on a sudden to their greatest ex- 
cesses, they soon brought them back within the 
bounds of moderation and respect. Pericles 
had been long a favourite : tbe calamities of the 
state at last began to render him obnoxious ; 
they had deposed him from the command of his 
army, but now repented their rashness, and re- 
instated him a short time after, with more than * 
former authority. By dint of suflFering, they 
began to bear patiently their domestic mis- 
fortunes ; and, imprest with a love of their coun* 
try, to ask pardon for their former ingratitude. 
But he did not live long to enjoy his honours. 
He was seized with the plague, which, like a 
malignant enemy, struck its severest blow at 
parting. Being extremely ill,and ready to breathe 
his last, the principal citizens, and such of his 
friends that had not forsaken him, discoursing 
in his bed-chamber concerning the loss they 
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were about to sustain, ran over his exploits, and 
computiBd the number of his victories. They 
did not imagine ttntt Pericles attended to what 
they sai^j as he seemed insensible; but it was 
hr otherwise, for not a single word of their dis- 
course had escaped bim« ** At last/' cried he, 
** why will you extol a series of actions^ in which 
fortune bad the greatest part : there is one ciiw 
cumstance which I would not have forgotten, 
yet which you have passed over ; I could wish 
to have it remembered, as the most glorious cir« 
cumstance of life — that I never yet caused a 
single citizen to put on mourning." 

Thus died Pericles, in whom were united a 
number of excellent qualities without impairing 
each other. As well skilled in naval affairs as in 
the conduct of armies; as well skilled in the arts 
of raising msoney as of employing it ;« eloquent in 
public and pleasing in private; he was a patron 
of artists, at once informing them by his taste 
and example^ 

The most memorable transaction of the folt 
lowing years was the siege of Platsea by the 
Lacedaemonians. This was one of the moat 
famous sieges in antiquity on account of the 
Vigorous efforts of both parties, but especially 
for the glorious resistance made by the be«> 
sieged^ and the stratagems to escape the. fiu^. 
of the assailants. 

The LacedsemoRtaoicbteieged this place in 
the beginning of the third campaign. As soon 

VOL, I. p , 
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as they had fixed their camp round the city, in 
order to. lay. waste the places adjacent, the Pla- 
taeans sent deputies to the Lacedsemonian gene- 
ral, declaring the injustice of injuring them, who 
had received their liberties on a former occasion 
from the Lacedsemohians tbemselres. The La- 
cedaemonians replied, that there was but one 
method to ensure their safety ; which was, to 
renew that alliance by which they bad originally 
procured their freedom; to disclaim their Athe- 
nian supporters, and to unite with the Lacedae- 
monians, who bad power and will to protect 
them. The deputies replied, they could not 
possibly come to any agreement without first 
sending to Athens, whither their wives and chil- 
dren were retired. The Lacedaemonians permit- 
led them to send thither; and the Athenians so- 
lemnly promising to succour them to the utmost 
of their power, the Plataeans resolved to suffer 
the last extremities, rather than surrender, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence, with a steady 
resolution to succeed or fall. 

Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian general, after 
calling upon the gods, to witness that he did not 
first infringe, the alliance, prepared for.the siege 
with equal j^er^evera^nce. He surrounded the 
city with a circumvallaticm of trees, which were 
laid very dose together, their branches turned 
to\^ards the city. He then raised batteries upon 
thetn, apd formed a terrace sufficient to support 
his warlike machines. His army worked night 
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8tnd day, without intermission, for seventy days, 
one half of the soldiers reposii)g themselves while 
the others were ^t work. 

The besieged observing the works begin to 
rise round them, threw up a wooden wall upon 
the walls of the city, opposite the platform, in 
order that they might always out-top the be- 
siegers. This wall was covered on the outside 
with hides, both raw and dry, in order to shel- 
ter it from the besiegers' fires. Thus both walls 
seemed to vie with each other for superiority, 
till at last the besieged, without amusing them- 
selves at this work any longer, built another 
within, in the form of a half moon, behind which 
they might retire, in case their outer works were 
forced. 

In the mean time the besiegers, having mount- 
ed their engines of war, shook the city wall in 
a very terrible manner; which, though it alarmed 
the citizens, did not, however, discourage them : 
they employed every art that fortification could 
suggest against the enemy's batteries. They 
catched with ropes the heads 6f the .battering 
rams that were urged against them, and deadened 
their force with levers. The besiegers, finding 
their attack did not go on successfully, and that 
a new wall was raised against their platform, 
despaired of being able to storm the place ^ and 
therefore changed the siege into a blockade, 
after having vainly atteipj^ted to set fire to the 
city^ which ^as suddenly q^e^ched by a sl^ower. 
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The city was now surrounded by a brick wail, 
suddenly erected, strengthened on each side by 
a deep ditch. The whole army was engaged 
successively upon thisr wall, and when it was 
finished they left a guard over half of it ; the 
Boeotians offering to guard the other half, while 
the rest of the army returned to Sparta. 

In this manner the wretched Platseans were 
cooped up by a strong wall, without any hopes 
of redress, and only awaited the mercy of the 
conqueror. There were now in Platsea but four 
hundred inhabitants^ and fourscore Athenians, 
with an hundred and ten women to dress their 
victuals, and no other person, whether freeman 
or slave, all the rest baring been sent to Allien^ 
before the siege. At last, the inhabitants of 
Plataea, hairing lost all hopes of succour, and 
being in the utmost want of provisions, formed 
a resolution to cut their way through the enemy. 
But half oi them, struck with the gr^itness of 
the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost courage when they came to the 
execution; but the rest (who were about two 
hundred and twenty soldiers) persisted in their 
resolution, and escaped in the following man*- 
ner. The besieged first took the height of the 
wall, by counting the rows of bricks which com- 
posed it ; and this they did at different times, 
and employed several men for that {Purpose, in 
order that they might not mistake in the calcu* 
lation. This was the easier, because;^ as the tral) 
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stood but at a small distance, every part of it 
was very risible. They then made ladders of a 
proper length. All things being now ready for 
executing the design, the besieged left the city 
one night, when there w^s no moon, in the midst 
of a storm of wind and rain. Afker crossing tlie 
first ditch, they drew near the wall undiscovered, 
through the darkness of the night, not to mention 
that the noise made by the rain and wind pre- 
vented their being heard. They marched at 
some distance from one another, to prevent the 
clashing of their arms, which were light, in order 
that those who carried them might be tlie more 
active; and one of their fegs was naked, to keep 
them from sliding so easily in the mire. Those 
who carried the laddei^, laid them in the space 
between the towers, where they knew no guard 
was posted, because it rained. That instatit 
twelve men mounted the ladders, armed with 
only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched 
directly to the towers, six on each side. They 
were followed by soldiers armed only with' jave- 
lin's, that they migfht mount the easier, and 
their shields were carried after them to be used 
in the charge. When most of those were got 
to the top of the wall, they were discovered 
by the falling of a tile, which one of their com- 
rades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown 
down. The alarm was immediately given from 
the towers, and the whole army approached the 
wall, without discovering the occasion of the 
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outcry, from the gloom of the night and the 
violence of the storm. Besidi^s which, those 
who had staid behind the city, beat an alarm at 
the same time in another quarter, to make a di- 
version; so that the enemy did not know which 
way to turn themselves, and were afraid to quit 
their posts. Upt a corps de reserve of three hun^ 
dred men, who were kept for any unforeseen 
accident that might happen, quitted the con- 
tra,vallation, and ran to that part where they 
heard the noise, and torches were held up to- 
wards Thebes, to shew that they m^§t run that 
way. But those in the city, to render the signal 
of no use, made others at the same time in dif- 
ferent quarters, having prepared them on the 
walls for that purpose. In the mean time, those 
who had mounted first having possessed them-! 
selves of the two towers which flanked the in^ 
terval where the ladders ?vere set, and having 
killed those who guarded them, posted themr 
selves there to defend the. passage, and keep off 
the besiegers. Then setting ladders on the top 
of the wall, betwixt the twctowers, they caused 
a good number of their comrades to mount, in: 
order to keep off, by the discharge of their ar- 
rows, as well those who were advancing to the 
foot of the wall, as the others who were hastening 
to the neighbouring towers. Whilst this was 
doing, they had time to^setmp several ladders,, 
and to throw down the parapet, that the rest 
might come t^p with greater ease. As. fast as 
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they came up, they went down on tlie otlier 
side, and, drew up near the fosse, oo the outside, 
to shoot at tljose ivbo appeared. ; After thejr 
were passed over^ the men who were in th^ 
tower^ came doiani last, and made to the fosse^ 
to follow after. the rest. That instant the guard, 
with three hundr^ed torches, came up. However, 
as the Piataeians saw their enemies by this light 
better than they were s6en by them, they therer 
fore took. a surer aim, by which means the last 
crossed the ditch, without being attacked in 
their passetge. However, this was not done 
without much difficulty, because the ditch was 
frozen over, and the ice could not bear, on ac» 
count of a thaw and heavy rain^. The violence 
of the storm was of great advantage to them. 
After all were passed, they took the road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat, be- 
cause it was not likely they had fled towards a 
city of the enemy's. Immediately they per- 
ceived the besiegers with torches in their hand$ 
pursuing them in the road that led. to Athens. 
After keeping that of Thebes about six or seven 
stadia, tiiey turned short towards the mountain, 
and resumed the route of Athens, whither' two 
hundred and twelve arrived out of two hundred 
and twenty, who had quitted the place, the rest 
having returned back to it through fear, one 
archer excepted, who was taken on the side of 
the fosse of contravallation. The besiegers, after 
having pursued them to no purpose, returned 
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to their camp. In the jnean UiDe» the Plataeanty 
Tfho remained in the city, supposing tliat all 
their companions had been killed, (because they 
irtio were returned, to justify themselves, affirm*^ 
ed they were,) sent a l>erald to demand their 
dead bodied; bot being told the true state of the 
affair, he withdrew. At the end of the foUpwing 
Campaign, the Plataeans, being in absolute want 
of provisions, and unable to make the least de- 
fence, surrendered, npon condition that they 
should not be punished till they had been tried 
and adjudged in (brm of justice. Fi?e com« 
missionerscame for this purpose from (^icedaB* 
mon, and these, without charging thepa with any 
crime, barely asked thei?^ whether they had don^ 
any service to the LacedaBmonians and the allies 
in this war ? The Platceans were much surprised, 
as well as pozzled, at this question^ and were 
sensible, that it had been suggested by the The* 
bans, their professed eqemies, who had vowed 
their /lestruction. They, therefore, put the Lar 
qedaemoniahs in mind of the services they bad 
don^ to Greece in general, both at the battle e( 
Artemisium and that of Platada,and particularly 
in LacedaBmpnia at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revptt of their slaves. 
The only reason they offered for their having 
joined the Atheliians afterwards, was, to defend 
themselves from the hostilities of the Thebans, 
figainst whom they had implored the assistance 
of the Lacedaemonians to no purpose. 'X^zl if 
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that was imputed to tbem as a oripie^ whicfa was 
only their misfortune, it ought not, howerer^ 
entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
formerservices. **Castyoureyes,"saidthey,"on 
the monuments of your ancestors which you see 
here, to whom we annually pay all the iuMioara 
wfaicb can be rendered to the manes of the dead. 
You thought fit to entrust their bodies with us» 
as we were eyewitnesses of their bravery. And 
y^et you will now give up their ashes to their 
murtherers in abandoning us to the Thebans, 
who fought against them at the battle of Plataea« 
Will you enslave a province whef^e Greece re^ 
covered its liberty ? Will you destroy the templee 
of those gods to whom you owed the victory? 
Will you abolish the memory of their founders, 
who contributed so greatly to your safety? On 
this occasion we may venture to say, our interest 
is inseparable from your glory, and you cannot 
deliver up your ancient friends and benefactors 
to the unjust hatred of the Thebans, without 
eternal infamy to yourselves." One would con- 
clude that these just remonstrances must have 
made some impression on the Lacedaemonians; 
but they were biassed more by the answer the 
Thebans made, and which was expressed in the 
most haughty and bitter terms against the Pla* 
tasans-, and, besides, they had brought their in* 
structions from Lacedaemon. They stood, there* 
fore, to their first question. Whether the Pia- 
taea^s had^one theip any service since the war? 
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and making them pass one after another, as they 
severally answered. No, each was immediately 
butchered, and not one escaped. About two 
hundred were killed in this manner, and twenty* 
five Athenians, who were among them, met 
with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who 
had been taken prisoners, were made slaves. 
The Thebans afterwards peopled their city with 
Exiles from Megara and Thebes, but the year 
after they demolished it entirely. It was in this 
Planner the LacedaBmonians, in the hopes of 
reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sa- 
crificed the Plataeans to their animosity ninety- 
three years after their first alliance with the 
Athenians, 

Much about this time was set on foot the ex- ' 
pedition for the relief of Lesbos. But the Pe- 
loponnesians hearing in their voyage of a vio* 
lent insurrection in Corcyra, resolved to sail 
thither, hoping that the disaffected state of that 
island would make it fall an easy prey to their 
army. They were, however, disappointed in 
their expectation ; for the Corcyreans had bcr 
come so exasperated and so desperate, as to deter 
the most daring enemy from approaching their 
city. It was about the same time also, that Si- 
cily began to be agitated by a quarrel, that took 
place between the inhabitants of Syracuse and 
those of Leontium. Their dissensions ran high : 
but the detail of them, and of the operations 
at Corcyra, and other places, I am inclined to 
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pass over in silence, as they were incidents in 
which the Grecian states niutually destroyed 
each other, without promoting general happi- 
ness, or establishing any common form of go* 
vemment. The fluctuations of success were 
various. The Athenians took the city,of Pylus 
from the Lacedaemonians; and they, on the 
other hand, made annual incursions into Attica, 
More than one overture for a peace was made 
by the liacedaemonian ambassadors without ef-r 
feet: for Cleon, who had a great ascendant 
£imong the Athenians, boasted that he would 
take all the Spartans prisoners in the island of 
Sphacteria, within twenty days. The war was, 
tlierefore, renewed, with all its former animo* 
sities. This island, which was situated near 
Pylus, becanie the scene of mutual contention, 
Demosthenes, the Athenian admiral, (wliose va* 
(our and conduct his eloquent descendant of the 
same name afterwards extolled,) being joined, 
in commission with Cleon, landed oh the island, 
in order to dispossess the Lacedaemonians, who 
still remained there. They attacked the enemy 
with great vigour, drove them from post to post, 
and, gaining ground perpetually, at last forced 
them to the extremity of the island. The Lace- 
daemonians had stormed a fort that was thought 
inaccessible. There they drew up in order of 
battle, faced about to that side only where they 
could be attacked, and defended themselves 
like so many lions. As the engagement had 
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lasted the greatest part of tbedaj, and the sol* 
diers were oppressed with heat and weariness^ 
and parched with thirst, the general of the Mes- 
senians, directing himself toCieon, and Demos- 
thenes, the general who was joined in commis-^ 
sion with him, said, that all their efforts would 
be to no purpose, unless they charged their 
enemy's rear ; and he promised, if they would 
give him but some . troops, armed with missive 
weapons, that he would endeavour to find a 
passage. Accordingly, he and his followers 
climbed up certain steep and craggy places, 
which were not guarded ; then coming down 
unperceived into the fort, he appeared on a 
sudden itt the backs of the Lacedaemonians, 
which entirely damped their courage, and after- 
wards completed their overthrow. They now 
made bqt a very feeble resistance, and, being 
oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides# 
and dejected through fatigue and despair, they 
began to give way : but the Athenians seized 
on all the passes, and cut off their retreat, 
Cleon and Demosthenes finding, that should the 
battle continue, not a man of them would es- 
cape, and being desirous of carrying them alive 
to Athens, commanded their soldiers to desist, 
and caused proclamation to be made to them by 
herald to lay down their arms and surrender at 
discretion. At these words the greatest part 
lowered their shields, and clapped their hands 
in token of approbation. A kind of suspension 
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of arms was agreed upon, and tbetr commander 
desired that leave might be granted him to dis- 
patch a messenger to the camp, to know the 
resolution of the generals* Thia was not al* 
lowed, but thejr called heralds fripfW the coast, 
and, after several messages, a Lacedaemonian 
advanced forward, and cried aloud, that they 
were permitted to treat with the enemy, pro* 
vided they did not submit to dishonourable 
terms. Upon this they held a conference, after 
which they surrendered at discretion, and were 
kept till the next day. The Athenians then 
raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedasmo- 
Btans their dead, embarked for their own coun- 
try, after distributing the prisoners among the 
several ships, and committing the guard of them 
to the captains of the galleys. In this battle 
one hundred and twenty-eight Lacedssmoniaos 
fell out of four hundred and twenty, which was 
their number at fkst ; so that there survived not 
quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty of 
whom were inhabitants of the city of Sparta. 
The siege of the island (to compute from the 
beginning of it, including the time employed 
in the truce) had lasted threescore and twelve 
days. They all now left Pylus, and Cleon's 
promise, though deemed so vain and rash, was 
found literally true. But the most surprising 
circumstance wasL the capitulation that had been 
made ; for it was believed, that the Lacedae- 
monians, so far from surrendering their arms. 
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would die sword in hand. Being'Come to Athens^ 
they were ordered to remain prisoners till a 
peace should be concluded^ provided the Lace- 
daemonians did not make any incursions into 
their country, for that then they should all be 
put to death. ' They left a garrison in Pylos. 
The Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly 
possessed it^ sent thither the flower of their 
youth, who very much infested the Lacedae- 
monians by their incursions ; and as these Messe- 
nians spoke the language of the country, they 
prevailed with a great number of slaves to join 
tbem. The Lacedaemonians, dreading a greater 
evil, sent several deputations to Athens,but to no 
purpose; the Athenians being too much elated 
with their prosperity, and especially their late 
success, to listen to any terms. For two or three 
years successively hostilities were carried on 
with alternate success, and nothing but the 
humbling of the one or other of the two rival 
states Qould decide the quarrel. The Athenians 
made themselves masters of the island of Cy- 
thera ; but, on the other hand, were defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians at Dellion. , At length 
the two nations began to grow weary of a war 
which put them to great expense, and did not 
procure them any real advantage. A truce for 
a year was, therefore, concluded between them, 
which served to pave the way for a more lasting 
reconciliation. The death of the two generals, 
ths^; commanded the contending armies, served 
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not a little to hasten this event. Brasidas^ the 
JLacedsemonian^vras killed as hewasconductk)^ 
a sally/ when besieged in Amphipolis; and 
Cleon, the Athenian, despising an enemy to 
which he knew himself superior, was set upon 
unawares, and, flying for safety, was killed by a 
soldier who happened to meet him. Thus these 
two men, who had long opposed the tranquil- 
lity of Greece, and raised their reputations, 
but in a very different way, fell a sacrifice to 
their own ambition. 

They were, however, men of very opposite 
characters. Brasidastiad courage and conduct, 
moderation and integrity ; and it was he alone 
who, at this time, kept up the sinking reputa- 
tion of his country. He was the only Spartan 
since Pauaanias, who appeared with any es- 
tablished character among the confederates, to 
whom he behaved so well, that they were again 
brought under the dependence of Sparta ; and 
several cities came in to him as their common 
deliverer from the tyranny of Athens. The in- 
habitants of Amphipolis, besides their joining 
with the other allies in solemnizing his funeral 
in a public manner, instituted anniversary games 
and sacrifices to bis memory as a hero ; and so 
far. considered him as their founder, that they 
destroyed all the monuments which had been 
preserved as marks of their being an Athenian 
colony. His opposition to the peace was^not 
so much the effect of his obstinacy, as of a true 
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Spartan zeal for the honour of his country, which 
he was sensible had been treated by the Athe<» 
sia^s with too much insolence and contempt. 
He had now a fair prospect of bringing them 
to reason, as He was gaining grwind upon them, 
and every day making fresh conquests; and* 
however be might be transported with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main end 
of his ambition seems to have been, the bring*- 
ing the war to a happy conclusion. I must not 
here omit the generous answer his mother made 
to the persons who brought her the news of his 
death. Upon her asking Uiem whether he died 
honourably, they naturally fell into encomiuoia 
on his great exploits and his personal bravery, 
and preferred him to all the generals of his 
time : — " Yes," said she, ** my son was a va- 
liant man, but Sparta has still many citizens 
braver than he." 

Cleon was another sort of man : he wasrasb^ 
arrogant, and obstinate ; contentious, envious, 
and malicious ; covetous and corrupt ; and yet, 
with all these bad qualities, he had some little 
arts of popularity,, which raised and supported 
him. He made it his business to caress the old 
men ; and, as much as he loved money, he 
often relieved the poor. He had a readiness of 
wit, with a kind of drollery , that t6ok with many, 
though with the generality it passed for impu* 
dence and buffoonery. He had one very re- 
fined way of recommending himself which was 
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ttpon his ccmiing idto pdwer, td discard all his 
old friends, for fear it should be thought he 
would be biassed by th^m^ At the same time 
he picked up a set of vile sycophants ih their 
room, and made a servile court to thb lowest 
dregs of the people ; and yet even they had sd 
bad an opinion of him^ that they often declared 
against him for Nicias, his professed dnemy: 
who, though he took part with the nobility, 
still preserved an niterest with the coihmons, 
and was more generally respected. That which 
CleoR chiefly depended oui was his eloquence: 
but it was of a boisterous kind, verbose and pe- 
tulant, and consisted more in the veheihence of 
his style and utterance, and the distortion df 
his action and gesture^ than in the strength of 
his reasoning. By this furious manner of ha- 
ranguing; he introduced among the orators and 
statesmen a licentiousness and indecency which 
were not known before, and which gave rise to 
the many riotous and disorderly prdceedihgs 
which took place afterwards in th^ assemblies, 
when almost every thing was carried by noise 
and tumult. In the military part of his service 
he was as unaccountable a$ in the rest of his 
conduct. He was not naturally formed for war, 
and only made use of it lis a cloak for his ill 
practices, and because he could not carry on 
his other views without it. His taking Sphac* 
teria was ceriailfily a great action, but it was a 
rash and d^fsf^ate one; and it has been shewn 

VOL. I. a 
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how be jyas undes^ga^dijr drawn into it by a 
boast of Iw own. Howevjer, hewa* 30 dated 
with the success of thftt expedition, that he fao- 
cied himself a general, and the people were 
brought to have the s^noe opinion. But the 
event soon undeceived them, and convinced 
them that he knew better how to lead in the as- 
sen)bly than in the field. In reality, be vipa$ not 
a man to be trusted in either; for in th^ one he 
was more of a blusterer than of a soldier, and fb 
the o^ber be bad more of an incendif^ry than a 
patriot. . , 

The LacedaBmoni^ns were no less inclined to 
peaces than tbe Athenians, and were glad to tf eajb 
at .this time, while they could do.it with honour; 
besides, they had nothing more at heart th^n 
the imprisonfliiMt.of theiif men taken ^t Py- 
lus, they being the chief of their city; and 
among other considerations, it was not the least, 
that thefruce which they had made with Argos, 
for thirty years, was just upon expiring. Thi^ 
was a strong and flourishing city, and though it 
was not of itself a match for Sparta, yet they 
knevy it was far from being contemptible; and 
that it held too good a correspondence with its 
neighbours not to make, itself capable of giving 
them a great deal of uneasiness. The matter 
having been canvassed and ^debated most part 
of tbef winter, the Lacedsepionians, to bring the 
treaty to.a conchision, gave out^ that they re- 
solved, as. soon as the season would permit, to 
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fortify in Attica. Upon which the Athenians 
grew more moderate in their^ demands, and a 
peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war 
between the two states and their confederates, 
for fiftyyears, the chief articles being, that the 
garrisons shonid be evacuated, and the towns 
and prisoners restored on both sides. This was 
Galled the Nician peace, because Nicias, who 
was just the reverse of his rival Cleony was the 
chief instrument in effecting it ' Besides the 
tender concern he always expressed for his 
country, he had more particular ends in it, in 
securing his reputation: for he had been upon 
many expeditions, and had generally succeeded 
in them; but yet he was sensible how much he 
owed to his good fortune and his cautious ma- 
nagement, and he did not care to risk what be 
had already got for the hdpes of more* 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE PEACE OF NICIAS, TO THE END OP 

TriE peLopoknesiak war. 

ilVERY thing now promised a restoration of 
fortner tranquillity. The Boeotians and Corin- 
thians were the first who shewed signs of dis- 
Qdnteot, and used their utmost endeavours to. 
excite fresh troubles. To obviate any dangers 
arising from that quarter, the Athenians and' 
I^aCedaemoniaos united in a league offensive 
and defensive, which served to render them 
H)ore formidable to the neighbouring states, and 
more assured with regard to each other. Yet 
still the former animosities and jealousies fer^ 
mented at bottom ; and while friendship seemed 
to gloss over external appearances, fresh dis- 
contents were gathering within. The charac- 
ter, indeed, of Nicias, wafi peaceable, and he 
did all in his power to persuade the Atheniatie 
to seek the general tranquillity. But a new 
promoter of troubles was. now beginning to 
make his appearance, and from him, those who 
wished for peace had every thing to fear.. This 
was no other than the celebrated Alcibiades, 
the disciple of Socrates, a youth equally re- 
markable for the beauty of his person and the 
greatness of his mental accomplishments. 
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The strict intimacy between Alcibiades atld 
Socrates, is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances of his life. This philosopher, observing 
excellent natural qualities in him, which were 
greatly heightened by the beauty of bis person, 
bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so va- 
luable a plant, lest, being neglected, it should 
wither as it grew, and absoUitely -degenerate : 
and, indeed, Alcibiades was exposed to num- 
berless dangers; the greatness of his extraction, 
his vast riches, the authority of his family, the 
credit of his guardians, his personal talents, his 
exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, the 
flattery and complaisance of all who approached 
him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, 
that fortune had surrounded and invested him 
with all these pretended advantages, as with so 
many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him in- 
accessible and invulnerable to all the darts of 
philosophy, those salutary darts which^trike to 
the very heart, and leave in it the strongest in- 
citements to virtue and solid glory^ But those 
very obstacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 
Notwithstanding the strongendeavours that were 
used to divert this young Athenian from a cor- 
respoiKlence which alone was capable oif se- 
curing him froha so many snares, he devoted 
himself entirely to it: he had the most un- 
bounded wit; he was fully sensible of Socrates's 
extraordinary merit, and could not resist tlie 
(charms of his sweetly insinuating eloquence, 
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which at that time had a greater ascendant over 
him than the allurements of pleasure. He was 
so zealous a disciple of that great master, that 
be followed him wherever he went ; took the 
utmost delight in his conversation, was extremely 
well pleased with his principles, received his 
instructions, and even his reprimands, with 
wonderful docility, and was so moved with his 
discourses, as even to shed tears, and abhor 
himself: so weighty was the force of truth in 
the mouth of Socrates, and in so odious a light 
did he shew the vices to which Alcibiades had 
abandoned himself. Alcibiades, in those mo- 
ments when he listened to Socrates, differed so 
much from himself, that he appeared quite 
another man. However, his head-strong, fiery 
temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure, 
which was heightened and inflamed by the 
discourses and advice of young people, soon 
plunged him into bis former irregularities, and 
tore him as it were from his master, who was 
obliged to pnrsue him as a slave who bad es- 
caped correction. This vicissitude of flights and 
returns of virtuous resolutions, and relapses into 
vice, continued a long time ; but still Socrates 
was not disgusted by his levity, and always 
flattered himself with hopes of bringing him 
back to his duty ; and hence certainly arose the 
strong mixture of good and evil tbat always ap* 
peared \n his conduct; the instructions which 
his ma3ter had given him sometimes prevailing, 
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anfl at Other time$» the fire of bis pas9ton& hur- 
ryiog bifn, in a inwoer, againM hii» own wiU, 
into things of a. quite opposite nature* .Among 
t&ey^riQ«is{Ni$siok)stbaA were discovered in him, 
l^stfODge&t mA moat prevailing was a haughty 
turn of mind, which would, force all things to 
submit to jt,. and. could not bear a superior, or 
Qven an equal. Although his birth and uncom^ 
mon talents smoothed the way to his attaining 
thQ highest employments in the republic, yet 
it vKas his wi^» that the confidemce of the peo^ 
pie shpiijd be. gained hy the force of his elo- 
(||ii^ncej and th^pjersiiasive grace of his orations. 
ToUiUend his intimacy with Socrates might: 
he ofi great sevvice* Alcibiades, with such a 
oapt of itiipd a^ we have described^ was not bora 
for i(e{^eiaQd had set^very engine at work to 
reverse the treaty lately concluded between 
the two states; but/ not succeeding in his att 
tempts he endeavoiired to prevent its taking 
effect. He wasdisgusted at the Laceda&monians, 
because they directed th^m^elves only to N icias, 
of whom they had ^ very high opinion ; and, 
on the contrary, seemed to take no manr^er of 
notice of him, though his ancestors had enjoyed 
the rights of hospitality among them. The first 
thing be did to infringe the peace was this : 
having been informed that the people ofArgos 
only wanted an opportunity to differ with the 
Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, 
be flattered them secretly, with the hopes that 
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the Atbeniaqs would succour tbeiq, by sbg^ 
gesting to them, that they were re^dy to breal^ 
St peace which was noway advantageous to them.^ 
Accordingly^ be Uid hold of this juncture, and 
improved the pretext the Lacedemonians had 
given to exasperate the people both againstthen^- 
and Nicias: which had so good an pfiect, that 
every thing seemed disposed for a treaty with 
Argos : of which the Lacedseoionians being very 
apprehensive, immediately dispatched their am- 
bassadors to Athens, who at Brst said what seemed 
very satisfactory, that they came with full power 
to concert all matters in diiTerence upon <6qual 
terms. The council received their pi^opositibBs;, 
and the people were to assemble the next dsky 
to give theiii audience. Alcibiftdes, in the mean 
while^ fearing lest thisf negotiation should ruii^ 
his designs, had a secret conference wit|j the 
ambas6adors,and persuadekl them ^ under a colour 
of friendship, not to let the people know at 
first what full powers their commission gave 
them, bMt intimate, tiiat they came only to treat 
and make proposals ; fpr that otherwise they 
would grow exorbitant in their denpands, and 
extort from them such unreasonable terms, as 
they could not with honour cqusent to. They 
were so well satisfied ^ith t^e prudence and 
sincerity of this advice, that he drew them from 
Nicias to rely entirely upon himself; and the 
next day, when the people were assembled, and 
the ambassadors introduced, Alcibiades, with 
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a' very obliging, air, demaiided of th^m with 
it^bat powers they Mrere come? They made an- 
swer, that they were not come as plenipoten- 
tiaries. Upon which he instantly changed his 
voice and countenance, and exclaimed against 
tJ3em as notorious liars, bid the people talce care 
how they transacted any thing with men on 
whom they could have so little dependence. 
The people dismissed the ambassadors in a rage; 
and Nicias, knowing nothing of the deceit, was 
opnfoundedy and in disgrace* To redeem his 
credit, she proposed being sent once more to 
Sparta ; but not being able to gain such terms 
there as the Athenians demanded, they imme- 
diately, upon his return, struck up a league with 
the Argives for an hundred years, including the 
Eleans and Mantineans; which yet did not in 
terms cancel that with the Lacedaemonians, 
thougl| it is plain that the whole intent of it 
was levelled against them. Upon this new al- 
liance, Alcibiades was declared general ; and 
though his best friends could not commend the 
method by which he brought about his designs, 
yet it was looked upon as a great reach in po- 
litick, thus to divide and shake almost all Pe- 
loponnesus, and to remove the war so far from 
the Athenian frontier, that even success would 
profit the enemy but little should they be con- 
querors; whereas, if they were defeated, Sparta 
itself would be hardly safe. 
The defection of the confederates began to 
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awaken the jealousy of Sparia; they tesolved^ 
therefore, to remedy the evil before it spread 
too far; wherefore, (kawing out their whole 
force, both of citizens and slaves, and being 
joined by their allies, they encamped alcnost 
under the walls of Argos. The Argives having 
notice of their march, made all possible pre- 
parations, and came out with a full resolutioa 
to fight them. But just as they were going to 
engage, two of their officers went over toAgis 
the Spartan king and general, and proposed to 
him to have the business made up by a n^^" 
ence« He immediately closing with the offer, 
granted them a truce for four months, and 
drew off his army ; the whole affair being trans- 
acted by these three, without any general con*- 
sent or knowledge on either side. The Pek)- 
ponnesians, though they durst not disobey their 
orders, inveighed grievously against Agis for 
letting such an advantage slip as they could 
never promise to themselves ags^in. For they 
had actually hemmed in the enemy, and that 
with the best, if not the greatest army, that 
ever was brought into the field. And the 
Argives were so little apprehensive of danger 
on their side, that they were no less incensed 
against their mediators, one of whom they 
forced to the altars, to save his life, and con- 
fiscated his goods. 

Thus every thing seemed to favour the Athe- 
nian interest ; and their prosperity — for this was 
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the most flourishing period of their duration--^ 
blinded them to such a degree, that they were 
persuaded no power was able to resist them. 
In this disposition Ihey resolved to take the first 
opportunity of adding the island of Sicily ta 
their empire ; and an occasion soon offered of 
executing their resolution. Ambassadors were 
sent from the people of Egesta,. who, in qua- 
lity of their allies, came to implore their aid 
against the inhabitants of Sefinuta, who were 
assisted by the Syracusans. They represiiented, 
among other things, that, should they be aban- 
doned, the Syracusans, after seizing their city, 
as they had done that of Leontium, would pos* 
sess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid 
the Peloponnesians, who were their founders ; 
and that they might put them to as little charge 
as possible, they offered to pay the troops that 
should be sent to succour them. The Athenians, 
who had long waited for an opportunity tadeclare 
themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire 
into the state of affairs, and to see whether 
there was money enough in the treasury to de- 
fray the expence of so great a war. The in- 
habitants of that city had been so artful as to 
borrow from the neighbouring nations a great 
number of gold and silver vases, worth an im- 
mense sum of money, and of these they made 
a shew when the Athenians arrived. The de- 
puties returned with those of Egesta, who car- 
ried threescore talents in ingots, as a month's 
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p9^y for the galleys which they demanded, and 
a promise of larger sums, which they said were 
ready both in the public treasury and in the 
temples. The people, struck with these fair ap- 
pearances^ the truth of which they did not give 
themselves the leisure to examine, and seduced 
with the advantageous reports which their de- 
puties made with the view of pleasing them, im- 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, 
and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lama- 
cbus, to command the fleet, with full power not* 
only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabit- 
ant of Leontium to their city, but also to re- 
gulate the affairs of Sicily in ^uch a manner as 
might best suit the interests of the republic. 
Nicias was appointed one of the generals to his 
very great regret ; for, besides other motives, 
which made him dread that command, he shun- 
ned it because Alcibiades was to be his col- 
league. But the Athenians promised them- 
selves greater success from this war, should they 
not resign the \\ hole conduct of it to Alcibiades, 
but temper his ardour and audacity with the 
coldness and wisdom of Nicias. Nicias not 
daring to oppose Alcibiades openly, endeavour- 
ed to do it indirectly, by starting a great num- 
ber of difficulties, drawn particularly from the 
great expence of this expedition. He declared, 
that since they were resolved upon war, they 
ought to carry it on in such a manner as might 
suit the exalted reputation to which Athens had 
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attaiaed* That a fleet was not sufficient to op* 
pose soicMtnidable a power as that of the Sy- 
racusans and their allies: that they must raise 
an army composed of good horse and foot, if 
thay desired to act in a manner worthy of so 
noble a design : that, besides their fleet, which 
was to malce them masters at sea, they must 
have a great number of transports to carry pror 
visions perpetually to the army, which otherwise 
could not possibly subsist in an enemy's coun^ 
try : that they must carry vast sums of mQney 
with them, without waiting for that promised 
them by the citizens of Egesta, who, perhaps, 
were ready in words only, and very probably 
might break their promise : that they ought to 
weigh and examine the disparity there was be^ 
tween themselves and their enemies, with regard 
to the conveniences and wants of the army, the 
Syracusans being in their own country, in the 
midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, 
as well as engaged by interest, to assist them 
with men, arms, horses, and provisions: whereas 
the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote 
country, possessed by their enemies, where, in 
the winter, news could not be brought them in 
less than four months' time; a country where all 
things would oppose the Athenians, and nothing 
be procured but by force of arms : that it .would 
reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians, 
should they be forced to abandon their enter- 
prise, and thereby become the scorn and con- 
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tempt of their eneaaies, by dieir negleciling to 
take all the pcecautions irhich so important a 
desiga required : that as for bimseir, be was de- 
termined not to go, unless he was provided with 
all things necessary for the expedition, because 
lih£ safety of the wbde army depeaded on that 
circumstance ; and that he would not rely on 
caprice, or the precarious engagements of the 
allies. Nicias had flattered himself, that this 
speech would cool the ardour of the people ; 
whereas it only inflamed it the more^ Imme- 
diately the generals had full powers given them 
to raise as many troo{)s, and fit out as many 
galleys as they should judge necessary ; and the 
levies were accordingly carried on in Athens, 
and other places^ with inexpressible activity. 

Before we enter upon the narration of the 
important events that took place in the expe- 
dition to Sicily, it will be proper to say a few 
words respecting Syracuse, the capital of that 
island. About the year of the world 2920, 
Corinth had acquired considerable reputation 
as a maritime power. As the improvement of 
navigation generally leads to discovery, so it 
leads to commerce also, and to colonization. It 
had this efiect on the Corinthians. They had 
not been long acquainted, with Sicily, before 
they projected the scheme of peopling part of 
it with the natives of Peloponnesus. Archias, 
therefore, a descendant of Hercules, was sent 
with a fleet, furnished with every thing neces- 
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mvf for such an etiterpri^. He built and peo- 
pte#- Syracuse; whioh, from the peculiar ad^ 
vant|ig^w4>ich it derived from its rich soirand 
capadKHi? harbours, soon became the most 
ftomrishing city in Sicily : in size, indeed^ and 
l>^tta^y^ *i* yielded not to any city in Greece, 
It iMkS'loBg subject tdCorintby arid governed by 
nearly 4iie same l«ws. But as it increased fn 
power, it became proud and insol^ifc^ and by 
degrees renounced its attegiance. To its emaii'* 
cipation are (Aving the. occurrences which we 
afe now to recite. ;. 

The levies being now prepared, the .fleet set 
sail, after having appointed Corcyra the ren*» 
dezvous'for most of the allies, and such ships 
as were to carry the provisions and warlike 
stores. Ail the citizens, as well as foreigners 
in Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of 
Pyrwus. The former attended by their children, 
relations, friends, and companions, with a joy 
overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding 
adieu to persons that were as dear to them as 
life ; who were setting out on a distant and very 
dapgerous Expedition, from which it was uncer- 
tain whether they would ever return, though 
they flattered themselves with, the hopes that it 
would be successful. The foreigners came thi- 
ther, to feed their eyes with a sight whic)i was 
highly worthy of their curiosity; for no, single 
city in the world had ever fitted out «o gallant 
a fleet. Those indeed which had b^en sent 
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against Epidaunis and. Potistea^ were as c<mnr 
derable with regard to the nuqoberof 90l4ters 
and ships^ but then they were not ^iiipped 
with so muefa magnificence^ nekber w» their 
voyage so long, nor their enterprise B6^MlT 
{K>rtant. Here were seen a land add a naFftl 
army provided with the utmost care, aodatthe 
expeiice of particular persons^ as well a^ of the- 
public, with all things necessary on accowil: of 
the length of the voyage^ afid the duration of 
the war. The city fornisted an hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threescore Jight ones, and forty 
10 transport the soldiers heartily armed. Every- 
mariner received daily a drachma, or tenpence 
English, for his pay, exclusively of what thfe 
captains of ships gave the rowers of the first 
beuch^ Add to this, the pomp and magnificence 
that was displayed universally, every one striving 
to eclipse the rest, and each endeavouring to 
make hisshipthelightest,and,attbesametime, 
the gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not take 
notice of the choice of the soldiers or seamen, 
who were the flower of the Athenians, nor of 
their emulation with regard to the beauty and 
neatness of their arms and equipage, any more 
than of their officers, who had laid out consider- 
able sums purely to distinguish themselves, and 
to give foreigners an advantageous idea of their 
persons^ and circumstances; so that this sight 
had the idea of a pageant, in which the utmost 
iriagnificence was displayed, ratherthan ofa war- 
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likeiexfedilioii. Bdt the boldness and greats 
ness of the design stitt exceeded its tepeoce in 
sj^tedor. . 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops 
got onboard^ the trumpet sounded, andsolema 
prajiicrs were offered up for the success of the 
expedituHi; gpeld and silver cnps were filling 
every wfaeKe.with wine, and the accustomed li^^ 
batioQs were poured out i the people, who lined 
the shoie, ahouting^ at the same time, and lift^ 
iog up'their hands to heaven to wish their fellow- 
cittsens a good voyage and success* And now 
the hymn being sung, and the ceremonies ended, 
the ships sailed one after another out of the 
harbour, after which they strove to outsail one 
another^ till the whole fleet met at iEgina. From 
tbence it made to Corcyra, where the army of 
the alUes was assembled with the rest of the 
fleet 

. Beii^ now arrived at Sicily ^ the get^rals Were 
divided in their opinions as to the place where 
th<^ shoqld make a descent. Lamachus, one of 
the generals, was for making directly for Syra* 
cttse. He urged, that it was as yet unproyidedi 
and under the greatest coosternatit>n ; that an 
army was always most terrible on its approach^ 
before the enemy had time to •recollect and 
make danger familiar : these reasons, however, 
were over-ruled. It was agreed to reduce the 
smaller cjties first: when, having detached ten 
galleys only, to take a view of the situation and 

VOL. I* R 
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batuhomr of S^raouse, ttrejrJi&ded.wkbilie^rart 
o£ibeid! iqroet,4aiidl9iii^sttdX3Qtaiili. 

In tde mean time, the enemies of Al c i h ki de g 
liad taken ocoasiofi^ frotxiUs.Biqience^to^attack 
hiiQ' wilh nedpttbled yiigam.. Ttaey a^gmniittd;: 
bsa.miscooductmneglaotpoigJtfae.pdrQfiera 
og attack^ and enforced Iheinacttwatitw^ byiiti. 
ledgimg, that he bad probncd tberoigisleneB^of 
Qeres. Tfai^ wafl aufficiettk tc» indupe tbe {(iddy 
matutttde to recai their general ;^ hmt^ fou fear* 
of pais'mg a. tomittt in the army, they onky^seat 
him orders to return to. Aliens, to Jpwc^dy tb» 
people by his^ |Kresenoe* Alcibia^es obeyed^tbe - 
orders with feeoiiii^ submission ; but^ refledimg * 
on the inconstancy knd caprice of his judgies^ 
tiie instant l>e was arrived at Tharium, and had 
g^ on^ sbore5 he disappeared, and eluded the 
pnrstiit of those wbosonghiaft^ htfli: tbe gal* 
ley, therefore, returned without him, and die 
people, in a ra^ condemned him to deilh ibr 
his) eontomacy. Hiti whole estote was oonfis- 
cated, and all tbe^order& of rdigion were eom^ 
iiHmded:to cunse hfioi* Satme^ime afiier, news 
b^ing broaglit him that the Athestana had con^ 
damned hun to deaths i hope one day, said he, 
t(x Jnafae them sensible that I am still aKve. ^ 
^Tbe Syracoffims had; by this time, put them- 
s^vea. in^a posture of defence, and> ftnding.thai 
Niciasdid notadvance tawardstbem, they talked 
ofa^tacking hirn in«bis camp*; andsome of them 
asked, in a scoffing )w^y, Whetliorhe \vas come 
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into 8iof}y fo tietile »'GkVAnwT Uk w^miHed 
bf tbi^ hiwti^ M& rm6h^ to ttlkke ih<^ he^t 61^ 
his way to" SjffMcM/ fU ^biftt tidt A«Ki»tU it 

by hitid; for wMt4l4»rafty ^^dlid tti6u^4 H 
eifually' km^i^toui^ id ttfHk« 'a d^sd^m^'by «^^ 

and soiceeded- in ttby 0'SQ«Ug«^* He btti 

tfce- SyraMtew^ atidi to hyfi^itM ilieitf^'^€lMit''tV«' 
Atfaffriails iay ^v^y.mgH{c4ii<»i«jfo«>dvWifhmi« 
tteif inns; and«l)«fi«di4y in cht$i»oi^Afhg';^olt a 
cdMaia diiy iiplMiqMdi tb(5»itri^tsiQ*^ift«te^ 
sMdcmthcrir c«f*pWifiti attifeeir^^tf Wi^lM^^^ 
ga]^ bttiti Ibtii^ fl«^ iii^tb^ bafbbuh dtltf de^ ' 
str^y the 4fiUAe armi^v TtM 9yrae«»^afi9^-gave 
cfBdit t<^liiiiii,' and^^tsoit^^ ii^ith aU tb«iv forces 
teorardi^Caiaiia} whi«;li'Niki;idb had tto^MMt^' 
notiett ofy bvtixe itf itfbaifcid hm trbo^^ srfid\ steem * 
vfSg^Mkyfot Syractfi^) latidtfd 4!beft) tb^^t^ the 
neft^^ndruttigi and fot^fl^d- hiA^yd^f (^ n^ fbe^ oM*^ 
skint) <tf the tovi^ Tba Sy^Od^s «^«^ iift 
ptofokai! at obit ttido^ kM^iig )^ tf^Ott* theM^^ 
that they siiimadiately iietitt<b6dio Syraciiiie, abdl 
preemMd tb6ttfiselre0«^ithd4ttbewal1^ ift drrfef 
of battle. Nicias n^^bcd out of h\t trencheil ' 
to meet (^^oii and a very shdfp aeiioti enBded, 
wbrndin^ at Idngthv tb^ Athefiiflns got the bett^r^ 
and forced! tbeeoaiiiy back lo the city, af««r 
himog kiHM two hundred and sixty of tbetn and 
their coiifederatM, with the loss^ of fifty of theit^ 
R2 ^ 
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own men. ' They were not as yet in a coDdttion 
to attack the city, and therefore took op their 
winter quarters at.Cata^aand Naxus. 

The year, following^ i^ater projects were 
updef (aken y for, having received a supply of 
hoFse from Athens, with provisions and other 
stor^ of war, Nicias set s;atl for Syracuie, in 
qcdff to, block it up by sea and land. In thi» 
n^i^ii^ did. t^e little stale of Athens. spread 
teff^r affiopg all ithe i^ighbooring stat^, and 
nffyf^mf^fkiU^ its ntmo^t height, began, to aspire 
a^ ^iver$fi^ €{Qiipire, Athens had already been 
tl\f^«Q(^r^Qf arts and philosophy > it now, with 
iQy0€|$la^ibit]k>n, aimed at setting mankind an 
exa|oi^}fi of the arts of conquest and of war: 
b^t^.th^ybad never considered that a petty 
sta^K.¥^^Med artificial^ into power, is liable to a 
thousand accidents in. its way to universal con* 
quests They had now sent out their whole force 
inta Siici^y, and, while they fought to decide 
the JEiEit^.Qf.. Syracuse, they wa*e, in fact, con- 
tending lor their own; the existence of Athens 
and Syracuse depended so much upon the event 
of the present invasion,, that both sides fought 
with thje utmost perseverance^ and histonans 
hstve been minute in the detaaL 

^The siege was now carried on in a more re- 
gfl^r ^d skilful manner than had ever been 
practised before^ and m^n were taught a new 
Icj^son, as well in the arts of attack as of defence. 
Njoias found it necessary, in the first place, to 
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gain Epip6las, a high hill which commaoded 
the city, and had a steep craggy passage up to 
it. The SyracQsans were so sensible of the 
impbrtance of this post, that they had ordered a 
detachment of seven hundred men to march 
upon a signal giren to the defence of it. But 
Nicias bad landed his men in a little remote 
harbour so secretly and so suddenly, that they 
easily made themselves masters of it. And the 
seven hundred, running up from the plains in 
a confused manner tO'dii^possess them, were re* 
puked with the loss of tUree hundired^^f them, 
and their leader. Nicias built a fort there, as a 
magazine, and proceeded to invest the town on 
the land side, so as to prevent any communica- 
tion with the country. The enemy endeavour^ 
ing to defeat his works, and render tbiem use- 
less, several skirmishes ensued, wherein the 
Athenians had generally tbebetter; but, in one 
of them, Lamachus being pressed hard, and 
abandoned by his men, was killed. The Syrar 
cttsans being still intent on the recovery of 
£pipolaD,ordered up anotherdetachment thither. 
Nicias was at this time sick in the fort, and in 
bed, with only his servants about him. But 
when he found the enemy were forcing his in- 
trenchments, he got tip and set fire to the en- 
gines, and other wood that lay scattered about 
the fort ; which had so good an effect, that it 
served as a signal to his own troops to come up 
to his relief; and so terrified and confounded 
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those of the enw)y^ fbitt th^y 'selmiiAail m^ 
ihe city. From thenceforth Nicii9fi> who wm 
DOW sole general, oo»ceiye4 greftt faopos; for 
several cities of Sicily, wbi^h hitherto h%A mt 
deoiared for either $id@, Qume sti^ joined hims 
and there arrived flnom all qqtif tQr$ vessels ladftt 
witti provisions for his army, aU parties heipg 
eager to go over to him, b^ean^ hie bad acquit 
the superiority, antd he^o e^icei^ingly ^wcessfiil 
in all his undertakings. The Syract}«aiia» seeing 
themsekes blocked up hotli by aea and land* 
$tnd losing all hopee o£ being able ta defend 
their city any lon^r, already proipQsed an acr 
eommodation. Gylippus, wlHiiraAeqj»i^froHi 
l^acedasmon to their assistance* bavhigihfw^rd in 
his passage the es^tremity to whi^ tJBiey were 
redueed, and looking upcm tbe wbele island as 
lost, sailed forward nevertbcJ^s^ not m Jibe view 
<)if defending Sicily, but only to pf^^erve to the 
nations of Italy such cities i^s wer^ sjy^^t to 
them in that i^i^^ iC it w?re not toi^ late^ and 
it could be done; for f»m^ had d^la^d, in all 
places, tbM the Athenian^i bad t^r^ac^ p«a^$aed 
tbem^elveaof tbe whole ifiland^ tnd.w^i^ beaded 
W a g?nera]i. viho^ ^isdQni find good (onimt 
rendered bim iwiocibte. , 

^Tbe f<>riifjf;alion^ of tbe Atb«piajw ymm neur 
ftlpic^l eoff^pleted i they b^ dfftwn a donble 
V^ll, n^sMT ball a \^ne> in longth, ^teing the 
plaifi ^ tbe f^w toM^rnte the great porf^ and 
b^d ^ImoH reached it- Tbere new t'emained on 
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<>iie tide «oiyia ilmati }3art of tfee W^tl to tte 
.fiaishmii aodttieSyriciteanswffe uj)Ott the brittle 
of Fuici; th^y ttad no bope« left; they xv^i^ 
.unttble to dtfedd tfaemielve^, ;ahd they kif)^ew 
not where to look for <iiccouf8i for thfe feists^ 
they refill ved to sunendei', and a coilncil w^ 
hdd tonettlte the articles of c&pitiitaHoiPl, wbich 
iware to lie ipr^setttcd to Niciai. 

it ^iks:at that very insttot^ and iathis liioit 
jdffitrvssAll jttdolure, (hat a messenger arrived lA 
Syracuse from Corinth, with news of speedy r^ 
iM.^ * The "wfaole bqdy t>f cltiBens flocked round 
Ihe urencogKfcr of. soch welcomid information^. 
He giaxe them to iriiderstandi that Gylit)pu$, the 
Lacedaeioabian geeerlii^ ^ouM be with them 
immeduitdy, and was foUowed by a great many 
other galleys whtoh came to hi» aid. The Sy» 
racosaos, astonished^ or rather stupiGed ii& it 
were with this ne\vs, could scarce believe what 
they beard. Whilst Uiey were thus fluctuating 
aod in doobt^ a courier arrived from Gylippus to 
inform thetn of his approa<^b^ and ordered them 
to march over all tbeir troops to meet him. He 
fatmsetf, iUPker taking a fart in hid way, marched 
to Older ^of battle directly for Epipo)^, and 
ascjenditig by Eutyelus, as the Athenians bad 
itme, he prepared to attack thetn from itithoot^ 
wbifet the Syracus^ns should charge them oti 
tbeir side with thd iorc^ of Syracuse. Thd 
AtbeciiunB^ ex<teedingly surprised by his arrival^ 
drew u^ hastily, and without ord^, under th^ 
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wall: with regard to himself, laying down^hilB 
fLTtns when he approached, be 4ient word by a 
herald, that he would allow the Atheotanft five 
days to leave Sicily. Niiuas did not condescend 
to make the least answer to this proposal; and 
^9ine of his soldiers, barsttng out a laiigbing, 
a^ked the herald, whether the presence of a 
Lacedaemonian priyaCeer, or the trifling wand of 
a herald, could make any change in the pre- 
sent state of the city. Both sides, therefore, 
prepared for battle. 

Gylippus began by storming the fort of Lab* 
dalla, and cutting in pieces all who were fouiid 
in it. The Athenians, in the mean time, were 
':nQt idle in forming intrenchments to oppose 
him,, while the besieged were equally assiduous 
in cutting down and breaking through those 
walls and circumyallations which were carried, 
round their city. At length both sides drew up 
their forces in order of battle, between the walls 
which the Athenians had raised to keep off the 
enemy. In the first engagement, the cavalry 
of Gylippus being rendered useless from the 
narrowness of the place, to re-animate his sol? 
diers, by doing them justice, he had the courage 
to reproach himself for the ill success ih6y had 
met with, and to declare publicly, that he, not 
they, bad occasioned the late defeat, because 
he had. made them fight in too narrow a spot of 
ground. However, h^ promised. som to: give 
t|iem an opportunity of recovering both their 
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luyiavri^iidhisi MulMterdiogly, tMiT^ryiiext 
4a}r« heled tbemi against ibe enemy^ after havijng 
exhorted then iii ttie jtroogest terms to behave 
in a manner worthy oi their ancient glory. 
Nicias perceiving, that though it should not be 
Ilk desire to cpme to a battle, it woMld, bowevec, 
jbe absolutely necessary for him to prevent the 
enemy from extending their line beypnd the 
4ContravaHation> to which they were already very 
near, (because other wise, this would be granting 
them acertain victory,) therefore marched boldly 
against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought up 
his troops beyond that place where the walls 
terminated on both sides, in order that he might 
leave the more room to extend his battle ; . upon 
which, charging the. enemy's left wing with his 
horse, he put it to flight, and soon after defeated 
their right. We have an instance of what the 
experience and abilities of a great captain are 
capid>le of producing; for Gylippus, with the 
same men, the same arms, the same horses, aiid 
the.»me ground, by only changing his order of 
battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them 
quite to their camp. The follpwing night the 
victors carried 00 their wall beyond the conr 
tmvallation 0( the Athenians, and thereby de« 
prived them of all liopes o{ being ever able to 
surround the city. Nicias had, ever sinqe the ar- 
rival of Gy li ppus, been put upon the defe^si vej 
abd,.as be daily. lost ground ia the country, he 
retired towards .the sea, to keep; that open, in 
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three forts^ and kept up tiitnself, ar jt weffB, in 
garriscm. Gylippus tMk tis^ dppoftuAU^y to 
:gain over the inlaiul citi66^ ami, at the samt 
time, the fleet that wois expected, from 'Gorintii 
arrived. Nicias, under tb^se- cineiinistasieed, 
tirrdte a very melancholy account of iM afiatcs 
U> Atheos : that thfd enetny were b»Mh)e so 
superior to him^ that he was not in a oonditkia 
to force intreschments; and that, inst^ttd of 
besieging them, ^e was now besieged bimiseiri 
thaft the towtis revolted from him; thestovi^ 
and the mercenaries deserted ; that the troops 
were employed in gnardvngtbelbrtsandfetdfting 
m provisions ; and that, in thi« latter sefvice> 
many of them were cut off by the enemy's horses 
that the fleet was in as bad a condition as tfa« 
arniy I and that, in short, without a speedy r^ 
inforcenient of men, $hips, and money^ equal 
to what he had at fir&t set ouft with, it was in v»iA 
lo attempt any thing farther^ Then, as to hit 
ewn particular, he complained of hi« beittg 
tfioubled with sharp nephritic pains, which ren^ 
dered him incapable o€ gomg on with the ser^ 
^idd'y and, therefore, pi^essed to be re(talied« 
The Athenians were so affife^cted wttbtbts letter^ 
that they named Eurymedon ani Detndsthenes 
to go oirer wrtb fresh suppKes; the foiteer im* 
niediatety with ten galleys, and ^e other early 
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io^the spriog with a stronger foree. At ttie 
fiame time they appoint^ Menander and Eo> 
tbjfdemus to actas aseisttots toNi€ias,btit wooM 
not grant his request of coming home. In the 
.mean tim^^ Oylippug, who had made the tour of 
Siciiy» returned wkb as many men as he couM 
r^ise in the whole island, and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in 
.their power, s^nd to hazard a battle at sea, npon 
the presumption that the success would answer 
the greatness of the enterprise. This advice 
was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, who ex* 
borted the Syracusans not to abandon to thefr 
enemies the empire of the seas. He observed, 
that the Athenians themselves had not received 
it 6pom their anqestors, nor been always pos- 
sessed of it; that the Persian war had in a n»ah- 
per forced them into a knowledge of naval dT- 
&irs, nptwithslanding two great ob9taeles,«-^beir 
disposition, s^d the situation of their city, which 
stood 4t a considerable distance from the sea; 
thai they bad made themselves formidable to 
other nations, not te much by their real strength, 
as by their courage and intrepidity ; that they 
ought to copy them; and since they^had to do 
with enemies who were so enterprising, it was 
fit they shoiftld be equally daring. 

This advice was approved^ and accordingly a 
large fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all 
his land forces in the night time, to attack the 
Ibrti na/f Plemmyiinm. Thirty-five galleys of 
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Syracuse, which were in the great barbosr, and 
forty-five in the lesser, where was an arsenal for I 

ships, were ordered to advance towards Pleni- 
myrium, to amaze the Athenians, who would | 

find themselves attacked both by sea and land j 

at the same time. Tlie Athenians, at this news, I 

went on board also, and, with twenty-five ships, 
sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels, 
which were sailing out of the great harbour, 
and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of 
th^ enemy which were come out of the little 
.port. A sharp engagement was fought at the 
Biouth of the great harbour, one party eodea- 
youring to fprce their way into \%% and the other 
to keep them out. 

Those who defended the ports of Plemmy- 
rium having flocked to the shore to view the 
battle, Qylippus attacked the forts unexpectedly 
by day •break: and, having carried the. greatest 
of them by ^toroi, the soldiers who defended 
the other two were so terrified, that they aban- 
doned them in a moment. After this advantage, 
the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss ; 
for such of their vessels as fought at the entrance 
of the harbour (after having forced the Athe- 
nians) drove furiously one agaiqst thie other, as 
they entered it in disorder, landi by thjs means, 
shifted the victory to their enemies; who^ not 
contented with pursuing, also gave chase to 
those who were victorious in the great harbour. 
Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunl^,. and grefit 
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numbers of .the sailors in them killed. Three 
were taken; but the Athenians likewise losC 
three; and, after towing off those of the ene*; 
my, they raised a trophy in a little island lying 
befoiie I^emmyriutn, and retired to the centre 
of their camp. 

One circumstance which the besieged consi- 
dered of the gneatest importance^ was to attempt 
a second engagement, both by sea and land, be* 
fore the fleet and other succours sent by the 
Athenians should arrive. They had. concerted 
fresh measures for a battle at sea, by improving 
from ihe errors they had committed in the last 
engagement The change made in the galleys 
was, that their prows were now shorter, and at 
the same time stronger and more solid than be- 
fore. For this purpose, they fixed great pieces 
of timber, projecting forward on each side of 
the prows, and to these pieces they joined 
beams, by way of props. The beams extended * 
to the length of six cubits on each side of the 
vessel, both within and without. By this they 
hoped to gain an advantage over the galleys of 
the Athenians, which did not dare, because of 
the weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy 
in front, but only in flank; not to mention, 
that, should the battle be fought in the harbour, 
they would not have room to spread themselves, 
nor to pass between two galleys, in which lay 
their greatest art, nor to tack about after they 
should have been repulsed; in order to return 
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tBttberchafgej Miib^e&ttbeSyraciitons^bjf^fheir 
beiig masb^s of tke^wl^ole' extebt of Jhe b«r^ 
boor, wtiid baitt adi these aoKtantliges,; and 
migbt rcciprocaJljr assist one another. On* 
tkese circanusfancea the latter fbmid^ thekr 
hopes of victory. 

Gjlippusy therdlbiiey first^ drew aU the in- 
fasitrj out of the eaoip^ aixl advanced toiMardcf 
that part o£..the cdnlrav'aUatiaB of the Atbe-^ 
niaas. which fajccd the city, whilst the trodp&oC 
Olympia inarched towards tbe otbcr^ and t^f 
gaiteys set sad. 

Nicias did not cane ta Tenture a seoond bat* 
tier, sayiag, that^ as be especidd a ffesh fleet* 
eueiy moment^ and a gveat molbroeiideai tinder 
Deinostbenes^ it wonld betray the greatest waol 
of judgioent, sboald he, as has troops w^re m^ 
fedor m number: to those of the enemy^ and 
atread>y fatigued^ bazard a battle without being 
forced to it On the contrary, Menander and- 
Eittiiydeorasiy wbo' hadjostbcrfbre beisn aplpetetf ; 
ed totshane tbe cominaind with Nicias tiU tbeap*^ 
riaai qi Demostfoenes^ fired with ambttion^naMk' 
jealoas^of those generails, were eager to perfenal: 
SMK great exploit^ to bereave the one of bii^. 
gjory,. and, if possiblii,. ediipse that o£ theothen 
Xbe fMretsenoethey aifedgod en this ocC£lsian was^ 
tbe;fanie and reputation of Athens; aodthef 
aamrted, with so much vehemence, thai it 
would be entbely destroyed, should tliey shiw 
ttoe bsttlfe^a^tfae Syr^osana offered it thenHtbai!. 
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ihe^ at ia^t /brcaddlivetds l0a/cDCBpliaiiceL The^ 
At^eifiaasL^Hadkserenliy-iiire galley9> and iltmSg^ 

\^Vif0'&fHtii^y^ the HeeUcootiiHifidna sigbl.di 
ei^bi^jther^ ii)?thtt grestliarbour^.wtlrisoctt/esir* 
gaging, and only a few skirmi8kfi8(p«s9edv'afiter. 
whkfc,lM>iiiipartt^sareiiFed;, #hUethe fatodforiies 
aci^4fl4liei«nbeiBaiuiier. TfaeiS/iracufiaflisdnk: 
notmrtiakB thb h«f t osolion tiieBecDQd:dfly.. : Mv: 
cMts^'taldriigiadvaniage'oC this inaotiiritjr^ caused j 
tb0.traffsp<«ts to drawiup mi a Itne^at 301110 din*: 
t^Me fronf^oneatifatiiery m ordefe.tbalihisiifallejrs.t 
mi^pfalr^irebehimilAicim whhjss^^ in^caseriie 
sbottlci be idwfeaC«4. On; the tnorrovn tSba Syiia^> 
cQsans came^pdx>oiDer tdsai]iwaal^.wi)«i?a greal^ 
pai»l:of tfate day woe spent in sfcinofebicrg, aftec^ 
ivMc&'thej vetiosd. The* Atlieiiiaiiri d^id Jioiisup^: 
pbia they Amiild re^rtnto^bQt: imagined that, fear 
woidd make Ihem fiy* Bat hainng nefreshedi 
themselves in great baste^. ausd retumiag oar 
boanbtbttivgalld^rs^tfaBy attacked tihe Atlieniaiiaf 
wjieimm &r from'^xpflctiDgthem. Tiie latter; 
beis^ VMW ibiiced to rekmn iaAOiediately ow: 
beapd their shif»y they entered' tbeon ia .great, 
disondar: sathattbeyhad^Ilatidmetodxaartttie« . 
up in a lvn?:o£ <batde> and i&osliof the saiiom* 
were fasting. Victory did not long ^ntini»iiL 
suspense* The Atlienians^r after makin^asbort 
and ^slight resrstaace^ netifed behind the tine of : 
traaspoFts; The enemy porsued tlieni tfaifther, : 
bat ivare* stepped by^tbe•)rard9o£ titosorshipv^ 
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to which were fixed ddphissof lead; these be^ ^ 
ing very heavy, had they fallen oalhe en&pnf}$ 
galleys, would have sunk them at Oaoe. Tl»' 
Athenians lost seven galleys in this eagagemeBt, 
and a great number of soldiers were eithehkiUe4 
or taken prispnets. 

This loss threw I^cias into the ntiliofiit tm- 
stematiim : ail the raisfortiiaes he had m^ wiih,^ 
/ ever since the time he had esf oyed the supreme . 
cdmmand, came into his mind,, and be wAs npw 
involved in a greater than.auy of thensi, by comr: ; 
plying wi^ the adidce of his i^olleagiies. Whilst * 
he was revolving these gloomy ideas, DeioM* 
tbenes's fleet was seen coming forward in great' 
pomp, and with such an air as. might GA the ' 
enemy, with dread. It was now the ddy:aft«c ; 
the battle* This fleet consisted of seventy^ three, 
galleys, on board of which were fiv^ thousand 
fij^htiagmen, aod'about thr£iethousand.Ancber8, 
slingers, and bolrmen. ' ^. . ■ ^ ,, 

All th^se galleys were richly trimnied^ their : 
prows being adorned with .shining -Awtmer^ 
manned with stout rowers, commanded by gpod 
officers,, and echoing with the sound of ctartons . 
and trumpets; Denxisthenea having a&ct^ an 
"^^^^^ air of poitip and tritimph purposely io strike 
* terror into the enemy. • 

This gallant sight, alarmed them indeed be- 
yond expression. They did not see any end, or 
even the least suspension of their calamities.. 
AJl they ha(d hitherto done or suffered was;^ not 
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tbfng,«ndtjieir work was to begiA again. What 
bopeis could they eutertalD of being able to 
weary out the patience of the Athenians/ since^ 
thoiitgh tfaey bad acalnp intrenched in the middle 
ef Attica, they were, however, ;able to send a se-- 
cond army into Sicily, as cposi^erable as the 
former; and that their power, a$ well as their 
courage, seemed, notwithatanditig all their losses, 
instead of dimiAisbing, to increase daily« 
. D^mo^enes, having made an exact inquiry 
into the state of things, imagined it would not 
be proper for him ta lose tim^j as Nicias had 
done; who, having spread a universal terror at 
biis first arrival, became afterwards an object of 
contempt, for his having winter^ in Catanai 
instead of going directly to Syracuse, and bad 
afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of 
throwing troops into it He flattered himself 
with the hopes that be should b/e able to carry 
the city at the firit attack, by taking advantage 
of the alarm which the news of bis arrival would 
spread in every part of it, and by that oieans 
would immediately piit an end to the war^ 
otherwise he intended to raise the siege, and no 
longer hacass and lesson the trppps by fightjng 
battles never, decisive^ nor quite exhaust the 
city of Athens, by employ ii^ its trei^ures in 
needless expences. 

I Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate 
resolution of Demosthenes, conjured him not 
to be so hasty, but tfi %^ke time to weigh tbii\g« 
VOL. h S 
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deliberately, that he might hAvt no cause to re- 
pent of wbftt he should do. He observedto bita, 
that the enemy would be ruined, by delays; 
that th^ir provkliotis as wtU as money were en- 
tirety ei^austed; that their allies were going 
to abandon them^ that they must soon be i^-* 
duced to such extremity, for want of provisions^ 
as would f6rce them to surrender^ as they had 
before r($5olVed: for there were 4»rtain persims 
in Syracuse, who held a secret correspondence 
with NtciaSj and exhorted hkn not to be impa** 
tient, because the Syracusatis were tired with 
the war and with Gylippus; and that, sbooM 
the necessity to which thfey were reduced be 
ever so iii^le increased, they would surrender al 
discretion^ 

AsNicidsdid not explain himself clearly, and 
would not declare, in express terms, tibat sure 
and certain advices were sent him of whatever 
Wds transacted in the city, his remonstrances . 
Werd considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness witb which he had always been te* 
preached. Sucb^ said ttmy^ are his usual pr»- 
tracti^iis^ d^ays, disirui^t&, and fearful precau'^ 
(ion, wberMiy he has deititened all the Tiv^acity^ 
itud e^ingcrished.all ibe^^dour of the troops^ 
ih not marching th6(m {mme^dialely against the 
enemy; but, on the contrary^ by deferring to 
^tt^ck theni tiH his own fotoei^ wend weakened 
and despi&edi. Thi^ ma^ tlie^est of^tiie gene- 
rals, and alt ^hedfflc&r^y cOiAie ovor t6 Demos*- 
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Democ^benesi aflsrhaYing aiktffiblded, to nopiir^ 
pose, the 19611 viiieiMspt iiiefconlnravaliatkm jof 
the bcmegersi' confined tiimfiielfi^ the atitack of 
£pi(K>l8e, frofin a -su^dsitioiH tlat^ fibMlddie 
once be inaster of iti the wail 'woukl be cjinftf 
«ndefeiided« He,.ther€foFe, lookpFovisiobsfctr 
fi^eiiays, viiith wodaaien, ]itiplenient£,:aRileYeiy 
tbing Decessary ^or him -to defend thflit post 
filter be shdold poasess bbaself of it As diese 
was no going up to it in the day-time QDiHseo*- 
vered) be marcfaed thither In ^ night ^vith ati 
his ferces, foU^w^d 4t>y 'Enrymedon add Me* 
nander^ Nicias stepping ibehind to guard then 
camp. Tbey went op by the Way of fiwydsis^ 
as before^ anperceived by tke oeotuMls, ot^ 
tacked the ifinst intrenchment, and stormed it^ 
alter kiUing psntt ^ ^ose who defended it 
Demo^theneS) not satisfied With this adixantiftge^ 
to prevent the ardour of his troops ftt^m doolJng» 
and not to dday the ejpecution of his design^ 
marches forward/ Baring 4his ititetvalj tb« 
forces of the city, sustained >by Gylippns, march^ 
ed under arms out of theli^trenclmienlis. Being 
seized with astbnii^hmafyt, which the darkness of 
tfee nigibt increased, they were immediately re- 
pulsed and put to flight. But, as the AtbemanB 
advanced in disorder, to force whatever might 
resist their arms, lest the' enemy might rally 
again, should lime be allowed them to breathe 
S2 
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and recover from their surprise^ they are 8toi^[>ed 
on a sudden by the fiosotians, who make a vi- 
gorous stand, and, marching against the Athe- 
nians with their pikes presented, they repulse 
thetn with great shouts, and make a dreadful 
slkiighter; This spreads a universal terror 
through the rest of the army^ Those whp fled, 
either force along such as were advancing to 
their assistance, or else, mistakii^ them for ene- 
mies, turn their arms against them. They now 
were all mixed indiscriminately, it being im- 
possible to discover objects in the horrors of a 
liight, which was not so gloomy as entirely to 
make objects imperceptible, noryet light enough 
to distinguish those which were seen. ,Tbe Athe- 
nians sought for one another to no purpose, and, 
from their often asking the word, by which only 
they were able to know one another, a strange 
confusion of sounds was heard, which occa- 
sioned no little disorder; not to mention, that 
they^ by this means, divulged the word to the 
enemy, and could not learn theirs; because, by 
their being together, and in a body, they had 
no occasion to repeat it. In the mean time, 
those who were pursued threw themselves from 
the top of the rdcks, and many were dashed to 
pieces by the fall ; and as most of those who 
escaped straggled from one to another up and 
down the fields and woods, they were cut to 
pieces the next day by the enemy's horse, who 
pursued them* Two thousand Athenians were 
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^ain in this engagetnait» and a. great Qumber pf 
arms were taken ; those who fled having thrown 
them away, that thejr niigbt be the better able; 
to escape over the precipioea. Soon after Gy.« 
lippm, hairiag made the lourof $i«ily, brought 
a great number of tmop? with him, wbich ren- 
dered the affairs of Athens* still more desperate, 
aad deprived Nicias of all hopes of siiocessji 
beskfesy the AthentiA army now began to dj- 
mttiish ^cceedittgly by sicknesi^ and nothing 
was seen to remain, bqt their quitting ^p isl^nd^. 
in which they bad experienced every mortifica* 
tion. .Nicias no longer op|H)ised the resolution, 
and only desired, to have it kept secret. Orders 
were therefore given, as privately %s poi^sible, 
for the fleet to pi^ape fot setting sail with the 
utmost expedition. 

When idl Ibings were ready, the moment they 
were going to set sail, (wholly unsuspected by 
the enemy, who were far from surmising they 
woald leave Sicily so soon,) the moon was sud-^ 
denly eclipsed in the middle of the night, and 
lost all its splendor, which terrified Nicias and 
the whole anny, who, from igncnance and su- 
perstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, 
tbe causes of which they did not know, and 
therefonp^dreaded the consequences of it. They 
then consulted the soothsayers, who, being 
equally unacquainted with the reasons of this 
phosnomenon, only augmented their consterna*- 
tipn. It was the custom, after such accidents 
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K^d )i*^Aed, to snsptecl their eafeerprise tml 
f6t thre^ day^. Tb« Mmthi^tyeTs pronownced, 
iSiat he ttius^ hot 6siil tiM trtn^ iraies three dayid 
were past, (the^e wepeThttcydwlefe* word8i)wh]ob 
donbiless was a f^ysMriolis mmibBer. ki^^he opi-r 
nibd of the ^e6pU. -^ Nver&isj siDrdpuioub; to a 
§&xAt, and iViil of a nitetiak^if v^eratlim fbr lb<ne 
Witid ibterpretidfs^ioj^^ th^ will of the gtjdk^ de^ 
clar^ fhat he ivtoKld it^aii^ li Whole i^^etettoo 
df the inooift, and fiOt re^rp till Ihe-ttiiie day 
ef the next tm>nH>; M # 'h6 had tiot^een'l^ 
pfanet very ckttrfy,' tl^ instaM it b^ emerged 
ftbin that p^rt* ithYcfr Drug darkened bylthe in- 
terposFtion of the earth^sr bod;f . 
' But he was not allowed tiitie for thk*^ 'Jhe 
:hew^ of the h^t^nded die|)afrtire<ef thd Aiebem^aiM 
soon spread over the city; a resolmito wte 
taken fo atticl^ tbei besiegers botH bysea unci 
land. The Syracusans began ihisfiti^ day by 
attacking the intrenohments^ and gainedf a sKghf 
fidv^ntage over the enemy* On the morrow 
they made $ second attiK^k, a«Kl| at the same 
time, saiM with seyenty-si^ galliPys against 
eighty- six of the Athenians. ' finrymedon^ who . 
commanded the right of the Athenian fieet^ 
hating spread along tlie shore to sirrronnd them, 
this movietaent proved fatal to him ; for, as he 
was detached from the body of the fleet, the 
Syracusans, after forcing the main battle, wfaidi 
vTas in the centre, attacked bim, drove him vi- 
gorously into the gulph called Dasconj, and there 
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defeated him enttndy . Euryim^on 'l9$t his life 
m the engagement. Tbey ^fflerward^^v^ cfa aoe 
to >^e rest v( tbe gaitey;* andfim tbiwi ftgainst 
the shore. GyUppiis» wihtocimiQianded ibebiad 
aiwy, seeing the Aihenia® gaHejs were f^otd 
agroHod) and not able to return into tl>e jstois- 
cadoi landed ivilia ))art of \m trcKKps, in otder 
to charge the soldiers, in case they slu)uU be 
ibreed to ran ashore, and giv^e hifi frkods the 
more room to tow, socd^. galleys as they shouhl 
have taken $ however^ be waa repulsed by the 
Tyrriieniaiis, w4io wene posted ob that vide, and 
obliged by the Acheniaasi,' wbo Aew to austain 
them> to retire with some io$i^ as {^ asa cooor, 
which lay tiear it. ThelatterfiavedmNHtof tiaeir 
ships, eighteen excepted^ whioh vrene taken b^ 
^Syvaeusana, and ttmi* i^ewsiunt topees by 
them. Alter tiiis) iiesolFing to born tlierest, 
tbey^ filled an old v^easel with comboatible iliattt^ 
rial6> atid ha^mig set fire to it| <ibey dnypq it )by 
the helfk of tihe wind ageAnattiaie A^heniaae, who 
nevertteless (extinguished the fire^ and drovis 
off that ship ; ^ach «ide levected trophies the 
Sy raciisans for «he death of Eorymeikm, and the 
advantoge Hh^y bad gaitied the day before, and 
the Athetiiaiis for tbi^ir having driven part of 
the enemy inti^ the moor, iand ^ the other 
part to flight. But the minds of Mie two nations 
were very difierentiy disposed; the Symcasans, 
who had been thrown ii)to the utmost oonster- 
nation at the arrival of Deniosthetiefi with bis 
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fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval 
eogagementj resumed fresh hope^ and assured 
themselves of a complete victory over their 
enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
frustrated of their only resource, and overcome 
at sea, so contrary to their expectations, en- 
tirely lost pourage, and had no thoughts but of 
retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, 
and prevent their escaping, shut the mouth of 
the great harbour, which was about five hun* 
dred paces wide, with galleys placed crosswise, 
and other vessels, fixed with anchors and iron 
chains, and, at the same time, made the. requi- 
site preparations for a battle, in case they jshould 
have courage to engage again. When the Ath0- 
luans saw themselves thus hemmed in, the ge- 
nerals and principal officers assembled, in ord^ 
to deUberate on the present state of affairs. 
'They were in absolute want of provisions^ which 
was owing to their having forbid the people of 
.Catana to bring any, from the. hopes they en- 
tertained of their being ablQ to retire; and they 
could not procure any from other places, unless 
they were masters of the sea: this made them 
resolve to venture a sea'^fight. In this view, they 
were determined to leave their old camp and 
their walls, and to intrench themselves on the 
shore near their ships, in the smallest compass 
possible; their design was to leave some forces 
)0 that place to guard their ba^gi^e and the 
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sick, add to fight with the rert aboard all the 
«bips they should have saved. They intended 
to retire into Catana» in case they should be 
victorious; otherwise, to set fire to their ships, 
and to march by land to the nearest ci^ be** 
longing to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias imme^* 
diately filled a hundred and ten galleys (the 
others having lost their oars) with the flower of 
his infantry, and drew up the rest of the forces, 
particularly the bowmen, in order of battle, on 
the shore. As the Athenians dreaded very much 
the beaks of the Syracusan galleys, Nicias had 
provided harping*irons to grapple them, in order 
to break the force of the blow, and to come im- 
mediately to close fight as on shore* But thfe 
enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and 
upper part of their galleys with leather, to pre^ 
vent their being so easily laid hold of. The 
commanders on both sides had employed all 
their rhetoric to animate their men ; and none 
could ever have been prompted with stronger 
motives : for the battle which was going to be 
fought, was to determine, not only their lives and 
liberties, but also the fate of their country. 

This battle was very obstinate and bloody. 
The Athcfnians, being arrived at the mouth of 
the port, easily took those ships which defended 
the entrance of it; but when they attempted to 
break the chain of the rest, to widen the pAs- 
3age, the enemy came up from all quarters. 
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As near two bviidred galleys canm rosfaa^goa 
eai;|h side in a narrow plave^ tfaei»:imMmsoe6^ 
warily be a wety great coofiasioii/ add rtlw 'Vessels 
ficmld not easily adv»ande forwand > or 'retire, or 
t«rn,abDUt te renenr the^aAiaokl iTberbelksof 
the galleys, for this reason, did i^cnyukitile «»:«•• 
cutaoD; b«tltbere'«^ere very. fanous:! and ire- 
ijlsent discharges.' Tke AtbenianB «rdre over^ 
tnrheUned^nfth a/showcrtf stones, sirhioii: always 
did exectftkm ^m what place fioevor they were 
Id^rown; wibereas they. defended thenisdives hy 
oaiy shooting darts iatid arrows, ^hicli^ fay the 
QKMtimi <Mflth9 ships, .irom the agttatioa of the 
^c&t, dTd act carry true, atnd by tbat tneans the 
^neatert part of them did: little execwifoii. Aris- 
ton, the pHot, had giirea the Synaccisans this 
coaasd* These .di9chai;ges being t^yer, the mK 
4iers^ heairily antied^ attegEnfUted to iMter the 
^etkemyh ships, in order to iight hand to haiad ; 
acditofoen happened, thaA, whilist thiey were 
climbing up <xie side; their own ships were 
entered on the other, and two or three ships 
were grappled to one, which occasioned a great 
perplexity ^nd coafusioa. Farther, the noise 
of the ships thalT dashed one against the other, 
the different cries of the victors and vanquished, 
prevented the orS/&cB of the officers fpota Imtvg 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a pas^ 
sage, whatever might be the consequence, lo 
secure their return into their own country; 
and this the enemy employed their utmost ef^ 
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forts to pretenty in order that they mi^t gain 
a more complete and more glorious tict^y. 
The two land avinies^ which ^we^e'drawn up on 
4he highest psirt of the shore, and the ifibabiV 
ants of the city vrbo were thcite, rart to the 
ivallS) whilst the rest^ kneeling in the templ^es, 
wereimpltHingtieaveD.tb giire success to Ihi^ir 
iello!^^^ctti£ren#v ^H theJse saw clearly, becacise 
l»f their i iulb distance • frmn the fleet, ev6ry 
thing that passed, and eontemplhtedthe bMti^ 
M from an amphitheatre, hut not without great 
anxiety and terror. Attentive to, and shnd^ 
Bering at every movement, and the severafl 
changes which happened, they dtstx)veped the 
^ncern tlsef had in the battle^ their fears, 
their hopes, their grief, their joy, by different 
^ies and different gestures} stretching ont 
their hands sometimes towards the oombfttants 
to animate them^ at other times towatxis h^t- 
ven, *to im|>1ore the succour and protection of. 
the gfMl^. At last, the Athenian fleet, after 
sustiaining a long battle and a vigorous resist- 
mite. Was p^t t() flight, and drove against the 
shore* The Syracusans, who were spectators 
of this victory 5 conveyed the news to the whole 
pity by a universal shont. The victors, now 
inasters of the' se^, and sailing with a favour- 
able wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy, 
whilst the Attenians, who were quite dejected 
and overpowered, did not so nnich as request 
that their dead soldiers might foe delivered to 
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them, ia order to pay the last sad duty to their 
remains. 

There now remained bat two methods for 
them to choose, either to attempt the passage a 
second time, for which they had ships and sol* 
diers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to the 
-^nemy, and retire by land. Demosthenes proi^ 
posed the fornler; but the sailors, in the deep)- 
f9t afflietion, refused to obey, fuily persuaded 
that it would be impossible for them to sustain 
a second enge^ement. The second method was» 
t|)eref0re, resolved upon ; and accordingly they 
prepared Xo set out in the night, to conceal the 
march of their army, from the enemy. 

But Hevxnpcrates, who suspected their design, 
was very sensible that it was of the utmost im* 
portance not to suffer so great a body of forces 
to escape, since they otherwise might fortify 
themselves in some corner of the island, and 
renew the war. The Syracusans were, at .that 
time, in the midst of their festivity and re* 
joicings, and meditating nothing but how they 
might divert themselves after the toils they bad 
sustained in 6ght. They were then solemni2ing 
the festival of Hercules, To desire the Syra- 
cusans to take up arms again in order to pursue 
the enemy, and to attempt to draw them from 
their diversions, either by force or persuasion, 
would have been to no purpose; for which rea- 
son, another e3^pedient was employed. Her- 
niocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to 
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pass for friends of the Athenians, and ordered 
them to cry aloud. Tell Nicias not to retire till 
day-light, for the Syracusans lie in ambush for 
him, and have seized on their passes. This 
&lse advice stopped Nicias at once, and he did 
not even set out the next day, in order that the 
soldiers might have more time to prepare for 
their departure, and carry off whateve,r might 
be necessary for their subsistence, and aban- 
don the rest 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the 
avenues. The nest morning early they pos- 
sessed themseM^s of the most difficult passes, 
fortified those places where the rivers were ford- 
able, broke down the bridges, and spread (de- 
tachments of horse up and down the plain, so 
that there was not one place which the Athe- 
nians could pass without fighting. They set 
out upon their march the third day after the 
battle, with a design to retire to Catana. The 
whole army was in an inexpressible consterna- 
tion, to see such a great number of tnen either 
dead or dying, some of whom were left ex- 
posed to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty 
of the enemy. Those who were sick and 
wounded, conjured them, with tears, to take 
them along with the army, and held by their 
clothes when they' were going, or else, crawling 
after them, followed them as far as their strength 
would permit;, and when this failed, had recourse 
to tears^ sighs, imprecations, and, sending up !«« 
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wardb heaven ^plaintive and dywg ^ftouvH ^y 
called dpoQ. the gods us wdl as men« to avenge 
their cmdty, whilst every place echoed witJt 
]amentation84 

The whole aitny was in a.deplorable conditioDu 
All the Atbeni«ns wereseiz^ with the deep^ 
melancfadj. They were inwardly tortured with 
rage and anguish, when they represented to 
themselves the greatness from which they were 
fallen, the extreme misery to which they were 
reduced, and the sttU greater evils £rom which 
they foresaw it would be impossible for then to 
escape. They could noit bear thie comparison^ 
for ever present in their thoughts, of the tri- 
umphafili state in which they had left Athens^ 
io the midst of the good wishes and Mclama^ 
tions of the people, with the tgnooriny of their 
letreat^ aggravated by the cries and inpreca-^ 
tioDs of tfaek relations and feUow-cilnzens. . 

But the most melancfaolypartof the spectacle^ 
and that which most deserved oompas^on^ was 
Nicias: dejected and worn out by a tediods 
illness^ deprived of theaosost necessary comforts, 
at a time when his age aad infirmities required 
tfccm Kiost, pierced not only witJi his private 
grief, but witih tbat of others, all vrbich preyed 
upon bis mind. However, this great man, so- 
periortO' all his evils, thiraght of nothing but 
how be might best, comfort hisr soldiers, aaad re- 
vive their courage.' He rsoaup anddown in alt 
places, pryingv alood^ that their situKtion was ttot 
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yetde^pei'ate, and tbatotberarmiifoi had escaped 
fiwn greater dangers; that they, ought not to 
aconse themselves, or grieve too immoderately 
for niisfortiitiesy whi€h they had not occasioned; 
that, i£ they had offended some god, his ven* 
geance ttiust be satiated by this time; that For*» 
tune, after having so long favoured the enemy, 
would at last be tired of persecuting them;, that 
their bravery and .their numbers made them still 
formidable; (being still near forty thousand 
strong ;)ptliat no city in Sicily would be able 
to withstand them, nor prevent their settling 
wherever they might think proper; that they 
had no laore to do, but to take care severally 
of themselves^ and march in good order; that^ 
by a prudent and courageous retreat, which 
was iww beoome their only resource, they 
would not only save themselves, but also their 
country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in«two bodies, both drawn 
up inthe form pf a phalanx, the first being com*' 
matldGd by Nicia3,a[id the second by Demosthe* , 
lies, with tbebaggagein the centre. Being come 
totberifver AnapiS) they forced theif passage, and 
Afi^wardii were chlu-ged by the enemy'3 uavalty, 
as well as wchert, who dtsoharged perpetually 
upoii>«hemrw Tb^w(»m annoyed in thiimatnier 
daring sevti^l days' March, every one of the 
pMses foeing guadftied^ and ithpe^ Atiieii9MsJt>efng 
obliged4odis(^4ilt every inchK>f their way. Jbe 
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enemy did not care to hazard a battle against 
an army, which despair alone might render in- 
vincible; and the instant the Athenians pre-' 
sented the Syracusans battle, the latter retired; 
but, whenever the former proceeded in their 
march, they advanced and charged them in 
their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable 
condition to which the troops were reduced, 
being in extreme want of provisions^ and great 
numbers of them wounded, judged it advisable 
to retire towards the sea, by a quite contrary 
way from that in which they then marched, and 
to make directly for Caiparipa and Gela, instead 
of proceeding to Catana, as they first intended. 
They set out in the night, after lighting a 
great number of fires. The retreat was made 
in great confusion and disorder, as generally 
happens to great armies in the gloomy horrors 
of the night, especially when the enemy is not 
far off. However, the van guard, commanded by 
Nicias, went forward in good order; but above 
half the rear guard, with Demosthenes at their 
head, quitted from the main body, and lost 
their way. On the next day, the: Syracusans^ 
who, on the report of their retreat, had marched 
with the utnlost diligence, <;ame up with De-^ 
mosthenes about noon, and, having surcojuoded . 
him with their bprse, drove him into a narrow 
place^ inclosed with a w^ll, where, his soldiers 
fought like lions. . Perceivingi at the close of (the 
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,4ayp thid; tbey wereop^nresaed wHh fiutigue, and 
cohered with wouiids, the conquering Syracu* 
san$ gave, the islanders leave to retire, which 
some Qf tbem MilepVsdt and they afterwards 
spared the lives of the rest» who surrendered at 
^sqretion, with D^olosthenes, after it havinjg; 
been stipulated that they i^uld not be put to 
death, nor sentenced to perpetual impHson- 
ipent. About ^ thousand soldiers surrendered 
on these oonditipns. . 

Nicias arrived, the sarnie evening, at the river 
Eriqeus/and, passiing it, encamped on a rnoun* 
tain; vrhere the enemy came up with him the 
iK^<^ d^y^: and suttimoned him to surrender at 
discretiQn, a$ Demosthenes had done. Nicias 
Gop)d m^ persuade himself^ at first, that what 
they told him concerning Demosthaies was true, 
and therefore desired leave, to send some horse 
for inforlsmtion. Upon their returning with the 
news tbftt Demosthenes had really surrendered 
in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex* 
pences of the ,war, upon condition they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, 
and to give as many Athenians for hostages as 
they should be obliged to pay talents. But the 
citietny rejected this proposal with disdain and 
insolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias^ 
though in absolute want of all things, however, 
sustained the charge the whole night, and 
marched toivards the river Asinaros. When they 
were got to the banbhof it, the Syracusans, ad* 

VOL. I. T 
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Fauicing Itp to thetD, threw nost of ttietaa into 
tfae BtfeaNi, the it^ alueady lMtv«ng pkmged-T^ 
Iwifcarily ityto i(^ to qtiench their thirst* Htfe 
the greMeyt aAd ttnost bloody ha«todE: Wtt ttiade^ 
the poor wretches being butchen^i wilbom the 
JeaBtpity^a^liief weredtwiki^g. Nici»»fiadiilg 
all lost, andnnaiMe Ito bear thto diMMt i|>ectee)e, 
surrendered at dtscretioi^) upon condition that 
Gjlippus stould discontinue the fight, and spare 
the rest of his army. A gire^t iltfinber wene 
killed^ and more tafcen pritonei^s, so ttett all 
Sioily W0S filled with them. -The Athenians 
iiteiwed to have been displeased w^h their ge- 
nera! for lurrendetriftg in tlivs ^nfnntr at dift- 
cretbn; and, tot this tes^gm^ his nttMe was 
Jomkted in a pablic m^mttment, ^n whieh was 
engraved the names of those i^ottiinmders who 
had lost their lives in fightinjg fortheir^eonntTy. 

The vtetevs adorned with the amis tefcen from 
the|niwners the finest jnd hirgMt trees Ih^y 
-coirid find on the banks of tihe liters, and maiife 
a kind of trophies oi those trees, whom, crown- 
mg themselves with chaplets of flowers, ifaess- 
ing tbdir horses m the richest caparisons^ and 
^ropp%)g those of their ^lemies, tbey entered 
%rinmphantly into Syracuse, after baring hap^ 
pify terminated the most considerable war in 
Wtrich they had ever been engaged wMi th^ 
iSreeks, and won, by thdr strength and vatoor, 
m most signal amd complete victory. 

>Thenext day a council was4ield to driy[>erate 
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icto$» am Qf tb^ la^d^ra ntf ^etA^autliority 
amoDi; tb^ people^ propi9ised» ihit aiiuhe Athe- 
BiMSifirboHwere bom. of fr«e patonti^ and all 
8¥i6b I^ciiia<i9 ^ bad joined with tbeio» shooid 
be ifDpris(med, and ^y Iwo mcasunea ^f flour, 
^MMJlfOpeof watar« gtaren ibemdailjr; tbattlie 
ji»laviBa« Md al} tbe eUies, should be puUicly 
S9\di aod ibbat tibMe ifcwa Atheoiau gieoerals 
.$boii)d >he first soourged wilb rods, and after- 
wank :pi>t to 4eatfa. 

This last article was exceediflfi|ly disliked by- 
all wise and compassionate Syraeusans. Her- 
ttaofatea, wiK) wm very famous, for his probity 
andj^oatice, attempted to make someremon- 
etraafies to the people, but they would not hear 
him, :and the shouts, which, echoed on all sides, 
psevented Um froal continuing his speech. At 
ithaf in8tai;Mt» an ancient man, Tenerable for his 
great age and gcarity, who, in this war, had lost , 
two sons, 'the only heirs to his name and estate, 
made his Jiervants carry him to the tribunal for 
harangues, and,!the instant he appeared, a pr^^ 
found silence was tnade. *' You here behold," 
says he, ** an unfortunate father, who has felt, 
more than my other Sy racusan, the iaiel eSofM 
of Ifais war, Jby tbe death of two sons, who 
foUMd dl tbe consolation, and were the only 
support of my dd age. I cannot, indeed, 
forb^r admiring their courage and felicity, in 
sacarifijcii^ to their country's welfere a life, of 
T 2 
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which they would one day have been deprived 
by the cammon course of natiire: but thien i 
cannot hn% be strongly sheeted with the cruel 
wound which Uieir deatli has made in my hearty, 
nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians^ 
the authors of this unhappy war, as the mur* 
di6ri^s bfmy children; but, however, I cannot 
conceal one circumstance, which is, that I am 
less sensible of my private la^iction than that of 
the honour of my country, and I see it esposed 
to eternal infamy by the barbaroi:^ advice which 
is now given you. The Athenians, indeed, merit 
the worst treatment, and every kind of punish* 
inent that can be inflicted on them, for so un^ 
justly declaring w^r against us ; but have not 
the' gods, the just avengers of crimes, punished 
them, and revenged us sufficiently ? When their 
general laid down his arms and surrendered, did 
he not do this in the hopes of having their Uves 
spared? and if we put them to death, will it 
be possible for us to avoid the just reproach of 
our h^vibg violated the law of nations, and dis- 
honoured our yictory by an unheard ^ cruelty ? 
How will you suffer your glory to be thus sul- 
£ed in the face of the whole world, and have it- 
said, that a nation who first dedicated a temfde 
in this city to clemency, had not found any ia 
yours*? Surely victories and triumphs do not 
give immortal glory to a city: but the exer- 
cising mercy towards a vanquished enemy, the 
using moderation in the greatest prosperity, and 
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fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and in- 
solent pride, will ever ensure it. You, doubtless, 
have not forgot that this Nicias, whose fatejou 
are going to pronounce, was the man who plead- 
ed your cause in the assembly of the Athenians, 
and employed all bis credit, and the whole power 
of his eloquence, to dissuade his country from 
embarking in this war; should you, therefore, 
pronounce sentence of death on thfs worthy ge- 
neral, would it be a just reward for the zeal he 
shewed for your interest? With regard to my- 
self, death would be less grievous to me than 
the sight of so horrid an injustice committed by 
my countrymen and fellow-citizens/' 

The people seemed moved with compassion 
at this speech, especially when this venerable 
old man first ascended. They expected to hear 
him cry aloud for vengeance on those who had 
brought all these calamities upon him, instead 
of suing for their pardon. But the enemies of 
the Athenians expatiated with vehemenceon the 
unheard of cruelties which their republic bad 
exercised on several cities belonging to their 
enemies, and even to their ancient allies; the 
inveteracy which the commanders had shewn 
against Syracuse, and the evils they would have 
made it suffer had they been victorious; the af- 
flictions and groans of infinite numbers of Sy- 
racusans, who bewailed the death of their chiU 
dren and near relations, whose manes could be 
appeased by no other way than by the blood of 
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their murderers. These representations pre- 
vailed, and the people returned to their sangui- 
nary resolution, and followed Diocles's advice 
in every respeet Gylippus used his utmost 
endeavours, but in vliin, to have Nicias and 
Demosthenes given up to hi«, (especially as 
be had taken them,) in order for him to carry 
them to Lacedsemon; but his demand was re* 
jected with a haughty scorn, and the two ge- 
nerals were put to death. 

No wise and compassionateman could forbear 
shedding tears at the tragical fate of two such 
illustrious personages, aftd pafttculafly for Ni- 
cias; who, of all men of bis time, seemed least 
to merit so ignominious and untimdy 4if edd. 
When people recollected the speeches and re- 
monstrances he had made to pr€lvei!rt the war; 
and, on the other side, when they conMdered 
how high a regard he had always regained for 
things i^eiating to reiigioi!i, the greatest pari: of 
them were tempted to exclaii^ agaittst provi- 
dence, in seeiiag that a man, who had ever shewn 
the highest reverence f6r the gods, and had al- 
ways everted himself to the utmost (of their 
honour and worship, should be so tH rewarded 
by them^i and meet wkh no better fate than tlie 
most abandoned wretches. 

Nicias noust bfe Regarded by posteHty^ ^ 
good, rdither than a great man. He was hu- 
mane and benevolent. He wanted not fo^ wis** 
dom ^nd discernment: and nb iirian ever pos!? 
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sfiwl mope of the trUe amor p0tffi^. But 
then he was toe timid for the serviaes ia which 
b» was scoDfitifiMs eoifilQyfd ; 9»d» itpon all oe* 
caaiQaa, too diffident of his own abilities. These 
^nalitiea in hitQ, however, weed not without 
their advantages; for» While they sutgeoted hi«n 
to t^e mortification of seeing his Gouiisels re-» 
jaetad, bhnsdf seat out on duty which did not 
suit his iiiclinat]on» or his operations in the field 
less acceptable than they might otherwise have 
been, they procuKd him the esteem of the peo- 
fie, by the appeynnoe of moderation, and of 
respect for their privileges, which. they always 
bore; and the confideime of the soWery, by , 
those ideas of cantion, or of stratagem, 'Oir even 
piety towards the gods, which they were always 
ready to affix to them. It was of no small ser- 
vice to the character of Nicias, that he was called 
upoik to act in concert with Cleon and Alci* 
biades. The fire and impetuosity of these men 
reifmred to be tempered by the eoolness and de- 
mMeration of their ooll^igrne; and every reitec* 
tioD on the dontrasit which their dispositions 
made, tends to enhance our good opinion of 
Nicias^ Nicias is said always to have given good 
advice, and always to have fought well. From 
theiioe>.one Woidd think that he merits a higher 
title than we seem willing to albwhim; and so 
he WQidd, had the promptitude of his designs 
kept pace with the smoerity of his intentioDf ^ 
or ^ven wildi the vigour of his exequibion. The 
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unhappy event of bis last exertions in Sicnlj, 
was owing to a variety of causes. Many of his 
fellow citizens strove, through envy, to ruin bi6 
reputation: his indifferent state of health ad- 
mitted not of the unremitting vigilance an4 
application which the Athenian affairs in that 
island demanded; and infectious diseases, and 
wounds, and death, had rendered the greatest 
efforts of his troops feeUe and iheffisctual. Ni- 
cias was arich man: a silver mine, which he 
bad in his estate at Laurium, furnished him 
with thfg mcians of displaying his magnificence 
in pul^ic shows and donations. This gained 
over to him many that were disaffected to his 
measures, and secured the good opinion of 
those who approved of them. 

Demosthenes was a brave, intrepid officer, 
and by no means defective in military tactics. 
There was no contemporary of his more likely 
to preserve the honour of the Athenian name* 
than he: but the misery was, that the affiurs 
of Syracuse were become desperate before he 
entered upon the expedition. His iwme YfBS 
long had in estimation at Athens. Denios- 
thenes^ the orator, msmy years after the dii^- 
comfiturewe have related, valued himself upon 
being of the same family with Demosthenes 
who fell at Syracuse. 

The prisoners were shut up in ^the prisons of 
Syracuse, where, crowded one upon the other, 
they suffered incredibletorment foreigbtnficmtbs. 
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Here they were for ever exposed to the incle* 
menoieiof the weather: scorched in the day* 
titne by the biirning rays of the raa^ or frozen 
in the night by the colds of autumn ; poisoned 
by the stench of their own excrement, by the 
carcases of those who died of their wounds and 
of sickness, and worn out by hunger and thirst» 
for the daily allowance to each was but a small 
measure of water and two of meaL Tiiose who 
were taken out of this place two months aftei*, 
in order to be sold aa slaves, many of whom 
were citizens, who had concealed their condi- 
ttoB, found a less rigorous fate* Their wisdom, 
their patience, and a certain air of probity and 
modesty, were of great advantage to them; for 
they were soon restored to their liberty, or met 
with the kindest and most generous treatment 
from their masters. Several of them evett 
owed the good usage they met with to Eu- 
ripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies 
they repeated to the Sicilians, who were ex- 
tremely fond of them : so that, when they re- 
turned to their own country, they went and sa- 
luted that poet as their deliverer, and informed 
him of the admirable effects wrought in their 
favour by his verses. 

. The uews pf the defeat being carried to Athens, 
tlieoitijsens at first would ][iot believe it, and 
were/ so far fromgiviiig credit tp the report, that 
they sentenced that man to deaU^ who first pub- 
lishjed the tidings a but when it was cppfirmed. 
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idl the AtbcAiatit were seized with the utmoil 
caosternatioD) and, as if IhenselTet had not 
decreed the war, they veaxtcd their rage aad 
resentment against the orators who had pro«^ 
mated the enterpriset as well as agMost the^ 
soothsayers^ wbo^ by their supposed prodigies, 
had flattered them with the hopes of saeeess^ 
They had never been redaced to so deplorable 
a condition as now, hariug neither horse, foot» 
money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, they 
were in the deepest despair, expecting erery 
moment that the enemy, elate with so great a 
victory, and strengthened by the revolt of tbe^ 
allies, would come and invade Athens^ both by 
sea and land, with all the forces of Peloponao^ 
SOS. Cicero had reason to observe, spedring of 
the battles in the harbonr of Syracuse, that t% 
was there the troops of Athens, ae well as tlieir 
galleys, were ruined and sunki and Uiat, hi^ 
this harbour, the power and glory of the Ath^ 
nians were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not stttiK^r them* 
selves to be whoUy dejected, but resumed eon^ 
rage. They now resolved to ra^e money on iAl 
sides, and to import timber for building of ships, 
in order to awe the allies, and particulssrly the 
inbabitadts of the island of Eubcea. They re^ 
trenched all superfluous e^pe«ioes, and esta* 
blished a new council of aneieM-men, who were 
to weigh and examine all affairs, beili!H»e they 
should be pri^posed to the people. Iii fine^ 
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Uiey omitted nothing which might be of service 
in the pr^ent conjuncture; the alarm which 
they were in, and their common danger, oblig- 
ing e^ety individual to be attentive to the ne- 
cessities of the statCi and sedulofis to all advice 
tliat might promote it9 interest; 

Such was the event of the siege of Syracuse, 
the failure of which destroyed the power of those 
that had undertaken it. We have hitherto seen 
Athens lising in arts and arms, giving lessons 
both in politeness, humanity, philosophy, and 
war, to all the nations round, and beginhing to 
fix an empire, which, if once established, no 
ueigbbouring power could overthrow. But their 
aosbiticNd grew faiiter than their abilities; and, 
their views extendiiiig beyond their capacity to 
execute them, they fell at once from that height 
to whicb^ for ages, they had been assiduously 
aq[>iring. We are now, therefore, to be pi^e* 
sented with a different picture; we are no longer 
to view this little state panting for conquests 
over Other nations, but timorously defending it- 
self at home; we are no longer to view Athens 
tadcing the lead in the councils, and condncting 
the Coulederated armies of Greece: they now 
become^ in a measure, annihilated; they fade 
fiom the eye of the historian ; and other na- 
timis, whose names have hitherto been scarcely 
tpentkmed^ eftierge from obscurity. The rash- 
ness of this enterpise was severely punished in 
thiBf loss of their tyest gener^l^, fleets, aud armies; 
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all now was destroyed, or left at the mercy of 
thoise, whom they had so unseasonably under- 
taken to subdue. 

, Their allies began now to think of throwing 
oflF their yoke ; and even those who had stood 
neuter took this occasion to declare against 
them. But the Lacedaemonians, being more 
particularly elevated, resolved to prosecute the 
war with vigour, and the winter was spent in 
preparations on both sides. The Athenians, in 
their present distress, scarce knew where to 
turn ; many of their allied cities revolted, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that, by placing 
their forces and fleets at Samos, they reduced 
such states as had abandoned them to Uieir for- 
jfier obedience, and kept the rest to their duty: 
thus still struggling with a part of their former 
spirit, they kept themselves, in a condition to 
make head against their enemies, over whom 
^ they had obtained several advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
passed among the Athenians, sent secretly to the 
principal of them at Samos, to sound their senti- 
ments, and to let them know that he was not 
averse from returning to Athens, provided the 
administration of the republic were put into 
the hands of the great a;)d powerful, and not 
left to the populaqe, who had expelled him. 
Some of the principal officers went from Samos^ 
with a design to concert with him the proper 
measures for the success of that undertaking. 
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He promised to procure the Athenians, not 
only the favoar of Tissaphernes, the king of 
Persia's lieutenant, with whom he bad taken 
refuge, but of the king, himself, upon condition 
they would abolish the democracy, or popular 
government : because the king would place 
more confidence in the engagements of the no- 
bility, than upon those of the inconstant and 
capricious multitude. The chief man who op* 
posed his return was Phrynicus, one of the ge- 
nerals, who, to compass bis designs, sent word 
to Astyocbus, the Lacedaemonian general j that 
Alcibiades was treating with Tissaphernes, to 
bring him over to the Athenian interest. He 
offered, farther, to betray to him the whole army 
and naivy of the Athenians. But, his treason- 
able practices being all detected, by the good 
understanding betwixt Alcibiades and Astyo- 
cbus, he was stript of his office, and afterwards 
stabbed in the market-place. 

In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly 
forward to complete that change of government 
which had been proposed to them by Alcibiades; 
the danocracy began to be abolished in several 
cities of Athens, and, soon after, the scheme was 
carried boldly forward by Pysander» who was 
chiefly concerned in the transaction. To give 
a new form to this government, he caused ten 
commissaries, with absolute power, to be ap- 
pointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed 
time, to give the people an account pf what they 
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bv} cbiie. At Ifae expiration of that tem» 4ie 
general assembly was ^aomoDed, wherem their 
£n»t resolution was^ that eyCTy<eae shoald be 
admitted to make such proposals as he tboagbt 
fit, without being liable to any acoiisal»oii» or 
consequent penalty, for iafrifi^ng the law. It 
wasaf tenvanb decreed, that a new council should 
be formed, with full po<war to administer th^ 
fmblic affiues, and to elect new magistrates. 
Fpr this purpose, five presidente wt^vsestaUiab- 
«d, w;ho nominated one hundred persons, in^ 
diiding tkemaelKs. Each of these oh«e and 
associated three moreat his tMm pleasnn^ wbidi 
:?QDade in all four huodred* in wt«M» .a» absolnte 
ponvier iwas le4ged. Bnt, to amuse tthe people, 
and to cosisole tliem with a ^adow tof ficrpifdar 
government, whilst they instituted a i^al oli- 
•gevrchy, it was said that the four hundnedi)hoiiId 
call a council of five thousand citizens to assifit 
them, whenever they sbenld judge itneoessaiy* 
The council and assemblies of the people were 
i^d as usual ; nothing was done, however, faitt 
1^ order of ^he four bondred. The people of 
Athens were deprived, in this manner, of their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed alm^t a faun>- 
dred years, al^ iiaving abolished the tyransqr 
of the Pisistratides. 

This decree being passed without opposition, 
tifter the separation of the assembly, the four 
hnndped, armed with daggers, and attended by 
a hundred and twenty young men, whom they 
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tfiMte iK^e of when any esMciHioil noquirdl it, 
«fiiter6<l tbe innate, and cocnpelkd the senators 
to t&^Atei after Ivwnig paid tBem the airears due 
a|Mm their appointments* They elected new 
magistrates out of their oi^n body, observing 
the «8ualceremoaies«ponsacb occasions. Th^ 
did not think proper to recal those mho vvere 
banished) lesfc they ^hotld authorise the return 
of AlciSbiades, wh^e unoontiioUable spirit they 
4reade4) and who would soon haye made him- 
sdf »>ast€V of the people. Abasing their power 
in aiyrannical inanner, they put some to death, 
otliers they bamshed^ and conriiscated their ai- 
t&UfB with impnmty. Afi who ventured to op* 
p0$e this chan^, jot even to 'Oomplain of it, 
were Imteherdd u^n false preteitts ; and those 
were iiKiiiniidat^d, who demanded justice of the 
Iftttrdei^rs. Tbe foar hundred, soon after their 
estobli^ment, sent ten deputies to Samos, jbr 
the army^s concurrence to their establisbmeni 
The army, in the mean time, which was at 
SaniOi$, proteiAed against those proceedings in 
the tjityi and, at the persuasion <X Thrasy- 
bulus, recalled Alcibiades, and created farm ge- 
neral, with fttti 'power to sail 'directly to the Py* 
^mns^ and cmi^h ^his *new tyranny. Alcibiades, 
iiowef^v, would. not 'give way to this rash epi- 
4iiOB, but w^enffitsl to eiiew himself to Tissa^ 
-pheraes, aad ^l^t him 4cnow, that it was now in 
iris jiower to ^treett with him as a friend or an 
leMmy. By ^4)kh mfeans he awed (he Atbe- 
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nian$ with Tisfiatrframes^ aod Tissakpbernes wil^ 
the Athenian^. Wben^ afterwards, tbe fQur 
hundred sent to Samos to Viiuficate thflirpro- 
,€eedings> the aritay was for putting the mess^n* 
gers to death, and persisted ia the design upon 
the Pyraeus; but Alcibiades,; opposing itj matii- 
fesUy saved the commonwealth. i ;« 

In the meanwhile, the innovaticm jn Athens 
had occasioned such factions and tumults;, that 
the four hundred were more intent. upon ^pro- 
viding for their safety, thaa prosecuting the 
war. In order to which, they forti&ed that part 
of the Pyraeus which cooam^ds the mouth of 
the haven ; and resolved, in case of extremity, 
rather to let in the Lacedaemonians^ than.exp^se 
their persons to the fury of their fellow-dti^^eDS- 
The Spartans took occasion, from tiie$e dis- 
turbances, to ht^yer about with forty-tjwo gc^- 
Jeys, under the conduct, of Hegesandrides;an4 
the Athenians^ with thirty-six, under Ti9)0- 
' chares, were forced to engage them, biit lo^t 
part of their fleet, and the rest were dispersed. 
To add to which, all Euboea, except Oreus, 
revolted to the Peloponnesians. 

This failure of success served to give the 
finishing blow to the power of the four hundred. 
The Athenians, without delay, opposed.them, as 
the authors of all their troubles and divisions 
under which they groaned. A^cibiades was re- 
called, by unanimous consent, and earnestly so- 
licited to niake all possible haste to the assist- 
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ance of thecity^ But jadging, thatif be returned 
immediately to Athens^ he should owe his recal 
to the compassion and favour of the people, he 
resolved to render his return glorious and tri- 
umphant^ and to deserve it by some considerable 
exploit. For this purpose, leaving Samos with 
a small number of ships, he cruised about the 
islands of Cos and Cnidos, and having learnt 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailed 
to the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and that 
the Athenians were in pursuit of him, he steer- 
ed that way, with the utmost diligence, to sup* 
port them, and arrived happily with his eight- 
een vessels at the time the fleets were en* 
gaged, near Abydtos, in a battle which lasted 
till, night, without any advantage on either side. 
His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at 
first, who believed him still their friend, add 
dispirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, 
hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's 
galley, fell upon them, and put them to flight; 
and, animated by his success, sunk their vessels, 
and made a great slaughter of their soldiers, who 
had thrown themselves into the sea, to save 
themselves by swimming. The Athenians, 
after having taken thirty of their galleys, and 
retaken those they had lost, erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, after this victory, went to visitTis- 
saphernes, who was so far from receiving him 
as he expected, that he immediately caused him 
to be seized, and sent away prisoner to Sardis, 

VOL. I. y 
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tflli^g hi^> tln^t h? h^d orcl^j:^ from t\m king to 
19.^1^^ vv£\r upon the Aihf man^i j bqt tbte tirytb i^>. 
h^ w^$ aff ^i4 of being accused to bis ois^ter by 
the Pelo.ponnesiang» i^nd tbo^gi^, by tbiA act 
of injustice, to piii^e bimself from ajl former 
ii»put atiofts. Alcibia^des, softer tbi rty cfeiy s, made 
hi^ escape to Cla^omena?^ and soon aftei bodre 
down «poa th^ Pelopoan^siJaB fleets wbich rode 
at ajocbotf bqfiore tbe port of Cy«icas. With 
treaty of his best sbip$» be broke tbitough the 
en/s^y, pursued tboaewbo abandoned tbeirsbip$ 
and fled to land> and made a great sla^gbter. 
T\^ Atbenian^ took all tbe enemy's ships, 
ms^ie themselves masters of Cyziovs^ whjle 
Mij^giipis, the Lacedaemonian geoei^^U was 
fo^jijd among tbe number of tbe sJain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make use of tbe 
victpry be bad gained -, andi at the head of his 
conquering forjces, took several cities which badi 
reVjQlted frpm the Athenians, Calcedon, Selym- 
bf ia^ and BjiJ?antium^ were amiong the number. 
Thus flushed with conquest, he seeded to desire 
nplibing so ardently as to be once more seen by. 
hifii countrymen, as his prefi^eoce would be a tri- 
u;npb to his frieuds, and an insult to his ene^ 
mi^s. Accordingly, being recalled, he set sail 
for Athens. Besides the ships covered with, 
bucklers and spoils of all sorts, in the manner 
of trophies, a great number of vessels were also 
towed after him by way of triumph ; he display- 
ed also the ensigns and ornaments of those he 
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had bttrirt, <rhich were more than tb« othei^, 
tfce whole aittowrrth^ to about two huttdred 
^fp«. It ti said, that, re^fleeting on what bad 
been done aga»nst him, upon approaching the 
port, he was struck with some terror, and was 
afraid to quit bis vessel, tftt he saw from the deck 
a great jfiumber of bis friends and relations, who 
Were eome to^ the shore to receive htm, and ear- 
nestly entreated him fa land. As soon as he 
wasf anded, the m«^i^ude,who came out to meet 
him, feted tfheir eyei^ on him, thronged aboM 
him, saTuted him with k>ud acclamaations, and 
crowned hiftt with garlands. He received their 
•eongratulaCfons with great satisfaction ; he de^ 
iireA to he discharged from his former condem- 
safion, and obtained from the priests an absa- 
kition from? all their former denunciations. 

Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the f erf 
power of Athens was now no more, the strength 
of the state was gone, and even the passion for 
liberty was lost in the common degeneracy of 
the fimfes: many of the meaner sort- of people 
passionately desired that Alcibiades would take 
the sovereignty upon him ; they even desired' 
him to set himself above the reach of envy, by' 
securing alF power in his own person : the great, 
however, were not so Warm in their gratitude, 
they were content with appointing him gene- 
ralissimo of all their forcesj they granted him 
whatever he demanded, and gave him for col- 
leagues the generals most agreeable to him. He 
U2 
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set sail accordingly, with a hundred ships, and 
steered for the island of Andres that had revolted, 
where, having defeated the inhabitants, he went 
from thence to Samos, intending to naake that 
the seat of war. In the mean time, the Lacedae- 
monians, justly alarmed at his success, made 
choice of a general, supposed to be capable of 
making head against him; for this reason they 
fixed upon Lysander, who, though bora of the 
highest family, had been bred up to hardships, 
and paid an entire respect to the discipline and 
manners of his country- He was brave an4 
aspiring, and, like his countrymen, sacrificed 
all sorts of pleasure to his ambition. He had 
an evenness and sedateness of temper, which 
made all conditions of life sit easy upon him; 
but withal was extremely insinuating, crafi;y, 
and designing, and made his interest the only 
measure of truth and falshood. This deceitful 
temper was observed to run through the whole 
course of his life; upon which occasion it was 
said, that he cheated children with foul play, 
and men with perjury: and it was a maxim of 
his own, that, when the lion fails, we must 
make use of the fox. 

Lysander, having brought his army toEphesus, 
gave orders for assembling ships of burden from 
all parts, and erected an arsenal for building of 
galleys: he made the ports free for merchants, 
gave the public places to artificers, put all arts 
in motion, and, by these means, filled the city 
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v/\ih riches, and laid the foundation of that mag* 
tiificence which she afterwards attained. Whilst 
he was making these dispositions, he received 
advice that Cyrus, the Persian prince, was ar« 
rived at Sardis : he therefore set out from Ephe- 
sus to make him a visit, and to complain of 
Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and treachery had 
been fatal to their common cau^e. Cyrus, who 
had a personal enmity to that general, came 
into the views of Lysander, agreed to increase 
the seamen's pay, and to give him all the as- 
sistance in their power. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour 
and alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy's 
galleys, the greatest part of the mariners desert- 
ing to the party where the pay was best. The 
Athenians, in despair, upon receiving this news, 
endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus by the inter- 
position of Tissaphernes; but he would not 
hearken to them, notwithstanding the satrap re- 
presented, that it was not for the king's interest 
to aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but to ba- 
lance the power of one side with that of the 
other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to 
ruin both by their own divisions. 

Alcibiades, on the other hand, having occa- 
sion to leave the fleet, in order to raise the sup- 
plies, gave the command of his fleet to Antio- 
chus, with express command not to engage or 
attack the enemy in his absence. Antiochus, 
however, was willing to do some action that 
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might procure him favour, without a p«rtoer in 
the glory: he was so far» therefore^ from ob^ 
serf ing the orders that were given bim» that hn 
presently sailed awiiy for Ephesiuf; and, at the 
very mouth of the harbour, used every art to 
provoke Uie eiiemy to an engagement, l^yp 
Sander at first manned out a few ships to repel 
his insults: but as the Athenian ^ips advanced 
to support Antiochus, other galleys belonging 
to the Lacedasmonians also came on, till both 
fleets arrived by little and little, and the en-* 
gagement became general on both sides. Ly-^ 
sw^der at length was vicUmous ; Antioohus was 
slain, and fifteen Athenian galleys were taken« 
It was in vain that Alcibiades soon after cam^ 
up to the relief of his friends; it wa^ in vain that 
be ctfered to renew the combat} Lysander, 
content with the victory he had gained, was 
unwilling to trust to fortune. 

The fickle multitude of Athens again, there*i 
fore, began to accuse Alcibiades of incapability. 
He who was just before respected even to adora* 
tion, was now discarded upon a groundless susn 
picion, that he had not done his duty. But it 
was the glory he had obtained by his pa^ ser-r 
vices that now ruined him; for his continual 
success had begot in the people such a high 
opini(Hi of him, that they thought it impo^sU^ 
for him to fail in any thkig he undertook, and 
from thence his enemies took occasion taques* 
tion his integrity^ and to impute t^ bun bolh 
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tiU own a»d ^tbei* mieearriage^. CaHifcratidls 
Wfts appoifit^d to cniiccMdr Lyslmdei^y Whd$& year 
tfM expire : alike s^v^fe to liims^if ahd others, 
mitccesMbie to flattery and sloths the de<tkir«d 
enemy of loxdryy ke reMh^ the thodesty^ tem- 
pevanc^^ and austerity of th^ aneient Spsrttos; 
virtn^s thai begflA «0 disttngyi^h bim p^rtteu- 
krty, M th«y were rio^ v^ry comnMfi in hj^ tidi^. 
His p^Tdbity ftnd JQstic«i were ptb^ a^ibit 6)1 
ttttaeks; bis simplicity and integrity abborred 
all faUhood ahd firaud. To thtgMi virtues wem 
joined a tHily Spartan noU^Aess and grandafnt 
of ^oul. The fi»t litterni^ of the new atlmiml 
Was agaibst M^thymna, in Lesbos^ whieb ht 
look by fitorm. He ili€n threatened Gonm, 
who was appointed general of tbe Athenian^/ 
fbat he would make him lea^e MauehiHg the 
tetii and aecnrdtogly^ (soe^ii dfter, pursued bhu 
into tbe port of Myttleiie^ with a bnndred and 
tetenty ^1, toek tbiriy of bis sbips^ and be^ 
fiiegeA hm m tlie town^ fi^om wbich he cut off 
flit proti^iond^ He soon after took ten ships 
tAojfit Mfl of tweire, wbicb #ere coming to his 
tellef. Thetij bearing that tbe Atbemane bad 
fitted out their whole stren^gtb, odnsihting 6f a 
hMA^ed aald fifty saiU he left fifty of hi? siAps, 
under Etonicnii, to earry on tbe siege of My«- 
titoie, and, witb a bandrOd and twenty more^ 
ftf^t the Atberiima at ArgiimsaB^ over again^ 
Lesbos.. His pilot adfised biAi to retreafty for 
that the etkmy was snpcrayr in nAmber. He 
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told him, that Sparta would .be never the worse 
inhabited, though he were slain. The fight was 
. long and obstinate, until at last the ship of Cal- 
licratidas, charging through the enemy, was 
sunk^ and the rest fled. The Peloponnesians 
Jost about seventy sail, and the Athenians 
twenty-five, with most of the men in them. 
The Athenian admirals, who had the joint com- 
mand of the fleet, instead of being rewarded 
.for so signal a victory, were made a barbarous 
instance of the power and ingratitude of their 
fellow'Citizens. Upon a relation of the fight 
before the senate, it was alledged, they had suf* 
fered their men who were shipwrecked to be 
.lost, when they might have saved them ; upon 
which they were clapped in irons, in order to 
answer for their conduct to the people. They 
urged, in their defence, that they were pur- 
suing the enemy; and, at the same time, gave 
orders about talcing up the men to those whose 
business it more peculiarly was; particularly to 
Theramenes, who was now their accuser; but 
yet, that their orders could not be executed, by 
reason of, a violent storm, which happened^at 
that time. This seemed so reasonable and satis- 
factory, that several stood up and offered to bail 
them : but, in another assembly, the popular 
incendiaries demanded justice, and so awed the 
judges, that Socrates was the only man who had 
tsourage enough to declare, he would do nothing 
contraryito law, and accordingly refused to act« 
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After ^ long debate, eight of the ten were con* 
defnned, and six of Uiem were put to death; 
' ^mong whom was Pericles» son of the great Pe- 
ricles. H^ declared, that they had failed in no- 
thing of their duty, as they bad given orders 
that the dead bodies should be taken up; that, 
if any one were guilty, it was he, who, being 
charged with these orders, had neglected to put 
them in execution ; but that he accused nobody, 
and that the tempest, which came on unexpect- 
edly, at the very instant, was an unanswerable 
apology, and entirely discharged the accused 
from all guilt. He demanded that a whole day 
-should be allowed them to make their defence, 
a favour not denied to the most criminal, and 
that they should be tried separately. He re- 
presented, that they were not in the least ob- 
liged to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives 
of the most illustrious citizens were concerned; 
that it was^ in some measure, attacking the gods, 
to make men responsible for the winds and wea- 
ther; that they could not, without the most fla- 
grant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death, to whom they ought. to decree 
crowns and honours, or give up the defenders 
of their country to the rage of those who en- 
Tied them ; that if they did so, their unjust judg- 
ment would be followed by a sudden, but vain 
repentance, which would leave. behind it the 
sharpest remorse, and cover them with eternal 
infamy. . Among the number also was Diome- 
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^bo^ a person ^qoally eminetit for k\u r^iotbr 
and bis pmbity ) as he finas carry itog to his exe- 
otition, he demanded to be heard*- '^ AtbeDians^-" 
said he, ** I wish the seatence ycm have passed 
vpon ns may not prore the misfcHtaoe of this 
republic; bat I have olie favour to ask of you 
in behail of nly colleagues and ntyeeif; i2^i^h 
if, to acquit as before the gods of the ?ows we 
made to them for yon and ourseiTes, as we are 
not in a conditioD td discharge them ; for it is 
to their proftectton, invoked before the battle^ 
we acknowledge that we are indebted for the 
Ti<Hoty gained by us over the enemy/' Tfaeie 
was not a good citizmi that did dot melt into 
tears at tiaoB dfscoorse, so full of goodness and 
rdtgion, and adbntre with surprise the modera- 
tion of a persony whOjr seeing himself unjustly 
condemned, did not^ howeter, vent the least 
jrcsentment, or even complaint, against hii^ 
judges, but was solely intent (in favonr of aii 
nngrateful eountiy, which had doomed them to 
perish) upon what it owed to the gods^ in Cotth 
motk with them, for the victory they had lately 
obtained. 

This complication of iajustke and ingmtitude 
seemed to give the finishing blow to the affairs 
of the Athenian state: they ^ruggled, for a 
while, after their defeat at Syracuse; but, from 
hence, they were entirely sunk, though seem- 
ingly in the arms of victory. 

The enemy, after their la«t ^tefoat, had once 
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more rtcourse to Lysander, who had m often led 
them to oonquest: on him th^ placed thetr 
chief confidence, and ardently solicited his re- 
turn. The Lacedaemonians, to gratify their al- 
lies, and yet to observe their laws, which for- 
l^e that honour being conferred twice on the 
same parson, sent him with an inferior title, but 
with the power of admiral. Thus appointed, 
Lysander tailed towards the Hellespont, and 
laid siege to Lampsacus ; the place was carried 
by storm, and abandoned by Lysander to the 
3BEMrcy of the soldiers. The Athenians, who 
followed him close, upon the news of his sue* 
oess, steered forward towards Olertus, and from 
thence, sailing along the coast, halted over 
against the enemy at iEgos Potamos, a place 
fatal to the Athenians. 

The Hellespont is not above two thousand 
paces broad in U)at place. The two armies, 
ae^ng themselves so near each other, expected 
only to rest that day, and were in hopes of com- 
ing to a battle on the next. But Lysander liad 
another design in view : he commanded the sea- 
men and pilots to go on board theic^ galleys, as 
if they were in reality to fight the next morning 
at break of day, to hoM themselves in readiness, 
and to wait his orders in profound silence. He 
ordered the land army, in like manner, to draw 
up in battle upon the coasl, and to wait the day 
without any noise. On the morning, as soon 
as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to 
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row towards them with their wholef fleet in one 
line/and to bid them defiance. Ljrsanderjtfaough 
his ships were ranged in order, of battle, with 
their heads towards the enemy, lay still without 
making any movement. . In the evening, when 
the Athenians withdrew, he did not suffer his 
soldiers to go ashore, till two o^ three galleys, 
which he had sent* out to observe them, were 
returned with advice, that they had seen the 
enemy land. The next day passed in the same 
manner, as did the. third and fourth. Such a 
conduct, which argued reserve and apprehen- 
sion, extremely augmented the security and 
boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them 
with a high contempt for an army, which fe^r 
prevented from showing themselves or attempt- 
ing any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near 
the fleet, took horse, and came to tlie Athenian 
generals, to whom he represented, tfi^Ett they kept 
upon a very disadvantageous coast, where there 
were neither ports nor cities in the neighbour- 
hood; that they were obliged- to bring their 
provisions from Sestos, with great danger and 
difficulty; and that they were v^ry much in the 
wrong, to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the 
fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle 
and disperse themselves at their pleasure, whjilst 
the enemy 's fleet faced them in view, accustomed 
to execute the orders of th^ir general with in- 
stant obedience, and upon the slightest signal 
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He offered also to attack the enemy by land, 
with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to 
force them to a battle. The generals, especially 
Tydeus and Monander, jealous of their com^ 
mand, did not content themselves with refusing 
his offers, from the opinion, that, if the event 
proved unfortunate, the whole blame Would fall 
upon them, and, if favourable, that Alcibiades 
would engross the whole honour of it ; but re- 
jected also with insult his wise and salutary 
counsel: as if a man in disgrace lost his- sense 
and abilities with the favour of the common* 
wealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented them- 
selves again, and offered. him battle, retiring in 
the evening, according to custom, with more in- 
sulting air than the days before. Lysaqder, as 
usuaU detached some galleys to observe them, 
with orders to return with the utmost diligence, 
when tbey jsaw the Athenians landed, and to put 
a brown buckler at each ship's head, as soon as 
they reached the middle of the channel. Him- 
self, in the mean time, ran through the whole 
line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readi- 
ness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the 
ships' heads, and the admiral's galley had given 
tbesignal by the sound of trumpet, the whole 
fleet set forwards, in good order. The land army, 
^t the same time, made all possible haste to the 
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top lof tbe pnroiBOBtory, to see the battle^ T(M 
alrait Iha* sspamtes libe ttvo OMtineais to Ihifti 
place i» about fifteen sitadta, or thre< ^(iiartem 
of » league m breadtb, wbieh ipace wa& pre- 
sMfl^cieared^ tbrosgh the aefivi^ and^diligeinc^ 
of tbe rowers, Coimmb/ the Atbefitaio general^ 
was the first who perceived from iibc^e tbe enev 
my*» fleet advanctng in ffSo4 order fo atlMlt 
bbn, upon wtiicto he 'mMneiis^Ufy eriedl oat Ibf 
the troops- to eavbark. lo the height of s^rroir 
awft perplesity^y some he ealled to by fberr 
names, some he Goojured, aod olhei^ he hcced^ 
to go on board their gauftejrts $ bul^ all his endea*^ 
vours and) eiBOtiDawere iaeffeetued, the soldiers 
being: disperied on all sides. For fhey wer& 
noisooQiBr coaie o» shore, tiiaii some were run to- 
tbe sottlers, siome to wakk in the eowitry, some" 
to sleep in their teiit9, and ottiers bevi begtffi to 
deesB ^eir rappers; Tbicr pioeeedted from tbe 
i/vaotof \9gilance and experience in tlieif ge<- 
no-aby who, not suspeeting the leaet ^nger, 
iiMhdged ttaenmselw^ m taking their repose, and 
gA9e Iteii? ai^ldierB tbe samieliberty. 

The enemy had' idready feUeo on with IoimI 
criesyaindi a; great noifseof liMfir oaii3,whenCoaon, 
^disengaging^bnasetf with nine gaUe3rs, of which' 
immber was the saered ships he stood' away for 
Cypms^ wbeve he took Mfnge wHh £i^oiM. 
Ihe PetopoaoeGmns^ iUlihg opon tbe rest of the 
flee<^ ttok nmnediately tbe galleys which were* 
empty, aoid disabled suid destroyed saeb as be- 
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gKn to fill Willi men. The scMiers, who ran 
without opitf or ann» to tiieir rslie^ were eitiiev 
kffied in the eodeavour to g#t on bourd, or, flyw 
ifig oii shone, were cut tofueces by^tbe efoemf^ 
who landed in pMsoit of tjdem*. LysMider teok 
three thousand pmoners, with att the generals^ 
afi4 the whole fl^et; after h«i/ving plundered the 
oamp, and fhstened the enemy '» gallejns taUbe* 
stems of his o^vn, he retupnefl* to Lampsacu^, 
amidst the sounds of flutes andi sang» of tri- 
imiph. It was his glory to ba;i^e achieved one 
of the greatest military exploits recorded in 
history, with little or no loss, and to hcwe ter- 
minated a war, in the smal) spaee of an hour, 
which had already lasted seven and twenty 
yeai^ and which, perhaps, without hini', bad 
been of much longer continuance. Lysander 
immediately sent dispaf?6hes with this* agree- 
able news to Sparta^ 

The three thousand pmoners taken in this 
battle having beeni condemned toi die, Lysander 
cMied upon Philoctefii oneof the Atheniancge*' 
nerak, who bad caused^ alt the prisoners talcen 
in twogsdieys, the oneof Andros, the other of 
Corinth^ to be- tbixmn ftom the top of a precis 
pice, and had formerly persuaded the people 
of Athens to make a decree for cutting o0 tile 
thumb^of theright hand of alltfaeprisonere^of' 
war, in order to.disaUe them from handiing the- 
pike, and that they might be fit only to serve 
at tfa&oar. Lysander^ ther^rci caused him to 
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be brought forth, and asked him what sentence 
he would pass upon himself, for having induced 
his city to pass . that cruel decree^ Phitoclea> 
without departing from his haughtiness in the 
least, notwithstanding the extreme danger he 
was in, made answer; *^ Accuse not people of 
crimes, who have no judges^ but, as you are 
victors, use your right, and do by us as we had 
done by you if We had conquered." At the 
same instant, he went into a bath, put on af- 
terwards a .magnificent robe, and marched 
foremost to the execution. All the prisoners 
were put to the sword, except Adamantus, who 
had opposed the decree. 

When the news of the ^entire defeat of the 
army came to Athens, by a ship which arrived 
in the night at the Piraeus, the city was in con* 
sternation. They naturally expected a siege: 
and, in fact, Lysander was preparing to be- 
siege them. Nothing was heard but cries of 
sorrow and despair in every part of it. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates; they 
represented to themselves the miseries of a long 
siege^ a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of 
their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and 
the shameful slavery they were upon the point 
of experiencing, more afflicting and insupport- 
able to them than the most severe punishments, 
and death itselP. The next day the assembly 
was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut 
up all the ports, one only excepted, to repair 
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the breaches in the walls, and mount guard td 
prepare against a siege. 

Their fears were soon confirmed by reality. 
Lysander, finding numbers of Athenians dis- 
persed in different cities, commanded them all^ 
on pain of death, to take shelter iii Athens. 
This he did with a design, so to crowd the city, 
as to be able soon to reduce it by famine. In 
effect, he soon after arrived at the port of Athens^ 
with a hundred and fifty sail ; while Agis and 
Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta^ advanced 
with their army to besiege it by Jand. 
. The wretched Athenians, thus hemmed in on 
every side, without provisions, ships, or hoped 
of relief, prepared to meet the last extremity 
with patience: in this manner, without speak- 
ing ^he least word of a capitulation, and dying 
in the streets by numbers, they obstinately con- 
tinued on the defensive; but at length, their 
corn and provisions being entirely consumed, 
they found themselves compelled to send depu- 
ties to Agis, with offers of abandoning all their 
possessions, their city and port only excepted. 
The haughty Lacedaemonian referred their de- 
puties to the state itself, and when the suppliant 
deputies had made known their commission to 
the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, SLj^d to 
come with other proposals if they expected 
peace. At length, Theramenes, an Athenian, 
undertook to manage the treaty with Lysander ; 
and, after three piontbs of close 99nf^ence, he 
VOL. I. X 
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received full powers to' treat at Lacedaemon. 
When he, attended by nine others^ arrived be- 
fore the Ephori, it was there strongly urged by 
some of the confederates, that Athens should be 
totally destroyed, without hearkening to any far- 
ther proposals. But the Lacedfemonians told 
them^ they would not destroy a city which had 
so eminently rescued Greece in the most criti- 
cal juncture, and consented to a peace upon 
these conditions: that the long walls and forti^ 
fications of the Piraeus should be demolished ; 
that they should deliver up all their ships but 
twelve; -that they should restore their exiles; 
that they should make a league offensive and 
defensive with the Lacedaemonians, and serve 
them in all their expeditions, both by sea and 
land. Theramenes being returned with the ar- 
ticles to Athens, was asked why he acted 9o 
contrary to the intentions of Themistocles, and 
gave those walls into the hands of the Lacedae- 
monians, which be built in defiance of them? 
*• I have my eye,"say^ he," uponThemistocles's 
design ; he raised these walls for the preservar 
tion of the city, and I for the very same reason 
would have them destroyed ; for, if walls only 
secure a city, Sparta, which has none, is in a 
very ill condition." The Athenians, at another 
time, would not have thought this a satisfactory 
answer, but, being reduced to the last extremity, 
it did not admit of a long debate, whether they . 
shoukl accept the treaty. J^i last, Lysander 
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Mining up Ihe PiraBU^, deitiotished the WaHs 
with great solemnity, and all, the insulting tri- 
umphs of music. Thus a final period Was put 
to this unhappy War, Which had continued fot 
seven and twenty years, in Which heaps of trea- 
sure and a deluge of blood vtere exhausted. 

It would be unpardonable in us^ not to pay 
that tribute of gratitude and respect, which is 
due to the memory of those exalted geniuses, 
whose labours adorned the tiations of their own 
titties, and haVe polished and humanised those 
of latter times. Wars and political contests, 
serve but to depopulate the earth or to fill the 
minds of men with animosity and hate : while 
the labours of the historian, the fancies of th^ 
poet, and the inventions of the philosopher, 
enlarge the understanding, meliorate the hearty 
and teach us fortitude and resignation. Such 
peaceful and improving arts well desei*ve our 
notice. More especially does the cultivation 
of them in Greece* deserve our attention, as 
many of the writers of that country were re- 
nowned for military or political, as well as lite- 
rary accomplishments. 

Of Homer it were unnecessary to say much, 
his merit being well known. It is not probable ' 
that he Was the first of the Grecian poets. There 
seems t^ have been authors prior to hito, from 
whom he has borrowed in the execution of hi* 
Iliad ; but as he was the first poet of note, it was 
not unnatural to place him at the bead of all au- 
X2 
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cient bards. Concurring testimonies seem to 
allow Smyrna the highest claim to the honour 
of giving him birth. That event took place 
about two hundred and forty years after the 
destruction of Troy. 

Hesiod was either contemporary with Homer, 
or lived immediately after him. Their works 
will not bear a comparison. Homer is stately 
and sublime, while Hesiod is plain and agree- 
able. But when we say so, we do not mean, to 
detract in the least from the reputation of He- 
siod : to write with sweetness and propriety was 
all he studied, and these he certainly attained to. 

About the beginning of the war which pre- 
ceded the peace concluded between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians for fifty years, died 
iEschylus, the Athenian dramatic writer. He 
has the same claim to the title of Father of 
Tragedy^ which Homer has to that of Poetry; 
for although he was not the first who attempted 
that sort of composition, yet he was the first who 
reduced it to any kind of regularity and me- 
thod. In th<3 days of Solon, Thespis made a 
considerable improvement, by introducing a 
single person, whose business was to relieve 
the chorus, by the recital of some extraordinary 
adventure. It was ^schylus who exchanged 
the cart of Thespis for a theatre; who intro- 
duced a variety of performers, each taking a part 
in the representation of some great action, and 
dressed in a manner suited to his character. The 
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Style of iEschylus is pompous, and sometimes 
sublime, but harsh, and destitute of musical ar- 
rangement. Had he been less obscure, he 
would have had a much higher claim to the cha- 
racter of sublime. The chief object of his pieces 
is terror; and there is not a doubt but that his 
rough, unpolished manner, has contributed 
greatly to promote that object. 

During that period, in which Greece was so 
much distracted by the Peloponnesian war, 
there flourished Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., among the poets; Herodotus and 
Thucydides among the historians; and So- 
crates anilong the philosophers, 

Sophocles had applied so intensely, to the 
study of tragedyj when a young man, that his 
first piece was judged not inferior to the very 
best of those of iEschylus. Both of these poets 
were stately in their manner, but iEschylus was 
the more sublime. That advantage, however, 
was more than counterbalanced by the versati- 
lity of Sophocles's genius, and by his superior 
perspicuity and eloquence. He was also more 
successful than his master in his appeal to the 
passions; and though he did not harrow up th6 
breast so much by terror^ he softened it more 
hypitt/y and acquired, of course, the reputation 
of being a more amiable and polite writer. So- 
phocles was likewise much more happy than his 
predecessor in the conduct of his plots ; he made 
them more interesting by being more artfuK 
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He also contrived to make the performances of 
the chorus bear a relation to the main actioD> 
and so rendered the whole entire. The great 
applause with which his last piece was received 
is said to have cost him his life. 

Euripides, the rival of Sophocles^ aimed not 
at the lofty strains of i^sohylus or of his great 
competitor; he was more sententious and moral 
than either of ihem, and seemed to have as 
strong a desire to instruct mankind, as to ob-^ 
tain their approbation. Correctness and ele- 
gance were the qualities of style which he ap- 
pears to have admired. He is less artfql and 
magnificent than Sophocles; but then be is 
more imtural, and more useful. We baye al- 
ready mentioned a circumstance which re- 
dounc^ed very much to the honour of the poet-^ 
the emancipation of many of the Athenians 
who were made prisoners at Syracuse, because 
they repeated some of his beautiful verses. 

While tragedy was improving ih the bands 
of Sophocles and Euripides, comedy was ad- 
vancing under the guidance of PhrynicQs, Aris- 
tophanes, and Cratmus. But the most distin- 
guished genius of this kind was Aristophanes. ' 
At the same time that he entertained the Athe- 
nians with his pleasantry, be lashed them with 
his satirft. True it is^ he did not possess much 
of that fine raillery, which has given so snvoolh^ 
and yet so sharp an edge to modern comedy; 
hut then he po^essed fire and strength ; and by 
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introducing his characters without the disguise 
of name, occupation, &c., his performances were 
often more relished, and, most likely, mOre use- 
ful, than those of the tragedians. The period 
of which we are speaking may ver}'^ properly 
be called. The free age of Poetry in Greece. 
There were several causes which' conspired to 
make it so. The taste and manners of the 
Greeks had been refined, and their minds en- 
larged, by their intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and the lessons of their philosophers; 
and what was a greater incentive to emulation 
among the poets than any of these, was thjB 
smooth, musical, expressive, copious, and va- 
ried language in which they wrote. 

As to history, Herodotus is considered as the 
father of that species of composition in Greece. 
He wrote the history of tiie wars between the 
Greeks and Persians, and gave a detail of the 
affairs of almost all other nations, from the reign 
of Cyrus to that of Xerxes. His work con- 
sists of nine books. It is clothed in the Ionic 
dialect, and is a perfect ibodel of simplicity and 
elegaitce. 

Thucydides is esteemed a more able writer 
than even Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that 
native elegance, for which his predecessor is 
admired; but then he is more judicious and 
energetiq. He wrote the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Of Socrates, Aristotle,DemogtheueSjand other 
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illustrious Grecian writers and philosophers, 
mention is made in different parts of this work. 
There i^ a circumstance that merits our atten- 
tion here: the discovery of the Metonic, or 
Golden Number^ by Meton. That philosopher 
flourished a littla befoi;e the commencemeqt of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was much esteemed 
by the Athenians. 

Pindar was a native of Thebes^ and cpnteii)^ 
pprary with MetoT^. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FROM THE DEMOLJTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
POWER TO THE DEATH OF S0CRAT£S. 

1 HE victory of Lysander was so terrible a 
shock to Athe^ns, that it only survived to be sen- 
sible of the loss of its own power; however, the 
conquerors were so generous as not to extin- 
guish the name; they said they would not be 
guilty of putting out one of the eyes of Greece; 
but they imposed some farther marks of conquest 
on them: they obliged the people to demolish 
the democracy, and submit to the government of 
thirty men, who were commonly known by the 
name of the thirty tyrants. Though the Greeks 
were apt enough to give that name to men of vir- 
tuous characters, these men, who were the crea- 
. tures of Lysander, in every respect deserved the 
most opprobrious denomination; instead of com- 
piling and publishing a more perfect body of laws, 
which was the pretence for their being chosen, 
they began to exert their power of life and 
death; and though they constituted a senate, 
and other magistrates, they made no farther 
use of them, than to confirm their authority, and 
to see their commands executed. However,they 
at first acted cautiously, and condemned only 
f he mQst detested and scandalous part of the 
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citizens, such as lived by evidencing and in- 
forming: but this was only to give a colour to 
their proceedings : their design was to make 
themselves absolute, and, knowing that was not , 
to be done without a foreign power, their next 
step was to desire a guard might be sent them 
from Sparta, until such time as they could clear 
the city from all disaffected persons, and tho- 
roughly settle the government. Lysander ac- 
cordingly procured them a guard under the 
command of Callibius, who, by bribes and ar* 
tiiices, was wrought over to their designs, and 
then seen to act without controul, filling the 
city with the blood of those, who, on account 
ot their riches, interest, or good qualities, wens 
most likely to make head against them. 

One of the -first acts of their cruelty was, the 
procuring the death of Alcibiades, who had 
taken refuge in the dominions of Persia. This 
unfortunate general, still mindful of the debt 
he owed his country, employed his utmost at* 
tention in giving it the earliest notices of what 
could affect its freedom or its safety. Cyrus, 
the prince of Persia, having resolved to dethrone 
his brother Artaxerxes, entered into a treaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, to assist him in his designs. 
Alcibiades did all that was in his power to ob« 
struct the scheme; but the Lacedemonian par- 
tizans at Athens, that is to say, the thirty ty- 
rants, apprehended the intrigues of so superior a 
genius as his, and represented to their mastersj, 
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that they were inevitably ruined, if they did 
not find means to nd themselves of^lcibiades* 
The Lacedasmonians thereupon wrote to Phar-^ 
nabasus, and, with an abject meanness not to be 
excused, and which shewed hoiw much Sparta, 
had degenerated from her ancient manners, 
made pressing instances to him to deliver them 
at any rate from so formidable an enemy. This 
satrap complied with their wishes. Alcibiades 
was then in a small town of Phrygia, where he 
lived with his concubine, Timandra. Those who 
were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his 
house, contented themselves with' surrounding 
and setting it on fire. Alcibiades having quit^ 
ted it through the flames, sword in hand, the 
barbarians were afraid to stay to cofiie to blows 
with him, but, flying and retreating as he ad- 
vanced, they poured their darts and arrows upoii 
him from a distance, and he fell dead upon 
the spot. Timandra took up his body, and hav- 
ing adorned and covered it with the finest robes 
she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for 
it as her present condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great 
virtues were stifled and suppressed by still 
greater vice^. It is not easy to say whether his 
good or bad qualities were most pernicious to his 
country J for with the one he deceived, and with 
the other he oppressed it. In him, distinguished 
valour was united with nobility of blood. His 
person was beai]tiful and finely made; he was 
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eloquent, of great ability in affairs, insinuating, 
and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory, but indulged, at the same time, his in- 
clination .for pleasures nor was he so fond of 
pleasure as to neglect his glory for it: he knew 
how to give into, or abstract himself from, the 
allurements of luxury, according to the situation 
of his affairs. Never was there ductility of ge- 
nius equal to his ; he metamorphosed himself, 
with incredible facility, into the most contrary 
forms, and supported them all with as much 
ease and grace as if each had been natural to him. 
In this manner the thirty proceeded, and, fear- 
ing to be opposed by the multitude, they in- 
vested three thousand citizens with some part of 
their power, and by their assistance preserved 
the rest. But, thoroughly emboldened by such 
an accession to their party, they agreed to single 
out every one his man, to put him to death, and 
seize their estates for the maintenance of their 
garrison. Theramenes, one of their number, 
was the only man that was struck with horror at 
their proceedings; wherefore Critias, the prin- 
cipal author of this detestable resolution, thought 
it necessary to remove him, and accused him to 
the senate of endeavouring to subvert the state. 
Sentence of death was, therefore, passed upon 
him, and he was obliged to drink the juice of 
hemlock, the usual mode of execution at that 
tipae in Athens. Socrates, whose di3ciple he bad 
been, was the only person of th^ senate who 
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ventured to appear in his defence : he made an 
attempt to rescue him out of the hands of the 
officer of justice, and, after his execution, went 
about, as it were, in defiance of the thirty, ex- 
horting and animating the senators and citi- 
zens against them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose 
presence alone was a continual reproach to 
them, no longer observed any just measures. 
Nothing passed throughout the city but impri- 
sonments and murders. Every body trembled 
for himself or his friends. The, general desola- 
tion had no remedy, nor was there any hope of 
regaining lost liberty. 

All thecitizensof any consideration in Athens, 
and who retained a love of freedom, quitted a 
place reduced to so hard and shameful a slavery, 
and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, 
where they might live in safety. The Lacedae- 
monians had the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive those unhappy fugitives of this last re- 
source. They published an edict to prohibit the 
cities of Greece from giving them refugd, de- 
creed that they should be delivered up to the 
thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a 
fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected 
with disdain so unjust an ordinance, Megara 
and Thebes, the latter of which made a decree 
to punish all persons whatsoever, that should see 
ati Athenian attacked by his enemies, without 
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doing his utmost to assist hi m . Ly sias, an orator 
of Syracuse, who had been banished by the 
thirty, raised five hundred Boldiers at his own 
expense, and sent them to the aid of the native 
country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable character, 
who had long deplored the miseries of his ooun- 
tr}^ was now the first to relieve it. At Thebes 
he fell into a consultation with his feliow-citizens, 
and the result was, that some vigorous effort, 
though it should carry never so much danger, 
ought to be made for the benefit of pubhc li- 
berty. Accordingly, with a party of thirty men 
only, as Nepos says, but as Xenophon, more 
probably, says, of near seventy, he seized upon 
Phyle, a strong castle on the frontiers of Attica. 
This enterprise gave the alarm to the tyrants^ 
who immediately marched out of Athens, with 
their three thousand followers, and their Spartan 
guard, and attempted the recovery of the place, 
but were repulsed with loss. Finding they could 
not carry it by a sudden assault,^ they resolved 
upon 'a siege, but not being sufficiently provided 
for that service, and a great snow falling that 
night, they were forced to retire the next day 
into the city, leaving only part of their* guard, 
to prevent any farther incursions into the coun- 
try. Encouraged by this success,Thrasy bulus no 
longer kept himself confined, but marched out 
of Phyle by night; and, at the head of a body 
of a thousand men, seized on the Pyraeus. The 
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thirty flew thither with their troops, and a battle 
sufficiently warm ensued ; but, as the soldiers 
on one side fought with valour and vigour for 
their liberty, and, on the other, with indolence 
and neglect for the power of their oppressors, 
the success was not doubtful, but followed the 
better cause: the tyrants were overthrown j 
Critias was killed upon the spot ^ and, as the rest 
of the army were taken to flighty Thrasybulus 
cried out, " Wherefore do you fly from me as 
from a victor, rather than assist me as the 
avenger of your liberty ? We are not enemies, 
but fellow* citizens, ftor have we declared war 
against the city, but against the thirty tyrants.'" 
He continued, wkh bidding them remember^ 
that they had the same origin, country, lawsi 
and religion ; he exhorted them to compassionate 
their exiled brethren, to restore to them their 
country, and resume their liberty themselves* 
T^hh discourse had suitable effects. The army^ 
upon their return- to Athens, expelled the thirty, 
and substituted ten persons to govern in their 
room, but whose conduct proved no better than 
that of those whom they succeeded. 

Though the government was thus altered, 
and the thirty were deposed from power, they 
still had hopes of being reinstated in their for^ 
raer authority, and sent deputies to Lacedaraion 
to demand aid. Ljrsander w»i for granting it 
to tbems but Pausanias, who then reigned in 
Sparta^ moved with codbpassioa at the d^lora- 
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ble condition of the Athenians, favoured them 
in secret, and obtained a peace for them: it 
was sealed with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinstate themselves in 
the government, were put to the swprd, and 
Athens left in full possession of its liberty. 
Thrasybulus then proposed an amnesty, by 
which the citizens engaged upon oath that all 
past actions should be buried in oblivion. The 
government was then re-established in its an- 
cient forms; their laws were restored to their 
past vigour, the magistrates elected with the 
udual ceremonies, and democracy once more 
restored to this unfortunate people. Xenophon 
observes, that this intestine fury had consumed - 
as many in eight months, as the Peloponnesian 
war had done in ten years. 

Upon the re-establishment of affairs in 
Athens, the other states enjoyed the same tran- 
quillity, or rather kept in a quiet subjection 
to Sparfa, which now held the undoubted sove- 
reignty of Greece. But it being a maxim with 
the Spartans, that this sovereignty was not to be 
maintained but by a constant course of action, 
they were still seeking fresh occasions for war; 
and part of their forces, together with another 
body of Grecians, being at this time engaged 
in a quarrel between the Persian king and 
his brother, it will be necessary to pass over 
into Asia, and relate so much of the Persian 
affairs as concerns the expedition of Cyrus 
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wherein those forces were employed, espe;cially 
since it is attended with circumstances/ which, 
if duly considered, will easily make it pass for 
^ne of the greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the 
son of Darius Nothus, saw with pain his elder 
|)rother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and mor^ 
than once attempted to remove him. Arta- 
xerxes was not insensible of what he had to fear 
from a brother of his enterprising and ambi- 
tious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him 
on the prayers and tears of his .mother, Parysa- 
lisj who doated upon this youngest son. He 
removed him, therefore, into Asia, . to his go- 
vernment, confiding in him, contrary to all the 
rubles of policy, an absolute authority over all 
the provinces left him by the will of the king 
bis father. He was no sooner appointed in this 
maimer, but he used all his arts with the bar- 
barians and the Grecians to procure power and 
popularity, in order to dethrone. his brother. 
Clearchus retired tohis court»after having been 
banished from Sparta, and was of great service 
to him, being an able, experienced, and va- 
liant captain. At the same time, several cities 
in the province of Tissaphernes revolted from 
their obedience in favour of Cyrus. This in- 
cident, which was not an effect of chance, but 
of the secret practices of that prince, gave 
birth to a war between the two brothers. The 
emissaries of Cyrus at the court were pei:petu* 
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ally dispersing reports and opinions amongst 
the people, to prepare their minds for the in- 
tended change and revolt They talked that the 
state required a king of Cyrus's character, a 
king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and 
showered his favours upon those that served 
^ him ; and that it was necessary, for the grandeur 
of the empire, to have a prince iipon the throne, 
' fired with ambition and valour, for the support 
and augmentation of his glory. 

The troops of Cyrus, which were apparently 
levied for the business of the state, but, in fact, 
to overturn it, consisted of thirteen thousand 
Greeks, which were the flower and chief force 
of his army. Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, 
who commanded the Peloponnesian troops, was 
the only man of all the Greeks that was let into 
the Persian prince's design; he made it his sole 
application to gain the affections of his people 
^during their marches, by treating them with 
humanity, conversing freely with them, and 
giving effectual orders that they should want 
for nothing. The Grecian troops knew neither 
the intent nor the occasion of the war; they 
set out for Sardis, at length, and marched to- 
•wards the upper provinces of Athens. 

When they were arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks 
refused to march any farther, rightly suspecting 
tfakt they were intended against the king, and 
loudly exclaiming, that they had not entered 
into the service upon that condition. Clearchas» 
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Who commanded them^ had occasion for all his 
address and ability to stifle this commotion in 
its birth. At first he made use of authority and 
force, but with very ill success, and desisted, 
therefore, from an open opposition to their sen- 
timents: he even affected to enter into their 
views, and to support them with his approbation 
and credit. By this artful evasion, he appeased 
the tumult, and made them easy; and they chose 
him and some other ojfficers for their deputies. 
Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprized of every 
thing, made answer, that he was going to attack 
Abrocomas, his enemy, at twelve days' march 
from thence upon the Euphrates. When this 
answer was repeated to them, though they plain- 
ly saw against whom they were going, they re* 
solved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one 
daric a month to each soldier, promised to give 
them one and a half Still to ingratiate himself 
the more, being told that two officers h^d de- 
serted from the army, and being advised \q pur- 
sue and put them to death, he declared publicly, 
that it should never be said he had detained any 
one person in his service against his will: and 
he ordered their wives and children, who were 
left as hostages in his army, to be sent after 
them. A conduct so wise, and apparently ge« 
nerous, had a surprising effect in conciliating 
the affections of the soldiery, and mad^ evep 
Y 8 
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those his firm adherents who w^re before in- 
clined to retire. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was 
informed, from all parts, that the king did not 
intend to come directly to a battle, but had re- ^ 
solved to wait in the remotest parts of Persia 
till all his forces were assembled 5 and that, to 
stop his enemies, he had ordered an intrench- 
ment to be thrown up on the plains of Babylon, 
with a ditch five fathoms broad, and three deep, 
extending the space of twelve parasangs, or 
leagues, from the Euphrates to the walls of 
Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch^ 
a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth^ 
by which Cyrus passed with his whole army, 
having reviewed it the day before. The king 
had neglected to dispute this pass with him, 
and suffered him to continue his march to- 
wards Babylon* 

Cyrus still continued to proceed^ giving 
Clearchus the command of the right wing of 
the Grecian' army, and Menon that of the left, 
still ' inarching in order of battle, expecting 
every hour to engage. At length he discovered 
his brother's army, consisting of twelve huBi^ 
"dr^d thousand men, besides a select body of 
six thousand horse, approaching and preparing 
to engage. 

The place where the battle was fought was 
called Cunara, about twenty- five leagues from 
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Babylon. Cyru$, getting qu horseback, with his 
javeiio io his baqdi gave order$ to the troops 
to stand to their arms, and proqeed ip order of 
battle. The eneoay, in the ipean time, ad- 
Yanced slowly, ia good order. Artaxerxes led 
them on regularly with a slaw pace, without 
noise or confusion. That good prder and ex- 
act discipline extremely surprised the Greeks, 
who expected l<r see much luxury and tumult 
in so great a multitude, and to hear confused 
cries, as Cyrus had foretpld them. 

The armies were not distant above four or 
five hundred paces^ when the Greeks began tQ 
9ing the hymn of battle^ and to pciarch on softly 
at first, and with silence. When they came 
near the enemy, they set up great cries, strik- 
ing their darts upoq their shields to frighten 
the horse; and then, Tppving all together, they 
sprung forwards upon the barbarians with all 
their force, who did npt wait their charge, but 
took to their heel? and fled universally, except 
Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a 
small part of his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the eijemy routec} 
by the Greeks, and was proclaimed king by 
those around him; but he did pot give himself 
up to a vain joy, nor, as yet, reckoned himself 
victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes wa^ 
wheeling his right to attack him in fl^nk, and 
marched directly against him with six hundred 
horse. He killed Artagerses, who commanded 
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the king's guard of six tbousanci horse, with his 
own hand, and put the whole body to flight. 
Discovering his brother,' he cried out, with his 
eyes sparkling with rage, I see him, and spur- 
red against hioi, followed only by his principal 
officers, for his troops had quitted their ranks 
to follow the runaways, which was an essential 
fault. 

The battle then became a single combat, in 
, some measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus j 
and the two brother;^ were seen, transported with 
rage and fury, endeavouripg, like E^teocles and 
Polynices, to plung<3 their swords into each 
other's hearts, and to assure themsflyes of the 
throne by the death of their rival 

Cyrus, haying opened his way through those 
who were drawn up tp battle before Artaxerxes, 
joined him, s^nd killed his horse, and fell with 
him to the ground ; he rose, and was remounted 
upon another, when Cyrus attacked him again, 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing 
to give him a third, in hopes that it would prove 
his last. The king^ like a lion wounded l>y the 
huntsman, was only the more furious from the 
smart, and sprung forwards, impetuously push- 
ing his horse against Cyrus, who, running head- 
long, and without regard to his person, threw 
himself into the midst of a flight of darts, aipfied 
at him from all sides, and received a wound 
from the king's javelin, at the instant that all 
the rest discharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead i 
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some say by the wound given him by the king,^ 
others adffirm that he was killed by aCarian sol- 
dier. The greatest persons of his court, resolving 
not to survive so good a laaster, were all killed 
around his body: a certain proof, says Xeno- 
phon, that he well knew how to choose his 
friends, and that be was truly beloved by them. 
Ariseus, who ought to have been the firmest of 
all his adherents, fled with the left wing, as 
soon as he heard of his death* 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the bead and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by the 
eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enemy into 
their camp« Ari^eus had not stopped there ; 
but, having passed through it, continued his 
retreat to the place where the army had en- 
camped the day before, which was about four 
leagues distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest 
part of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the 
rest against them,, and, by the side of the river, 
passed through the light armed infantry of the 
Greeks, who opened to give him a passage, and 
made their discharges upon him as he passed, 
without losing a man. They were commanded 
by Episthenes, of Amphipolis, who was es- 
teemed an able captain* Tissaphernes kept 
on, without returning to tlie charge, because 
he perceived he was too weak, and went for- 
ward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the 
l^ing, who was plundering it, but had not been 
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Me to fdrce the quarter defended by the Greeks, 
tvho saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on 
Jjis, who did not ktiow ivhat had passed else- 
where, believed each of them that they had 
gained the victory; the first because they had 
put the enemy to flight, and pursued them; and 
the king, because he had killed his brother j beat 
the troops he had fought, and plundered their 
camp. The event w^s soon cleared up oo 
toth sides, Tissaphemes, upon his arrival at 
the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks 

• had defeated his left wing, and pursued it with 
great vigour; and the Greeks, on- their side, 
learnt that the king, in pursuing Cyrus*s left, 
had penetrated into the camp. UpoKi this ad* 
vice, the king rallied his troops, and marched 
in quest of the enemy; and Clearchus, being 

• returned from pursuing the Persians, advanced 
to support the camp. 

The two armies were very soon near each 
other, when, by a movement made by the king, 
he seemed to intend to charge the Greeks on 
their left, who, fearing to be surrounded on all 
sides, wheeled about and halted, with the river 
on their backs^ to prevent their being taken in 
the rear. Upon seeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle also, drew up his army in 
front of tiiem, and marched on to the attack, 
As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, they 
began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced 
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against the enemy even with more ardoar than 
in the first action. ' 

The barbarians again began to fly, ranniog 
farther than before, and were pursued to a vil- 
lage at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse 
halted. The king's standard was observed to be 
there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 
of a pike, having its wings displayed. The 
Greeks preparing to pursue them, they aban- 
doned also the hill, fled precipitately with all 
their troops broke, and in the utmost disorder 
and confusion. Clearchus having drawn up 
the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered 
Lycias, the Syracusan^ and another, to go up 
it, and observe what passed in the plain. They 
returned with an account, that the enemy fled 
On all sides, and that their whole army was 
routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselves, much surprised 
that neither Cyrus nor any from him appeared^ 
and, imagining that he was either engaged in the 
pursuit of the enemy, or was making haste to 
possess himself of some important place, (for 
they were still ignorant of his death an4 the 
defeat of his army,) they determined to return 
to their camp, and found the greatest part of 
the baggage taken, with all the provisions, and 
four hundred waggons laden with corn and wine, 
Which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried 
along with the army for the Greeks, in case of 
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any pressing necessity. They passed the night 
in the camp : the greatest part of them without 
any refreshnient, concluding that Cyrus was 
aUve« and victorious. 

Amidst the confusion the Grecians were in 
after the battle^ they sent to Ariaeus, as con* 
queror and commander in chief, upon Cyrus's 
death, to offer him the Persian crown. In the 
mean time, the king, as conqueror also on his 
side, sent to them to surrender their arms, and 
implore his mercy ^ representing to them, at the 
same time, that as they were in the heart of his 
dominions, surrounded with vast rivers and num- 
berless nations, it would be impossible for them 
to escape his vengeance ; and, therefore, they 
had nothing to do but to submit to the present 
necessity. Upon debating among themselves, 
what answer they should return, Proxenes de-. 
sired to know of the heralds upon what terms 
the king den^anded their arms: — ^if, as con* 
queror, it was in his power to take them ; if 
upon any other footing, what would he give 
them in return ? He was seconded by Xenophon, 
who said, they had .nothing left but their arms 
and their liberty, and that they could not pre- 
serve the one without the other, Clearchus said 
to the same effect, that if the king was disposed 
to be their friend, they should be in a better 
capacity of serving him with their arms than 
w:ithout; if their enemy, they should have need 
of them for their defence. Some, indeed, spok^ 
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in terms more complying ; that, as they had 
6erved Cyrus faithfully, they would also serve 
Artaxerxes, if he would employ them, and pro* 
vided he would, at the same time, put them in 
possession of Egjrpt, At last it was agreed, they 
should remain in the place where they were : 
and that if they advanced farther, or retreated 
back, it should be looked upon as a declaration 
of war: so that by the issue of the debate, it 
appeared to have been managed so as to avoid 
giving a direct answer, and only to amuse the 
king and gain time. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, they received 
Ariaeus's answer, that there were too many 
powerful men in Persia to let him possess the 
throne; wherefore he intended to set out early 
the next morning on his return to Greece; and 
that if they had a mind to accompany him, they 
should join him that night in his camp : which 
accordingly they all did, except Milthocytus, 
a Thracian, who went, with a party of three 
hundred men and forty horse, to the king. The 
rest, in conjunction with Ariaeus's forces, de- 
camped by break of day, and continued their 
march until sunset, when they discovered, from 
the neighbouring villages, that the king was in 
pursuit of them. 

Clearchus, who now undertook to conduct 
the Greeks, ordered his troops to halt, and pre- 
pared for an engagement. The king of Persia, 
* terrified by so bold an appearance, sent heralds 
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not to demand their surrender, but to propose 
terms of peace and trcs^ty. When Clearchus 
was informed of their arrival, he gave ordera 
to bid them wait, and to tell tb^m that be was 
not yet at leisure to hear them. He assumed 
purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, 
to denote his intrepidity, and, at the same time, 
to shew the fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx. When he advanced with the 
most showy of his officers, expressly chosen for 
the occasion, and had heard what the iieralds 
had to propose, he made answer, that they must 
begin with giving battle, because the army be- 
ing in want of provisions, tiiey had no time to 
lose. The heralds having carried back thi$ 
answer to their master, returned immediately; 
which shewed that the king, or whoever spoke 
in his name, was not very far distant. They 
said they had orders to conduct them to \\U 
lages where they would find provisions in 
abundance, and conducted them thither ac- 
cordingly. 

After three days' stay, Tissapfaemes arrived 
from the king, and insinuated to them the good 
offices he had done for their safety. Clearchus 
in his own defence urged that they were en» 
gaged in this expedition without knowing the 
enemy against whom they were to contend^ 
that they were free from all engagements, and 
bad no design against the Persian king, unless 
he opposed their return. Tissaphernes seem* 
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ingly gpranted their desire, and promised that 
they should be furnished with all necessary- 
provisions in their march ; and, to confirm their 
security, that he himself would be their com- 
panion on the way. 

Accordingly^ in a few days after, they set 
ont under his conduct^ but, in their march, the 
barbarians encamping at about a league's dis- 
tance from the Grecians, created some little 
distrusts and jealousies on both sides. In about 
fifty days, being got to the banks of the river 
Zal)atus, Clearchus, to prevent things coming 
to an open rupture, had a conference with Tis- 
saphernes. The result of their discourse was, 
that they had been misrepresented to each other 
by some of Clearchus's officers, and that he 
should bring them all to Tissaphernes, in order 
to detect those who were guilty. In consequence 
of this, it was agreed between them that there 
should be a general consultation of officers, in 
which those who had been remiss, or attempted 
to sow any dissensions between the two armies, 
should be exposed and punished. Menon,' in 
particular, was suspected on both sides, and he 
w:as appointed among the number. In conse- 
qoence of this fatal resolution, the five principal 
generals attended the succeeding day at the Per- 
sian general's tent. Their names were. Clear- 
chits, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates ; 
they, on a signal given, were immediately seized, 
their attendants put to the swQrd,and themselves. 
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after being sent bound to the king, were be* 
headed in his presence. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
Greeks, when they were informed of the mas- 
sacre of their generals : they were liow near two 
thousand miles from home, surrounded with 
great rivers, extensive deserts, and inimical na- 
tions, without any supplies of provisions. In 
this state of general dejection, they could think 
of taking ^neither nourishment nor repose; all 
now turned their eyes upon Xenophon, a young 
Athenian, who had been invited into Asia by 
Proxenes, and had hitherto served as a volun- 
teer in the army. This was that Xenophon, af- 
terwards so famous as an historian ; and his con- 
duct seemed equal to his eloquence, in which 
he surpassed all the rest of mankind. This 
ymnilg general went to some of the Greek ojfi- 
cers in the middle of the night, aiKi represented 
to them, that they had no time to lose ; that it was 
of the last importance to prevent the bad designs 
of the enemy ; that, however small their num- 
ber, they would render themselves formidable, 
if they behaved with boldness and resolution; 
that valour, and not multitudes, determines the 
success of arms; and that it was necessary, above 
all things, to nominate generals immediately; 
because an army without commanders, is like a 
body without a soul. A council was immedi- 
ately held, at which an hundred officers were 
present ; and Xenophon, being desired to speak» 
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deduced the reasons at large he had at first but 
lightly touched upon; and, by his advice, com- 
. manders were appointed. They were, Timason ' 
for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor 
for Agis, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon 
for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they assembled the 
army. The generals made speeches to animate 
the troops, and Xenophon among the rest. *^ Fel^ 
low-soldiers," said he, " the loss of so many 
brave men by vile treachery, and the being 
abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable ; 
but we must not sink under our misfortunes ; 
and, if we cannot conquer, let us choose rather 
to perish' gloriously, than to fall into the hands 
of barbarians, who would inflict upon us the 
greatest miseries; let us call to mirld the glo- 
rious battles of Plat^ea, Thermopylae, Salamis, 
and the many others, wherein our ancestors, 
though with a small number, have fought and 
defeated the innumerable armies of the Per- 
sians, and thereby rendered the name alone of 
Greeks for ever formidable. It is to their in* 
vincible valour we owe the honour we possess, 
of acknowledging no masters upon earth but 
the gods, nor any happiniess but what consists 
with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of per- 
jury, and witnesses of the enemy's treason, 
will be favourable to us; and, as they are of- 
fended by the violation of treaties, and take 
pleasure in humbling the proud, and exalting 
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tJaelow, they will also follow us to battle, aod 
combat for us. For the rest, fellow-soldiers, we 
have no refuge but in victory, which must be 
our hope, and will make us ample amends for 
whatever it costs us to attain it. And I should 
bftlieve, if it were your opinion, that, for the 
making a more ready and less difficult retreat, 
it would be very proper to rid ourselves of all 
the useless baggage, and to keep only what is 
absolutely necessary in our march." All the 
soldiers that moment lifted up their hands, to 
signify their approbation and consent to all th^t 
had been said, and, without loss of time, set fire 
to their tents and carriages; such of them as 
had too much equipage; giving it others who 
had too little, and destroying the rest. 

Ch^risophus, the Spartan general, led.the van, 
and Xenophon, with Timasion, brought up the 
rear. They bent their march towards the heads 
of the great rivers, in order to pass them where 
th.ey were fordable. But they had made little 
way^ ^ before they were followed by a party of 
the enemy's archers and sUngers, commanded 
by Mithridates, which galled their rear, and 
wounded several of them, who, being heavy 
armed, and witnout cavalry, could make no re- 
sistance. To prevent tl>e like inconvenience, 
.Xenophon furnished two hundred Rhodians with 
:8luEi^s, and mounted fifty more of his men upon 
baggage horses ; so that when Mithridates came 
lip with .them a second time, aud with a much 
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greater body, he repulsed them with loss, and 
made good his retreat with this handful of men j 
until he arrived near the city of Larissa, on the 
banks of the Tigris, prom thence they marched 
to another desolate city, called Mepsila; and, 
about four leagues from that place jTi$saphernes 
came up to them with his whole army in order of 
battle, butj after several skirmishes, were forced 
to retire* In a feW days after he secured art 
eminence, over which the Grediaqs were obliged 
to make their way; which Xenophon perceivings 
took a detachment of the army, atid with great 
diligence gained the top of a mountain^ which 
commanded that eminence, froln whence, he 
easily dislodged the enemy, and made good a 
passage for the rest of his troops into the plain^ 
where they found plenty of provisions, though 
Tissaphernes had done what he could before to 
burn and destroy the country. 

But still they were under as great difficulties 
as ever, being bounded on the one hand by the 
Tigris, and on the other by inaccessible mouu^ 
tains, inhabited by the Carduci, a fierce and 
warlike people; and who, Xenophon says, had 
cut off an army of sixscore thousand Persians 
to a man, by reason of the difficulty of the 
ways* However, having no bbats to cross ihti 
river, and the passage through the mountainiS 
opening into the rich plains of Armenia^ they 
jresol ved to pursue their march that way. These 
barbarians soon took the alarm, but not being 
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prepared to meet the Greeks ia a body, ihej 
possessed themselves of the tops of the rocks 
and mountains, and from thence annoyed them 
with darts and great stones, which they threw 
down intotlie defiles through which they passed, 
in which they were also attacked by several 
other parties ; and, though their loss was not 
considerable, yet, what with storms and famine, 
besides seven tedious days' march, iand being 
continually forced to fight their way, they un- 
derwent more fatigue and hardship than they 
had suffered from the Persians during the whole 
expedition. 

They found themsehres sood after exposed 
to new dangers. Almost at the foot of the 
mountains^ they came to a river two hundi:ed 
feet in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped 
th%ir march. They had to defend themselves 
against the enemy, who pursued them in the 
fear, and Armenians, the sokliers of the coun- 
try, who defended the opposite side of the 
rivew. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up to their arm- 
pits, and were carried away by the rapidity of 
4he curr^il, against which the weight of their 
arms made tbem unable to resist. By good 
fortune^ they discovered another place not so 
deep, where some soldiers had seen tt^ people 
of the country pass. It required abundance 
ef address, diligence, and valour, to keep off 
Jh& enemy on both ^des of them. The army. 
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Tj30y wsyrched fer*a#d with le» ii^terruptiiww 
ps^$^e4 the sourg^e of ikbe Tigrisi, ftod mrtve^ irt 
the littte river Teleboa, which is very bMnntiftrii 
smd has many viUdges on its Imdks. Here began 
the western ArmeniB^ which wjqls jgwQttBd by 
Tiribasuis, a sainap mmh bek>seAhyilm king^ 
A94 iwbo ha4 the bammt* io help <hiro to mottmit 
on h^sehaiok wih^si ^at the count. He frfSered to 
let the army ipae^, md to iSviSer ithe soidiefs lo 
iake a'H ^ey waroted, <on oMidiibfi i^hat Irbey 
fihovid xiQomit tiomvalges upon tlieirmarob; 
which proposal wai; aco^tecl and natified (m 
ei^hmde. Tii^iharasloe^ always a flyifig camp 
#t a disMtll distance from ihe army. There £eU 
ii graait q[uantity of snow; wihioh gave the troops 
fiW)^ inoQOVOjnieoce; and they learnt from |t 
pri^onar, ihat Tirihaaus had « design tto atteek 
the Greek/B at a pass of tb« inoiiatains> in a d^ 
ftleihrough which they nmstcieeesBariiy marda. 
Tt^y .poeiveDted him^ by seizing tbatt.pos^, after 
haviing ipiit the enemy to flight. Aft^r iwae 
days' maiteh through the ^esert, they passed 
the £«] plates iDear its KMArce, nol ^baviiD^rtbe 
3Vflter ahosre Iheir /mflddki&. 

Xh^y siiffiired eKcettdingly afterwards fDom a 

^ aaoith >wind, which blew in their faces, andpra^ 

Hinted DoapiraitiQii : so that it was tiioughft ofi* 

omseny iousao^jfioe loihe ntfid^ ^pQa witioh it 

^eoi^ lo. abate. They laaarched jon in saoir 

Z 2 
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five or six feet deep, which killed several ser- 
vants and beasts of burthen, besides thirty sol- 
diers. They made fires during the night, for 
they found plenty of wood. All the next day 
they continued their march through the snow, 
when many of them, from the excess of hun- 
ger, followed with languor or fainting, conti- 
nued lying upon the ground through weakness 
and want of spirits : when something had been 
given them to eat, they found themselves re- 
lieved, and continued their march. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at 
the river Araxes, called also the Phasus, which 
is about a hundred feet in breadth. Two days 
after, they discovered thePhasians, the Chaly bes> 
and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the 
inouhtain to prevent their descending into the 
plain. They saw it was impossible to avoid 
coming to a battle with them, and resolved to 
^give it the same day. Xenophon, who had obr 
served that the enemy defended only the ordi- 
nary passage, and that the nK>untain was three 
leagues in extent, proposed the sending a de- 
:tachment to take possession of the heights that 
commanded the enemy, whch would not be 
difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of 
itheir design by a march in the night, and by 
-making. a false attack by the main road, to 
^aindse the barbarian$. This was accordingly 
executed, the enemy.put to flight, and the pass 
vdeared. Thus, after twelve c^ fifMes days* 
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march, they arrived at a very high mountain, 
calied Tecqua, from whence they descried the 
sea. The first who perceived it, raised great 
* shouts of joy for a considerable time^-wbich made; 
Xenophon iaiagiue that the vanguard was at- 
tacked, and went with all haste to support it. As 
hi approached nearer, the cry of the sea! tb^e 
seal was heard distinctly, and the alarm changed 
into joy and gaiety ; and when they came, to th^i 
top, nothing was heard but a confused noise of 
the whole army crying out together, the sea} 
the sea! whilst they could not refrain from tears, 
nor from embracing their generals and officers; 
and then, without waiting for orders, they 
heaped up a pile of stones, and a*ected a trophy 
with broken bucklers and other arms. 

Frqm thence they advanced to the mountains 
of Colchis, one of which was higher than the 
rest, and of that the people of the country had 
possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up in 
battle at the bottom of it to ascend, for the ac- 
cess was not impracticable. Xenophon did not 
judge it proper to march in line of battle, but 
by files, because the soldiers could not keep 
their ranks from the inequality of the ground^ 
that in some places was easy, in others difiicult 
to climb, which might discourage them. That 
advice was approved, and the army formed ac- 
cording to it. The heavy armed troops amount- 
ed to fourscore files, each consisting of about 
one hundred meps with eighteen hundred lights 
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arm^d i^dldi^rgj divkfed in Ibree bodies, one of 
wiUdh was^ posted en tli€r rights andthef on the 
feft, afld a third ki the centre. After hav'mg 
erjcooraged his troops by reptesenting to tbero, 
thiit this w»s the last obstacle th^y had to sur- 
movtnt, and having implored the ^ssii^ane^ ^ 
the gods, the army began to ascend the hilK 
The enemy were not able to support the ehafge, 
and dispersed. Tl>ey passed the ftioontaia and 
encanvped in viBages^, where they found provi- 
sions ih al)undance. 

A very strange aeckJent happened there to 
the tttmjy which put them into great conster*- 
natron. The sdWiers finding abundance of bee^ 
hives in thai place, and eating the horjey, they 
were taken with violent vomiting and ^u^es, 
attended with raving fits : so that those who ivere 
least ill, seemed like drunken men, and thereat 
either furiously mad or dying. The earth was' 
strewed with their bodies, as after a defeat ; 
however, none ofthem died, and the distemper 
ceased the next day, about the same hour it 
had taken them. The third or fourth day, the 
soldiei's got np, but in the condition people are 
in after taking a violent medicine. 
^ Two days after, the army arrived near Tre- 
bisond, a Greek colony of Sinopians, situated 
upon the Euxine, or filack Sea, in the province 
of Colchis. Here they lay encamped for thirty 
days, and acquitted themselvesof the vows they 
bad made ta Jupiter, Hercules, and the other 
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deities, to obtain a happy return into th^iromi 
country ; they also celebrated the ga«oe$ of horse 
and foot races^ wrestlingi boxiog, the paucra- 
tiumt the whole attended with the greatest joy 
and solenomty ; Here Xenophon formed a pro- 
ject of settling them in those parts and found- 
ing a Grecian colony, which was approved of 
by some; but his enemies representing it to the 
army only as a more honourable way of aban- 
doning tbeoi, and to the inbabitahts as a design 
to subdue and enslave the country, he was forced 
to give over the enterprize. However, the n6ise 
of it bad this good effect, that the datives did 
what they could in a friendly manner to pro* 
cure their departure^ advising them to go by 
sea as the safest way, and furnished them with 
a sufficient number of transports 'for that pnr^ 
pose* ' . 

Accordingly, they embarked with a fair wind, 
and the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, 
where Cherisophus met tbem with some galleys; 
but instead of the money they had also ex^ 
pected from him, be only to}d tbem they should 
be paid their arrears as soon as they got o«tit of 
the Buxine sea. But thi& answer occasioned a 
good deal of murmuring and <ii$content atoong 
tbem ; so that tliey resolved to put tliemselves 
under one general, desiring Xenophon, in tlie 
most pressing and' alfectioiiate terms, to accept 
of that command, which he modestly declined, 
and procured the appointment to fall upon 
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Cherisophus, But he enjoyed it not above six 
or seven days ; for no sooner were they ar- 
rived at Heraclea, than the army deposed him, 
for refusing to extort a sum of money from the 
inhabitants of that city ; which being a Grecian 
colony, Xenophon likewise refused to concern 
himself iq that af&ir : so that the army being 
disappointed in their hopes of plunder^ fell into 
a mutiny, and divided into thrfee bodies. When 
parted from their barbarian enemies, they were 
happily reunited, and encamped at the port of . 
Qalpe, wliiere they settled the command as 
beforei substituting Neon in the room of Che- 
risophus, who died here, and wiaking it death 
for any man henceforward to propose the di- 
viding of the army. But being straitened for 
provisions, they were forced to spread them* 
selves in the valleys, where Pharnabasus's horse^ 
^^^^g joined by the inbabitaats, cut in pieces 
iive hundred of them ; the rest, escaping to a 
hill, were rescued and brought off by Xepo- 
phon, who, after this, led them through a large 
forest, where Pharnabasus had posted bis troops 
to oppose their passage; but they entirely de- 
feated him, and pursued their march to C^ry- 
sopolis of Chalcedon, having got a great deal 
of booty in tlieir way, and from thence to By- 
isantium. 

From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to 
serve Seuthes, prince of Thrace; who had before 
solicited Xenophon, by his envoys, to bring 
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troops to his aid, in order to bis re-establishment 
in his father's dominions, of which bis enemies 
had deprived him. He had made Xenophon 
great promises for himself and his troops ; but 
when he had done him the service he wanted^ 
he was so far from keeping his word, that he did 
»ot give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 
reproached him exceedingly with bis breach of 
faiths imputing his perfidy to his minister He- 
raclides, who thought to make his court to his 
master by saving him a sum of money at the 
expense of justice> faith, and honesty, qualities 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a 
prince, as they contribute the most to.his repu* 
tation, as well as to the' success of, affairs and 
the security of % state. But that treacherous 
minister, who looked upon honour, probity, and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and who thought that 
);here was nothing. refal but the possession of 
much money, had no desire, in consequence, but 
of enriching himself by any means whatsoever, 
«nd robbed his master first with impunity, and 
all his subjects along with him. However, con- 
tinued Xenophon^ every wise man, especially 
in authority and command, ought to regard 
justice, probity, and the faith of engagements, 
as the most precious treasure hie can possess, 
and as an assured resource and an infallible sup- 
port in all the events that can happen. He- 
raclides was the more in the wrong for acting in 
this manner with regard to the troops, as he was 
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a native of Greece, and not a Thraciati ; but 
avarice had extinguished in this man all sense 
of honour. 

Whilst the dispute between Seutiies and Xe* 
nophon was warmest, Cbarmiaus and Polynioes 
arrived as ambassadors from Lacedtemon, and 
brought advice that the republic bad declared 
war against Tissaphemes and Pharnabasus ; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with thettrops; 
and promised a daric a month to every soldier, 
two to each officer, and foor to the colonels, who 
should engage in the service* Xenopbon ac« 
cepted the offer, and, having obtained from Sea^ 
thes$ by ti^e mediation of the ambassadors, part 
of the pay doe to him, he went by sea to Lamp* 
sacus with -ttie army, which amounted at that 
time to almost six thousand men. From tfaenoe 
he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the pro* 
vince of Troas« Haying met near Partbeota, 
where ended tlie expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Peraia, be took 
him, bis wife and children, wttb all btsequipagi^ 
and by that means found himself in a condition 
to bestow great liberalities amongst the sddiers, 
and to make them a satisfactory amends for all 
the losses they had sustained. Thimbron at 
vlength arrived, who took upon him the com- 
mand of the troops ; and having joined tbetn 
with bis own, marched against Tissaphernes 
and Pbarnabasns. 

Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. 
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Xenophon^ who has himseif coraposvd a mosir 
beautiful history on the sab^ct^ reekoos from 
tlie fitsi setti^ng out of that pri-nce's aitty from 
the cUj of Ephesuidy to their arrival where the 
battle was fmight^ five hundred and tbirty pani^ 
sai^gad* or leagues, and fourscore and thirteea 
days' march; and in their retttrn from tbid place 
of battle to Copcyra, a city opon the coast «f 
tbe'Euxincx or Black Sea, si^ buodred and 
twenty parasanga^ or leagues, and oti^ bun^ 
dred atid tirenty days' march ) and, adding 
bdtl]^ tpg^lbdi*, be says ike way gioing and cqib-> 
lag w^ elevet^ hundred and fifty ^e panu 
i&ttgdi^y4f leagifies; and twohuddred/aod fifteen 
days- diarclt $ md that the whole tiist tbe ara^ 
t4ok ti> pcrforta tfaht jomney,. iociqdiiig the 
dajr^ of ve3t^ was fifteen moDtbff. 

This retreat of the ten thoiisahd Greeks bas 
always passed among judges of tbe irt of war 
M a ntosl extraofdinary isnderfaking ; and it in 
some measure iaspired them> erer after, with a 
Contempt for the power of the Pei^iaas; it 
taogbt them, that their dominions coiiM be in^* 
vaded without daager, and tkmt marching intp 
Peri^ia wati bat pursuing an unresist'mg enemy, 
that only appeared to offer victory rather tban 
battle. 

In the mean time, while Greece was gaining 
fAtne in Persia, Athens was losing its honour at 
home. Tb<rtigh it had now some breathing tim€ 
to recover from its late confusionsj yet still 
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liiere were the seeds of rancour remaitiing^ and 
the citizens opposed each other with unremit- 
thig malice. Socrates was the first ^object.that 
fell a sacrifice to tliese popular dissensions. We 
have already seen this great roan, who was the 
son of an obscure citizen at Athens, emerging 
from the meanness of his birth, and giving ex- 
Itmples of courage, moderation, and wisdom ; 
we have seen him saving the life of Alcibiadof 
in jhattle, of refusing to concur in the, edict 
which unjustly doomed the six Athenian, gfene- 
ri^ to death, of withstanding the thirty t^Tantsj 
and of spiirning the bfigotryand persecution of 
the times .with the mostacutepenetk-ation^j^nd 
tlm most caustic raillery.'. Hie possessed <une:ii;:* 
ampled '. good nature^ and a uoiver^l lovd to 
mankind; he was ready to pity vic^ iq others, 
whileiie wds, in a great measune, free from them 
himself; however, he knew, his own defects, and 
if he was proud of any thing, it was in the 
being thought to have none. He seemed, says 
Libanius, the common Gather of their public, so 
attentive was be to the happiness and advantage 
of his whole country. But as it is very difficult to 
correct the aged, ahd to make people change 
principles, who revere the errors in which they 
have grown gray, he devoted his labours priur 
cipally to the instruction of youth, jn order to 
sow the seeds of virtue in a soil paore fit to pror 
duce the fruits of it. He had ne open school, 
Jike the rest of the philosophers, nor set times 
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for bis lessons ; he had no benches prepared, 
nor ever mounted a professor's chair ; he was 
th6 philosopher of all times and seasons ; he 
taught in all places, and upon all occasions; ia 
walking, conversation at meals, in the army, and 
in the midst of the camp, in the public assem- 
blies of the senate or people. Such was the 
man,' whom a faction in the city had long de- 
voted to destruction : he had been, for many 
years before his death, the object of their satire 
and ridicule. Aristophanes, the comic poet, was 
engaged to expose him upon the stage: he 
composed a piece called the Clouds, wherein 
he introduced the philosopher in a basket, utter- 
ing the most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates, 
who was present at the exhibition of his own 
character, seemed not to feel the least emotion; 
and, as some strangers were present, who desired 
to know the original for whom the play was in- 
tended, he rose up from his seat, and shewed 
himself during the whole representation. This 
was the first blow struck at him ; and it was not 
till twenty years after, that Melitus appeared in 
a more formal manner as his accuser, and enter- 
ed a regular process against him. His accusa- 
tion consisted of two heads; the first was, that 
he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the 
republic, and introduced new divinities; the 
second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens; 
and concluded with inferring,, that sentence of 
death ought to pass against him. How far the 
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whok churge affected him is not €A^y io dbtter** 
floifie ; it is certain, thai;, amidst; bo much zeal 
and ;sup0!rsti!tion as tben reigmd in AthienjB, he 
never durst openly ^oppose the received reli^ 
gioD» and was, ihete£xe^ forced to preserve an 
eatwacd ^bovr of it ; bust it is very probable^ 
fiiom the dtscoucses he frequeotiy held with his 
friends, thai:, in his heart, he despised and 
laughed at tlieir »ODStroiis opinioDs and ridi^ 
cukms imysteries^ as having no other founda^ 
tion than the £ables of the poets ; and that he 
had attained to .the notion of the one only troe 
God, insomnoh, that, upon the account both of 
his belief of the Deity, and the exemplariness 
of his life, some have thought fit to rank hifls 
with the Christian philosophers. 

As soon as the coinspiracy htok^ out, the 
friends of Socrates prepared for his defence. 
Lycias, the most able orator of his time,broiigh!t 
him aru elaborate d iscourse of his own composing, 
wherein he had set tbrth the reasons and mea- 
jsures of Socrates in tlieir full force, and inter- 
spersed the whcie with tender atid pathetic 
-stpofces, capable of moving tlie anost obdurate 
hearts. Socrates read it twitii pleasure^ and ap- 
•^proved it very much ; but, as it was -Biore con- 
^mable to the r«des of jiietoric, than the sen- 
timents and fortitude of a philosopiiei;, he t^ 
him frankly, that it did not suit him. Upon 
which Lycias having asked hi<m how«t was pos- 
sible to4>e well done, ajid at tiie sais^ time fiot 
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suit bim ? *' In the same maiuier," said he, usiag, 
according to his customs a vulgar comparisao, 
'< that an excellent workman might bring vkt 
magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with 
gfAd, to which nothing would be WaE^ing on his 
part, but which, however, would not suit me.^* 
He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the reso- 
Itttioo, not to demean himself by beg^ng suf^ 
frages in the low, abject maniier, common at 
that time. He employed neither artifice nor 
Xbe glitter of eloquence ; he had no recourse 
either to solicitation or entreaty ; he brought 
neitlier bis wife nor children to incline the judges 
in his favour by their sighs and tears : never- 
theless, though he firmly refused to make use 
of any other voice but his own in his defence, 
and to appear before his judges in the submis- 
stve posture of a suppliant, he did not behave 
in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the 
tribunal ; it was from a noble and intrepid as^ 
surance, resulting from greatness of soul, and 
the consciousness of bis truth and innocence ; 
so that his defence had nothing weak or timo- 
rous in it: bis discourse was bold, manly, ge- 
nerous, without passion, without emotion, full 
of the noble liberty of a philoeopher, with no 
^her ornament than that of truth, and bright- 
ened univefsally with tfaecharacter and la«igtiage 
of innocence. Plato, who was present, trash 
scribed it afterwards^ and» without any addition, 
formed from it the work which be calls the Apo- 
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Jogy of Socrates, one of the most consummate 
master-pieces of antiquity. I shall here make 
an extract from it. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the usual forms; the parties ap- 
peared before the judges, and Melitus spoke. 
'The worse his cause, and the less provided it 
was with proofs, the more occasion he had for ad- 
dress and art to cover its weakness ; he omitted 
nothing that might render the adverse party 
odious; and, instead of reasons, which could 
not but fail him, he substituted the delusive 
glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. So- 
crates, in observing that he could not tell what 
impression the discourse of his accuser might 
make upon the judges, owns, that, for his part, 
he scarce knew how it had affected him, they 
had given such artful colouring and likelihood 
to their arguments, though there vvas not th^ 
least word of truth in all they had advanced. 
; ^' I am accused of corrupting the youth, and 
of instilling dangerous maxims into them, as 
well in regard to the worship of the gods, as 
the rules of government. You know,; Athe- 
nians, that I never made it my profession to 
< teach ; nor can envy, however violent against 
me, reproach me with ever having sold my in- 
structions. I have an undeniable evidence for 
me in this respect, which is my poverty. Al- 
ways equjdly ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to therich or poor, and to give them en- 
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tire leisure to question or answer me. I lend> 
myself to every one who is desirous of becom'f 
ing virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear me, 
there be any that prove either good or bad, nei-^ 
ther the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the 
other, to which I liave not <?ontributed> are to 
be ascribed to me. My whole employment is 
to persuade the young and old against too mueh 
love for the body, for riches, and all other pre- 
carious things, of whatsoever nature they be ; 
and agatnst too little regard for the soul, which 
ought to be the object of their affection : for I 
incessaptly iirge upon you, that virtue does not 
proceed from riches, but, on the contraryj riches 
from virtue ; and that all the other goods of 
human life, as well public as private^ havef 
their source in the same principle* 

** If to speak in this manner be to corrupt 
youth, I confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, , 
and desdrve to be punished. If what I say be 
not true, it is most easy to convict me of .my 
falsehood. I see here a great number of my 
disciples ; they have only to appear. But, per- 
haps, the reserve and consideration for a master, 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from 
declaring against me; at least their fathers, bro- 
thers, and uncles, cannot, as good relations, and 
good citizens, dispense with their not standing 
forth to demand vengeance against the corruptor 
of their sons, brothers, and nephews, l^ut theso 
are the persons who take upon tbem'my defi&pcei 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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and interest themselves in the success oi my 
cause. 

" Pass on me what sentence you please^ 
Athenians; but I can neither repent nor change 
my conduct ; I must not abandon or suspend a 
function which God himself has imposed on me. 
Now he has charged m^ with the care of in- 
^tructing my fellow-citizens. If, after having 
faithfully k^t all the posts wherein I was placed 
by ourgenerals at Potidapa, Amphipolis, and De- 
Uum, the Fear of death should at this time make 
me abandon that in which the divine Providence 
lias placed me, by commanding me to pass my 
life 4n the study of philosophy, for the instruct 
tion of myself and others ; this would be a most 
criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly- 
worthy of being cited before this tribunal as ad 
impious man, who does not believe the gods. 
Should you resolve to acquit me, for.thefuture^ 
I should not hesitate to msike answer, Athenians, 
I honour and love you ; but I shall choose rather 
to obey God than you, and to my latest breath 
shall never renounce my philosophy, nor cease 
to exhort and reprove you, according to my 
ci^tom^ by telling each of you, when you come 
in my way, My good friend and citizen of the 
most famous city in the world for wisdom and 
valour, are you not ashamed to have no other 
thoughts than that of amassing wealth and of 
acquiring glory, credit, and' dignities^ whilst 
you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and 
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wisdom, and take no pains in rendering yout 
soul as good and perfect as it is capable of be- 
ing? 

" I am reproached with abject fear and mean- 
ness of spirit, for being so busy in imparting my 
advice to every one in private, and for having 
always avoided to be present in your assem1]|lies 
togive my counsels toroy country. I thinklhave 
sufficiently proved my courage and fortitude, 
both inithe field, where I have borne arms with 
you, and 4n the senate, whfere I alone opposed 
the unjust sentence you pronounced against thef 
ten captains, who had not taken up and interred 
the bodies of those who were killed and drowned 
in the sea-fight near the island of Arginusae f 
and when, upon more than one occasion, I op* 
posed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty 
tyrants. What' is it then that has prevented me 
from appearing in your assemblies ? It is that 
daemon, that voice divine, which you have so 
often heard me mention, and Melitus has taken 
so much pains to ridicule. That spirit has at- 
tached itself to me from my infancy : it is a voice 
which I never hear but wheq it would prevent 
me from persisting in something I have resolved; 
for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing: 
it is the same being that has always opposed me 
when I would have intermeddled in the affairs 
of the republic, and that with the greatest rea- 
son; for I should have been amongst the dead 
long ago, had I been concerned in the measures 
^A 2 
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of the state> without effecting any thing to the 
advantage of myself or our country. Do not 
take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man who would generously oppose a whole 
people, either amongst us or elsewhere, and who 
inflexibly applies himself to prevent the viola* 
tion of the laws^ and the practice of iniquity in 
a government, will never do so long, with im- 
punity. It is absolutely necessary for him, who 
would contend for justice, if be has any thoughts 
of living, to remain in a private station, and 
never to have any share in public affairs. 

. ** For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
danger I now am, I do not imitate the beha- 
viour of those, who, upon less emergencies, have 
implored and supplicated their judges with 
tears, and have brought forth^ their children, 
relations, and friends ; it is not through pride 
and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but 
solely for your honour, and for that of the whole 
city. You should know, that there are amongst 
our citizens those who Ao not regard death as 
an evil, and who give that name only to injustice 
and infamy. At my age, and with the reputa- 
tion, true or false, which I have, would it b^ 
consistent for me, after all the lessons I have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myself, and to belie in my last action 
all the principles and sentiments of my past 
life? 
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** But without speaking of my fame, which I 
should extremely injure by such a conduct, I 
do not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor 
to be absolved by isupplications. He ought to 
be persuaded and convinced. The judge does 
not sit upon the bench to show favour, by vio- 
lating the law^, but to do justice in conforming 
to them. He does not swear to discharge with 
impunity whom he pleases, but to do justice 
where it is due : we ought not, therefore, to ac- 
custom you to perjury, nor you to suffer your- 
selves to be accustomed to it ; for, in so doing, 
both the one and the other of us equally injure 
justice and religion, and both are criminal. 

" Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athe- 
nians, that I should have recourse amongst you 
to means, which I believe neither honest nor 
lawful, especially upon this occasion, wherein 
I am accused of impiety by Melitus; for, if I 
should influence you by my pi^ay ers, and thereby 
induce you to violate your oaths, it would be 
undeniably evident, that I teach you not to 
believe in the gods; and even in defending and 
justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries 
with arms against me, and prove that I believe 
no Divinity, But I am very far from such bad 
thoughts : I am more convinced of the existence 
of God than my accusers; and so convinced, 
that I abandon myself to God and you, that 
you may judge of me as you shall deem best 
for yourselves.'* 
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Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm 
and intrepid tone : his air» his action, bis visage^ 
expressed nothing of the accused ; he seemed 
the master of bis judges from the assurance 
and greatness of soul with which he spoke, with^ 
out, however, losing any thing of the modesty 
natural to him. Qut how slight soever the proofs 
were against him, the faction was powerful 
enough to find him guilty. There was the form 
of a process against him, and his irreligion was 
the pretence upon which it was grounded, but 
his death was certainly a concerted thing. His 
steady uninterrupted course of obstinate virtuCji 
which had made him in many cases appear sin- 
gular, and oppose whatever he thought illegal 
or unjust, without aiiy regard to times or per-- 
sons, b^d procured bim a great deal of envy and 
ill-will. 

By his first sentence' the judges only de-' 
clared Socrates guilty ; but when, by his an^ 
swer, he appeared to appeal from tbek tribunal 
to that of justice and posterity j when, instead 
of confessing himself guilty, he demanded re-^ 
wards and honours from the state, the judges 
were so very much offended, that they con- 
demned him to drink hemlock, a method of 
execution then in use amongst them. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost, 
composure. Apollodorus, one of his disciples, 
launching o^t into hitter invectives and lamen- 
tsition$, that his master should die mnoeent^ 
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^ What," replied Socrates, with a smile, " would 
you have me die guilty ? Melitus and Anytu^ 
may kill, but they cannot hurt me*'* 

After his sentence, he still continaed with 
the siame serene and intrepid aspect with which 
be had long enforced virtue, and held tyrants 
in awe. When he entered his prison, which now 
became the residence of virtue and probity, 
bis friends followed him thither, and continued 
to visit him during the interval between his 
condemnation and death, which lasted for thirty 
days. The cause of that long delay was, the 
Athenians sent every year a ship to the isle of 
Delos, to offer certain sacrifices, and it was pro^ 
bibited to put any person ta death in the city 
from the time the priest of ApoHo had crowned 
the poop of this vessel, as a signal of its depar- 
ture, till the same vessel should return : so that 
sentence having been passed upon Socrates the 
day after that ceremony began, it was necessary 
to defer the execution of it for thirty days, 
during the cohtimmnce of this voyage. 

In thi» long interval, death had stifBcient op- 
portunities to pi-esetit itself before his eyes: in 
all its terrors, d;nd to put his constancy to the 
proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dun- 
geon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the 
continual prospect and cruel expectation of an 
event of which nature is always abhorrent. In 
this sad condition, he did not cease to enjoy that 
profound tranquillity of mind, which bis fri6n"d^ 
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had always admired in him. He entertained 
them with the same temper he had always ex- 
pressed J and Crito observes, that the evening 
before his death, he slept as peaceably as at any 
Other time. He composed also a hymn in ho- 
nour of Apollo and Diana, and turned one of 
iEsop's fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day, that the ship 
was to arrive from Delos, the return of which 
was to be followed by the death of Socrates, 
Crito,^ his intimate friend, came to him early in 
the morning, to let him know that bad news, 
and, at the same time, that it depended only 
upon himself to quit the prison; that the jailor 
was gained ; that he would find the doors open^ 
and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly. So- 
crates laughed at this proposal, and asked him^i 
whether he knew any place out of Attica where 
people did not die ? Crito urged the thing very 
seriously, aqd pressed him to take the advantage 
of so precioiis an opportunity, adding argu- 
inent upon argument, to induce his consent, 
and to engage him to resolve upon escape : with* 
put mentioning the inconsolable grief he should 
puffer for the de^^th pf such p. friend, how should 
he support the reproaches of an infinity pf peo- 
ple, who would believe it was in his power to 
have saved him, but that he would i^ot sacrifice 
a small part pf his wealth for that purpose; 
can the people ever be persuaded that so wise 
g man as Socrates would not quit his prisoQ^ 
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when he might do it with all possible security ? 
Perhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or 
to occasion the loss of their fortunes, or even of 
their Hves or liberty : ought there to be any 
thing more dear and precious to them than the 
preservation of Socrates ? Even strangers them- 
selves dispute that honour with them, many of 
whom have come expressly with considerable 
sums of money to purchase his escape; and 
declare, that they should think themselves highly 
honoured to receive him amongst them, and 
to supply him abundantly with all he should 
have occasion for: ought he to abandon him- 
self to enemies who have occasioned his being 
condemned unjustly ; andcian he think it al- 
lowable to betray his own cause ? is it not es- 
sential to his goodness and justness to spare his 
fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood? 
but, if all these motives cannot alter him, and 
be is not concerned in regard to himself, can 
he be insensible to the interests of his children ? 
In what a condition does he leave them : and 
can he forget the father to remember only the 
philosopher? 

Socrates, after having heard him with atten- 
tion, praised his zeal, and expressed his grati- 
tude ; but, before he could give into his opinion, 
was for examining whether it was just for him 
to depart out of prison without the consent of 
the Athenians. The question, therefore, here , 
is, to know whether a man, condemned to die. 
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tlioi^h unjustly, can, without a crime, escape 
from justice and the laws. Socrates held it was 
unjust I and therefore nobly refused «to escape 
from prison. He reverenced the laws of hi^ 
country » and reserved to obey them in all things, 
even in his death. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, 
which was, in a manner, the signal for the death 
of Socrates. The next day all his friends,' ex- 
cept Plato, who was sick, repaired to the pri- 
son early in the morning. The jailor desired 
them to wait a little, because the eleven magis- 
trates (who had the direction of the prisons) 
were at that time signifying to the prisoner, that 
he was to die the same day. Presently after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains 
had been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, his 
wife, who held one of bis children in her arms $ 
as soon as she perceived them, setting up great 
cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, 
she made the prison resound with her com- 
plaints. '^ Oh, my dear Socrates ! your friends 
are come to see you this day for the last time!" 
He desired she might be taken away 3 and she 
was immediately carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his 
friends, and discoursed with them with his usual 
cheerfulness and tranquillity. The subject of 
conversation was the most important, and adapt- 
ed to the present conjuncture ; that is to say, 
the immortality of the soul. What gave ocda- 
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61011 to this discourse Ivas a question introduced 
in a manner by chance. Whether a true philo- 
sopher ought not to desire, and take pains to 
die? This proposition, taken too literally, im- 
plied an opinion, that a philosopher might kill 
himself. Socrates shows, that nothing is more 
unjust, than this notion; and that man, ap- 
pertaining to God, who formed and placed him, 
with his own hand, in the post he possesses, 
canitot abandon it, without his permission, nor 
depart from life, without his order* What is it, 
then, that can induce a philosopher to enter- 
tain this love for death ? It can be only the 
hope of that happiness, which he expects in 
another life: and that hope can be founded only 
upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of bis life in 
entertaining his friends upon this great and im- 
portant subject; from which conversation^ Pla- 
to's admirable dialogue, entitled the Phsedon, is 
wholly taken. He explains to his friends all the 
arguments for believing the soul immortal, and^ 
refutes all the objections against it, which are 
very nearly the same as are made at this day. 
When' Socrates had done speaking, Crito de- 
sired him to give him, and the rest of his friends, 
his last instructions in regard to his children 
and other aflEurs, that, by^executing them, they 
might have the consolation of doing him some 
pleasure. I shall recommend nothing to you 
this day, replied Socrates, more than I have a)- 
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ready done, which is to take care' of yourselves. 
You cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor 
do me and my familyagreater pleasure/' Crito 
having asked him afterwards in what manner he 
thought fit to be buried : — ** As you please," said 
Socrates, <*if you can lay hold of me^ and I es- 
cape not out of your hands." At the same time, 
looking on his friends with a smile, ^* I can never 
persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who con- 
verses with you, and disposes the several parts 
of his discourse, for he always imagines that I 
am what he is going to see dead in a little while; 
he confounds me with my carcase, and, there- 
fore, asks me how I would be interred.". On 
finishing these words, he rose up, and went to 
bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. After he 
came out of the bath, his children were brought 
to him ; for he had three, two very little, an<|' 
the other grown up. He spoke to them for 
some time, gave his orders to the women who 
took care of them, and, then dismissed them. 
Being returned into his chamber, he laid him- 
self down upon hiiS bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same 
instant, and, having informed him that the time 
for drinking the hemlock was come, (which was 
at suuf set,) the servant was so much afflicted 
with sorrow, that he turned his back, and fell a 
weeping. " See," said Socrates, " the good heart 
of this man; since my imprisonment,' he Jias 
often come to see me, and to converse with mei 
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he is inare worthy than all his fellows; how 
heartily the poor man weeps for me. This is 
a remarkable example, and might teach those, 

, in an office of this kind, how they ought to be- 
have to all prisoners, but more especially to per- 
sons of merit, when they are so unhappy as to 
fall intp their hands.'' The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to 
do? "Nothing more," replied the servant, "than 
as soon as you have drank off the draught, to 
walk about till you find your legs grow weary, 
and afterwards lie down upon your bed." He 
took the cup, without any emotion, or change 
in his colour or countenance; and, regarding 
the man with a steady and assured look — ^" Well," 
said he, " what say you of this drink; may one 
make a libation u)utof it?" Upon being UAd 
therlB was only enough for one dose: — " At 
least," continued he, " we may say our prayers 
to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore them 

' to make our exit from this iVorld, and bur last 
stage happy, which is what I most ardently 
beg of them." After having spoke these 
words, he kept silence for some time, and then 
drank off the whole draught, with an amazing 
tranquillity knd serenity of aspect, not to bd 
expressed or conceived. ^ 

Till then, his friends, with great violence to 
themselves, had refrained from tears; but, after 
he had drank the potion, they were no longer 
their own masters, and wept abundantly. Apol* 
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lodorus, who had been in tears almost the whole 
conversation, began then to raise great cries, 
and to lament with such excessive grief, as 
pierced the hearts of all that were present. So- 
crates alone remained unmoved, and even re- 
proved his friends, though with his^ usual mild- 
ness and good nature " What are you doing ?'* 
said he to them : " I wonder at you ! Oh ! what 
is become of your virtue ? Was it not for this I 
sent away the women, that they might not fall 
into these weaknesses ? for I have always heard 
you say, that we ought to die peaceably, and 
blessing the gods. Be at ease, I beg you, and 
show more constancy and resolution.*' He 
then obliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time, he kept walking to and 
fro, and when he found his legs grow weary, 
he laid down upon his back, as he bad been 
directed. 

The poison then operated more and mere* 
When Socrates found it b^an to gain upon the 
heart, uncovei'ing his face, which had been co- 
vered, without doubt, to prevent any thing from 
disturi^ing him in his last moments,-:— **Crito,'' 
said be, *' we owe a cock to Esculapius; dis- 
cbarge that vow for me, and pray do not forget 
it." Soon after which, he breathed his last. 
Crito went to his body, and closed his mouth 
and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates^ in 
the first year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and 
the .sevei|tieth of his age. 
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It was not till some time after the death of this 
great man, that the people of Athens perceived 
their mistake, and began to repent of it : their 
hatred being satisfied, their prejudices expired, 
and time having given them an opportunity for 
reflection, the notorious injustice of the sen* 
tence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing was 
heard throughout the city, but discourses in fa« 
vour of Spcrates. The Academy , the Lycaeum, 
private houses, public walks, and market-places, 
seemed still to re-echo the sound of his loved 
voice. " Here," said they, " he^ formed our 
youth, and taught our children to love their 
country, and to honour their parents. In this 
place, he gave us his admirable lessons, and 
sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to 
engage us more warmly in the pursuit of virtue.. 
Alas! how have we rewarded him for such im- 
portant services!" -Athens was in universal 
motirning and consternation: the schools were 
ishut up, and all exercises suspended. The ac- 
cusers were called to account forihe innocent 
blood they had caused to be shed. Melitus was 
condemned to die, and the rest banished. Plu- 
tarch observes, that all those who had any share 
in this black calumny, were held in such abo- 
m mation amongst the citizens, that no one would 
give them fire, answer them any question, nor 
go into the same bath with them, and they had 
the place cleaned where they bad bathed, lest 
they should be polluted by touching it; which 
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drove them into such despair^ that many of 
them killed themselves. ' 

' The Athenians, not contented with having 
punished his accusers, caused a statue of brass 
to be erected to him, of the workmanship of the 
celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of 
the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their 
respect and gratitude rose even to a religious 
veneration; they dedicated a chapel to him, 
as to a hero and a demigod, which they called 
the chapel of Socrates. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

f'ROM THE DEATH OF SOCRATES TO THE DEATH 
OF EPAMINONDAS. 

Hitherto we have pursued the Athenians) 
both in their successes and their defeats, with 
peculiar attention. While they took the lead in 
the affairs of Greece, it was necessary to place 
them on the foreground of the picture ; but 
we must now change the scene ; and, leaving 
them to act an obscure part, go to those states 
that successively took the lead after their 
downfal. 

The Spartans seem to be the first state, after 
the Athenians, that gave laws to the rest of the 
Greeks; their old jealousies began to revive 
against the petty states that had formerly sided 
against them ; and the Eleans were the first upon 
whom they fell, under a pretence that they 
(the Spartans) had not been admitted by that 
state to the Olympic games, as well as the rest 
of the Grecians. The Eleans having formerly 
declared war, and being upon the point of plun- 
dering the city of Elis, were taken into the al- 
liance of Sparta, and the conquerors now as- 
sumed and enjoyed the title of the Protectors 
and Arbitrators of Greece. Soon after, Agesi- 
laus, who was chosen king of Sparta, was sent 
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into Asia with an army, under pretence of free- 
ing the Grecian cities. He gained a signal vic- 
tory over Tissaphernes, near the river PactoJus, 
where he forced the enemy's camp, and found 
considerable plunder. This success induced 
the Persian monarch, instead of meeting Age- 
silaus openly in the field, to subvert his interest 
among the Grecian states by the power of bri- 
bery ; and indeed this confederacy was now so 
weakened, its concord and unanimity so totally 
destroyed, that they were open to every oflFer : 
the love of money was now rooted in their af- 
fections ; and the Spartans were the only people 
that, for a while, seemed to disdain it : but the 
contagion still spreading, even they, at last, 
. yielded to its allurements ; * and every man 
sought private emolument, without attending 
to the good of his country. 

The Thebans, as they were the first that were 
gained overto the Persian interest, so they were 
the most active in perforniing it. To strengthen 
their alliance, they sent ambassadors to the Athe- 
nians, with a long representa^jpn of the present 
posture of affairs, wherein they artfully insi- 
nuated their zeal and affection to that state : 
from thence they took occasion to inveigh against 
the tyranny of Sparta; and concluded with tell- 
ing them, that now was the time to throw off 
the yoke, and to recover their former splendor 
£md authority. The Athenians, though they had 
no share of the Persian money, needed not 
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many arguments to engage them in a rupture 
df this kind, for which they bad been long 
waiting a fit opportunity. 

Agesilaus, who had carried oa the war in 
Persia with success, received news of the war 
being again broke out in Greece, with orders, 
at the same time, for him to return home. He 
had set his heart upon the entire conquest of 
Persia, and was preparing to march farther into 
the country ; but such was his deference to the 
laws, and such his submission to the Ephori, 
that he instantly obeyed their mandate ; but left 
four thousand men in Asia, to maintain his suc- 
cesses there. The Spartans, however, could 
not wait bis arrival ; they found confederacies ' 
thickening on their hands, and they were ready 
to be attacked on all sides. The Athenians, 
Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, and Eubosans, 
joined against them, and made, up a body of 
twenty- four thousand men ; both sides encamped 
near Sicyon, at a small distance from each other, 
and soon came to a regular engagement. The 
Spartan allies at first were entirely routed -, but 
the Spartans themselves turned the scale of vic- 
tory by their single valour, and came ofiF con- 
querors, with the loss of but eight men. This 
victory, hpwever, was in some measure over- 
balanced by a loss at sea, which the Spartans 
sustained near Cnidus. Conon, the Athenian 
general, being appointed to command the Per- 
sian fleet against them, iook fifty of their ships^ 
SB 2 
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and pursued the rest into port. Agesilaus, on 
the other hand, obtained a conmderable victory 
over the Athenians and their allies upon the 
plains of Coronea. Thus was the war continued, 
by furious but undecisive engagements, in which 
neither side was a gainer ; and in this manner 
did the Spartans maintain themselves and their 
allies, without any. considerable increase or di- 
minution of their power. In this general shock, 
the Athenians seemed for a while to recover 
their former spirit; being assisted by Persian 
money, and conducted by Conon, an excellent 
general, they took the field with ardour, and 
even rebuilt the walls of their city. From the 
mutual jealousies of these petty states among 
each other, all were weakened, and the Persian 
monarch became arbitrator of Greece. In this 
manner, after a fluctuation of successes and in* 
trigues, all parties began to grow tired of a war» 
and a peace ensued ; this peace was concluded 
in the second year of the ninety-eighth Olym- 
piad, and from the many stipulations in favour 
of Persia, Plutarch terms it. The reproach and 
ruin of Greece, 

The Spartans, thus freed from the terrors of 
a powerful foreign enemy, went on to sprea4 
terror among the petty states of Greece : they 
gave peremptory orders to the Mantineans to 
throw down their walls, and compelled them ta 
obedience. They obliged the Corinthians to 
withdraw the garrison from Argosi ; and some 
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Other states they treated with an air of supe* 
riority, that plainly marked that they expected 
obedience. They marched against the Olyn- 
thianS) who had lately grown into power, and 
effectually subdued them. They interposed also 
in a domestic quarrel, which was carried on at 
Thebes. Phoebidas having seized upon the 
citadel, they turned him out, and placed a gar* 
rison ol* their own in that fortress. They then 
procured articles to be exhibited against Isme- 
nias, his antagonist, for having taken money of 
the Persians, and for holding intelligence with 
them ; and also for having been a principal pro- 
moter of th^ir intestine broils; upon which he 
underwent a formal trial, before the commis- 
sioi^rs deputed from Sparta, and one from each 
of the other great cities of Greece, and was con- 
demned to death. Thus, havin g secured Thebes, 
and having, by a tedious war, humbled theOIyn- 
thians, they went on to chastise the Phliasians, 
for having abused some exiles, that had been re* 
stored by the orders of Sparta. In this manner, 
they continued distributing their orders with 
pride and severity; no state of Greece was 
able to oppose their authority; and, under the 
colour of executing justice, they were hourly 
paving the way to supreme command. In the 
i^idst of this security, they were alarmed from 
a quarter where they least expected to find op- 
position. The Tfaebans had, for four years since 
tfae seizing of their citadel, submitted to the 
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Spartan yoke; but they now took occasion, by 
a very desperate attempt, to throw it off; for 
which purpose, there was a secret correspond^ 
ence carried on between the most considerable 
of the Theban exiles at Athens, and those who 
were well aflfected to them in 11[iebes; and mea- 
sures were conducted between them by Phyl- 
lidas, secretary to the Theban governors, fcty 
whose contrivance, a competent number of the 
exiles were to .get into the city; and Charon, a 
man of the first rank there, offered his house 
for their reception. The day being fixed, they 
set out from Athens; and twelve* of the most 
active and resolute among them were detached 
to enter .the city, the rest remaining at a proper 
distance to wait the event. The first who of*- 
fered himself, was Pelopidas, who was young and 
daring; and had been very zealous in aicou^ 
raging the design ; and, by the share he had in 
it, gave a sufficient earnest of what might be 
farther expected from him in the service of his 
country. The next man of consequence was 
Mellon, who, by some, is said to have first pro- 
jected the scheme with Phyllidas. These two, 
with their ten associates, dressed themselves like 
peasants, and beat about the fields, with dogs 
and hunting poles, as in search of game. Hav- 
ing thus passed unsuspected, and conveyed 
themserves into the city, they met. at Charon's 
^ house^ as the general rendezvous, where they 
were soon after joined by thirty^six mwe of 
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their confederates. It was concerted^ that Phyl- 
Hdas should, on that day, give a great enter- 
tainment to Archias and Philip, the two go- 
vernors, who were appointed by the Spartans; 
and, to make it the more complete, he had en- 
gaged to provide some of the finest women in 
the town, to give them a meeting. Matters be- 
ing thus prepared, the associates divided them- 
selves into two bands; one of which, led by 
Charon and Mellon, were to attack Archias and 
his company;, and having put on women's 
clothes over their armour, with pine and poplar 
over their heads, to shade their faces, they took 
their opportunity, when the guests were well 
heated with wine, to enter the room, and im- 
mediately stabbed Archias and Philip, with such 
others of the company, as were pointed out to 
them by Phyllidas. A little before this execu- 
tion, Archias received an express from Athens, 
with all the. particulars of the conspiracy; and 
the courier conjured him, in the name of the 
persons who wrote the letters, that he should 
read them forthwith, for that they contained 
matter of great importance. But he laid them 
by unopened ; and, with a smile, said," Business 
to-morrow :" which words, upon that occasion, 
grew into a proverb. The other band, headed 
by Pelopidas and Democlides, went to attaqk 
I^eontidas, who was at home, and in bed. They 
rushed into his hou^e by surprise; but he, soon 
taking the alarm> leaped up, and, with his sword 
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in his band, received them at his chamber-door, 
and stabbed Cephisodorus, who was the first 
man that attempted to enter. Pelopidas was 
the next who encountered him ; and^ after a 
long and difficult dispute, killed him. From 
hence, they went in pursuit of Hy pates, his friend 
and neighbour, and dispatched him likewise; 
after which, they joined the other band, and 
sent to hasten the exiles they had left in Attica. 

The whole city was, by this time, filled with 
terror and confusion; the hous^ full of lights; 
and the inhabitants, running to and fro in the 
streets, in a wild, distracted manner^ and wait- 
ing impatiently for day-light, that they might 
distinguish their friends from their foes, seemed 
undetermined what course to take. Early in the 
morning, the exiles came in armed; and Pelo- 
pidas appeared, with his party, in a general as-^ 
sembly of the people, encompassed by the 
priests, carrying garlands in their hands, pro- 
claiming liberty to the Thebans in general, and 
exhorting them to fight for their gods and their 
country; for, though they had made such a pros- 
perous beginning, the most diSicult part still 
remained, whilst the citadel was in the posses- 
sion of the Spartans, with a garrison of fifteen 
hundred men, besides a great number of citi- 
zens and others, who had fled to them for pro** 
tection, and declared themselves on their side. 

Early the next morning, the Athenians sent 
five thousand foot and two thousand borse^ to 
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the assistance of Pdopidas: several other bo- 
dies of troops also came in from all the cities 
of Boeotia; so that the citadel, being hemmed 
round, and despairing of success from without, 
surrendered at discretion. 

The Thebans, having thus acquired their free- 
dom, the Spartans were resolved, at any rate, 
to take the lead in the affairs of Greece ; and, 
having incensed the states beyond measure, 
attempted to seize upon Pyrseus, and thus 
made the Athenians their irreconcileable ene- 
mies. Agesilaus was pitched upon to command 
the army, that was to humble the Grecian states. 
His name struck a terror into the Thebans ;^ and 
bis forces, which amounted to near twenty 
thousand men, increased their fears. The The- 
bans, therefore, instead of attempting to at- 
tack, were contented to stand upon their de- 
fence, and possessed themselves of a hill near 
the city. Agesilaus detached a party of light 
armed men, to provoke them to come down 
and give him battle; which they declining, he 
drew out bis whole forces, in order to attack 
them. Chabrias, who commanded the merce- 
naries on the part of the. Thebans, ordered his 
men to present themselves, and keep their ranks 
in close order, with their shields laid down at 
their feet, their spears ac^vanced, one leg put 
forward, and the knee upon the half-bend. 
Agesilaus, finding them prepared in this manner 
to receive him, and that they stood, as it were. 
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in defiance of him, thought fit to withdraw bis 
army, and contented himself with ravaging the 
country. This was looked upon as an extraor- 

. dinary stratagem, and Cabrias valued himself. 
so much upon it, that he procured his statue to 
be erected in that posture. 

Thus, through a succession of engagements, 
both by sea and land, the Spartans having pro- 

' Toked a powerful conjfe^eracy, grew eyery day 
weaker, and their enemies more daring. The 
Thebans continually grew bolder; and, instead 
of continuing to defend themselves with diffi- 
culty, attacked the enemy with courage and 
success. Though the battles fought between 
these states were neither regular nor decisive, 
yet they were such as served to raise the cou- 
rage of the Tl^bans, to gain them confidence, 
and to form them for those great undertakings, 
which were shortly to follow. Pelopidas, who 
headed them at the battle of Tanagra, slew the 
Spartan commancler with his own hand. At the 
battle of Tegyra, with very unequal forces, he 
put a large body of the enemy to flight. 

As it was this battle in which Pelopidas first 
displayed the superiority of his military talents, 
and as it was it, also, that first convinced the Gre- 
cian states, that true martial spirit may rise and 
flourish in other regions, besides those that lie 
on the banks of the Eurotas, it cannot buli be 
deemed a very interesting and important one. 
Pelopidas had come to a resolution 6f attacking 
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Orchomenns, which was garrisoned by the Spar* 
tans; he therefore marched against it with an 
army> consisting of three hundred foot and 
forty horse; but, upon hearing that a large body 
of Spartans were hastening to its relief, he 
thought it prudent to retire. In his retreat, he 
fell in with this reinforcement, nearTegyra; and, 
finding a battle inevitable, he proposed to en- 
gage them. He ordered his horse to begin the 
attack : his foot, which he had ranged in a mas- 
terly manner, he led up, with all possible speed, 
to support the horse. The action now became 
general, and was supported with animosity and 
vigour on both sides. Gorgoleon, however, and 
Theopompus, who commanded the Spartans, 
falling early in the engagement, those who 
fought near to them were either slain or put to 
flight; and that* struck such a terror into the 
minds of the rest of their troops, that they re- 
tired immediately to either side, opening a pas- 
sage for the Thebans to prosecute their march. 
But a safe retreat was not the sole object of 
Pelopidas's wishes: the recent success of his 
arms stimulated him to attempt something of 
higher moment; he therefore drew up his men 
afresh, renewed the battle, and, after much 
slaughter of the enemy, thoroughly routed and 
dispersed them. The Thebans thus gained more 
reputation and advantage from their retreat, than 
they could have gained by the most complete 
8ucc«ss, in their original design of attacking 
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Orchomenus. This defeat was the most signal 
disgrace, with which the Spartans had ever met. 
Hitherto^ they had never known what it was to 
yield even to an equal army. At Tegyra, they 
were vanquished by a force not one third of 
their own. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that these three hundred foot were the flower 
and pride of the Theban army. They were 
distinguished by the name of The Sacred Bat^ 
talion. They were as remarkable for their fide- 
lity to each other, as for their strength and 
courage; they were linked by the bonds of 
common friendship, and were sworn to stand 
by each other in the most dangerous extremi- 
ties. Thus united, they became invincible, 
and generally turned the scale of victory in 
their favour, for a succession of years, until 
they were at last cut down, as one man, by the 
Macedonian phalanx under Philip. 

A peace of short continuance followed these 
successes of theThebans; but they soon fell 
into tumults and seditions again. The inha* 
bitants of Zacinthus and Corcyra, having ex- 
pelled their magistrates, put themselves under 
the protection of Athens, and repulsed the 
Spartans, who attempted to restore their ma- 
gistrates by force. 

About the same time, the inhabitants of Pla- 
tea, applying to their old friends, the Athenians, 
for their protection and alliance, the Thebans 
took offence at itj and demolished the town ; and 
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«oon after did the same by Thespiae. The 
Athenians were so highly incensed at the treats 
ment of those two cities, which had deserved 
so well of the common cause in the Persian 
war, that they would act no longer in conjunc- 
tion with the Thebans ; and, upon their break- 
ing with them, the affairs of Greece took a new 
and unexpected turn. 

It now began to appear that the Thebans 
were growing into power; and while Sparta 
and Athens were weakening each other by mu- 
tual contests, this state, which had enjoyed all 
the emoluments without any of the expenses of 
the war, was every day growing more vigorous 
and independent. The Thebans, who now be- 
gan to take the lead in the affairs of Greece, were 
naturally a hardy and robust people, of slow in- 
tellects, and strong constitutions. It was a con- 
stant maxim with them, to side either with 
Athens or Sparta in their mutual cbntests; and 
whichsoever they inclined to, they were gene- 
rally of weight enough to turn the balance. 
However, they had hitherto made no farther 
use of that weight than to secure themselves ; 
but the spirit which now appeared among thena 
was first implanted by Pelopidas, their deliverer 
from the Spartan yoke ; but still farther carried 
to its utmost height by Epaminondas, who now 
began to figure in the affairs of Greece. 

Epaminondas was one of those few exalted 
characters, who have scarce any vice, and al- 
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most every virtue, to distinguish them from the 
rest of mankind. Though, in the beginnings 
possessed of every quality necessary for the ser- 
vice of the state, he chose to lead a private life, 
employed in the study of philosophy, and show- 
ing an example of the most rigid observance of 
all its doctrines. 

. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he 
despised riches, without affecting any reputa- 
tion from that contempt ; and, if Justin may be 
believed, he coveted glory as little as he did 
money. It was. always against his will thctt 
commands were conferred upon him ; and he 
behaved himself, when invested with them, in 
such a manner, as did more honour to di'gnities, 
than dignities did to him. 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, 
his very poverty, by drawing upon him the es- 
teem and confidence of the rich, gave him the 
opportunity of doing good to others. One of 
his friends being in great necessity, Epaminon-* 
das sent him to a very rich citizen, with orders 
to ask him for a thousand crowns in his name: 
that rich man coming to his house, to know 
^is motives for directing his friend to him upon 
such an errand, — " Why,** replied Epaminon- 
das, " it is because this honest man is in want, 
and you are rich.** Fond of leisure, which he 
devoted to the study of philosophy, he shunned 
-public employments, and made no interest but 
to be excluded from them. His moderation con- 
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cealed him so well> that he lived obscure, and 
almost unknown. His merit, however, disco- 
vered him at last. 'He was taken from his soli- 
tude by force, to be placed at the head of armies; 
and he demonstrated, that philosophy, though 
generally held in contempt by those who aspire 
at the glory of arms, is wonderfully useful in 
forming heroes ; for it was, in his opinion, a great 
advance towards conquering an enemy, to know 
how to conquer one*s self. In the schools of 
philosophy anciently were taught the great 
maxims of true policy ; the rules of every kind 
of duty; the motives for a true discharge of 
them ; what we owe to our country ; the right 
use of authority , wherein true courage consists; 
in a word, the qualities that form the good ci- 
tizen, statesman, and great captain ; and in all 
these Epaminondas excelled. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind. 
He had the talent of speaking in perfection, and 
was well versed in the most sublime sciences ; 
but a modest reserve threw a veil over all those 
excellent qualities, which still augmented their 
value, and of which he knew not what it was to 
be ostentatious. Spintharus, in giving his cha- 
racter, said, That he pever had met with a man 
who knew more and spoke less. 

Such was the general appointed to command 
the Theban arm^, and act in conjunction with 
Pelopidas, with whom he had the most perfect 
and the most disinterested friendship. * This 
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State being left out in the general treaty of peace^ 
and thus having the Spartans and Athenians 
confederated against it, they appeared under 
the utmost consternation, and all Greece look-* 
ed upon them as lost and undone. The Spar- 
tans ordered levies to be made in all parts of 
Greece that sided with them ; and Cleombro* 
tus, their general, marched towards the fron- 
tiers of Boeotia, secure of victory. Willing, 
however, to give his hostilities an air of jus- 
tice, he sent to demand of the Thebans, that 
they should restore the cities that they had 
usurped, to their liberties; that they should 
rebuild those they had demolished before, and 
make restitution for all their former wrongs. 
To this it was replied, " That the Thebans 
were accountable to none but heaven for their 
conduct/' Nothing now remained, on both 
Hides, but to prepare for action. Epaminon- 
das immediately raised all the troops he could, 
and began his march*. His army did not 
amount to six thousand men; and the enemy 
had above four times that number. As seve- 
ral bad omens were urged, to prevent his set- 
ting out, he replied only by a verse from Ho- 
mer, of which the sense is, There is but one good 
omen — to fight for one's counjtry. However, 
to reassure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, 
and whom he observed to be discouraged, he 
instructed several persons to come from dif- 
ferent places^ and report auguries and omens 
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in his favour, which revived the spirit and hopes 
of his troops. . 

Epaminon^as had wisely taken oare to secure 
a pass, which would have shortened Cleombro- 
tus's inarch considerably. The latter> after hav- 
ing taken a large compass, arrived at Leuctra^ 
a small town of Boeotia, between Piataea and 
Thespiae. Both parties consulted whether they 
should give battle, which Cleombrotus resolved 
to do, by the advice of his officers 5 who repre- 
sented to him, that if he declined fighting with 
such a superiority of troops, it would confirm 
the current report, that he secretly favoured 
the Thebans. The former bad an essential rea- 
son for hastening a battle before the arrival of 
the troops, which the enemy daily expected ; 
however, the six generals, who formed the coun- 
cil of war, differing in their sentiments, the 
seventh, who was Pelopidas, came in very good 
time to join the three that were for fighting; 
and, his opinion carrying the question, the bat- 
tle was resolved' upon. 

The two armies were very unequal in number: 
that of the Lacedaemonians, as had been said, 
consisted of twenty-four thousand foot, and six- 
teen hundred horse ; the Thebans had only six 
thousand foot, and four hundred horse, but all 
of them choice troops, animated by their ex- 
perience in war, and determined to conquer or 
die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of 
men picked up by chance, without valour, and 
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ill disciplined^ was as much inferior to their 
enemfes in courage, as superior in number. 
The infantry could not be depended on, except 
the Lacedaemonians; the allies, as has been 
said, having engaged in the war with reluc- 
tance, because they did not approve the mo- 
tivje of it, and beings besides, dissatisfied with the 
Lacedaemonians/ 

The ability of the generals of either side sup- 
plied the place of numerous armies, especially 
of the Theban, who was the most accomplished 
soldier of his times. He was supported by 
Felopidas, with whom he had formerly fought 
and bled, and who was then at the head of the 
Sacred Battalion, composed o( three hundred 
Thebans, united in a strict friendship and af- 
fection, wd engaged, under a particular oath, 
never to fly, but to defend each other to the 
last. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew 
up on a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the 
right, at the head of a body consisting of La- 
cedaemonians, in whom he confided most, and 
whose files were twelve feet deep : to take the 
advantage which his superiority of horse gave 
him in an open country, he posted them in 
front of his Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus, was at the head of the al-- 
lies, who formed the left wing. 
' Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his 
left, which he commanded in person, strength- 
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ened it with the choice of his heavy- armed 
troops, whom he drew up fifty deep : the Sa- 
cred Battalion was upon his left, and closed the 
wing 5 the rest of his infantry were posted upon 
his right, in ah oblique line; which, the farther 
it extended, was the more distant from the ene- 
my. By this uncommon disposition, his design 
was to cover his flank on the right ; to keep off 
his right wing, as a kind of reserved body, that 
he might not hazard the event of the battle 
upon the weakest part of his army ; and to begin 
the action with his left wing, where his best 
troops were posted, to turn the whole weight 
of the battle upon Cleombrotus and the Spar- 
tans. He was assured, that if he could pene* 
trate the Lacedsemonian phalanx, the rest of 
the army would soon be put to the rout. As 
for his horse, he disposed them, after the ene- 
my's example, in the front of his left. 

The action began with the cavalry. As the 
Thebans were better mounted, and braver troops 
than the Lacedsemonian horse, the latter were 
not long before they were broke, and driven 
upon the infantry, which they put into some 
confusion. Epaminondas, following his horse 
close, marched swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and 
fell upon his phalanx with all the weight of his 
heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diver- 
sion, detached a body of troops, with orders to 
take Epaminondas in flank, and to surround him. 
Pelopidas^ upon sight of that movement, ad- 
2C2 
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vanced, with incredible speed and boldness, at 
the head of the Sacred Battalion, to prevent 
the enemy's design, and flanked Cleombrotus 
himself) who, by that sudden and unexpected 
attack, was put into disorder. The battle was 
very fierce and obstinate; and whilst Cleom- 
brotus could act, the victory continued in sus- 
pense, and declared for neither party. But 
when he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, 
to complete the victory, and the Lacedaemonians, 
to avoid the shame of abandoning the body pf 
their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great . 
slaughter ensued on both sides. The Spartans 
fought with so much fury about the body, that 
at length they gained their point, and carried it 
off. Animated by so glorious an advantage, 
they proposed to return to the charge, which 
would, perhaps, have proved successful, had the 
allies seconded their ardour; but the left wing 
seeing the Lacedaemonian phalanx broken, and . 
believing all lost, especially when' they heard 
that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew 
off the rest of the army. Epaminondas followed 
, them vigorously, and killed a great number in 
the pursuit. The Thebans remained masters of 
the field of battle, erected a trophy, and per- 
mitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such 
a blow. The most bloody defeat, till then, had 
scarce ever cpst them more than four or five 
hundred of their citizens. Her^ they lost four 
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thousand men, of whom one thousand were La- 
cedaemonians, and four hundred Spartans, out 
of seven hundred, who were in the battle. The 
Thebans had only three hundred men killed, 
among whom were fpur of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating 
the Gymnastic games, and was full of strangers, 
whom curiosity had brought thither. When the 
couriers arrived from Leuctra with the terrible 
news of their defeat; the Ephori, though per- 
fectly sensible of all the consequences, and that 
the Spartan empire had received a mortal wound, 
would not permit the representations of the 
theatre to be suspended, nor any changes in the 
celebration of the festival. They sent to every 
family the names of their relations who were 
killed, and staid in the theatre to see that the 
dances and games were continued, without in- 
terruption, to the end. It is not easy to deter- 
mine whether we ought to ascribe this supine 
and unprecedented conduct of the Ephori to 
their desire of concealing from the people the 
desperate state in which th^ir affairs then were^ 
or to that luxury and dissipation, which had be- 
gun to corrupt even Sparta itself. 

The next day, in the morning, the loss of each 
family being known, the fathers and relations 
of those who had died in the battle met in the 
public place, and saluted and embraced each 
other with great joy and serenity in their looks, 
whilst the others kept themselves close in their 
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houses: or if necessity obliged them to go 
abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of 
aspect, which. sensibly expressed their anguish 
and affliction. . That difference was still more 
remarkable in the women : grief, silence, tears, 
distinguished those who expected the return of 
their sons; but such as had lost their sons were 
seen hurrying to the temple, to thank the gods, 
and congratulating each other upon their glory 
and good fortune. 

One great point, under immediate considera- 
tion, was concerning those who liad fled out of 
the battle. Tliey were, by the law, in that case, 
to be degraded from all honour, and rendered 
infamous, insomuch that it was a disgrace to in- 
termarry with them : they were to appear pub- 
licly in mean and dirty habits, with patched 
and party-coloured garments, and to go half 
shaved ; and whoever met them in the streets 
might inault and beat them, and they were not 
to make any resistance. This was so severe a 
law, and such numbers had incurred the pe- 
nalties of it, many of whom were of great fa- 
milies and interest, that they apprehended the 
execution of it might occasion some public 
commotions ; besides, that these citizens, such 
as they were, could very ill be spared at this 
time, when they wanted to recruit the army. 
Under th is difficulty they gave Agesilaus a power 
even over the laws,, to dispense with them, to 
abrogate them, or to enact ^uch new ones as the 
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present exigency required. He would not abo- 
lish, or make any variation in the law itself ; 
but made a public declaration. That it should 
lie dormant for that single' day, but revive and 
be in full force again on the morrow, and by 
that expedient he saved the citizens from in- 
famy. 

So great a victory was followed by instanta* 
neous effects : numbers of the Grecian states^ 
that had hitherto remained neuter, now declared 
in favour of the conquerors, and increased their 
army to the amount of seventy thousand men. 
Epaminondas entered Laconia with aq army, 
the twelfth part of which were not Thebans; 
and, finding a country hitherto untouched by 
an enemy, he ran through it with fire and 
sword, destroying and plundering as far as the 
river Eurotas. ' 

The river was, at that time, very much swoln 
by the melting of the snow ; and the Thebans 
found more difficulty in passing it than they ex- 
pected, as well from the rapidity as the ex-^ 
treme coldness of the water. As Epaminondas 
was passing at the head of his infantry; some of 
the Spartans shewed him to Agesilaus, who, af- 
ter having attentively considered and followed 
him with his eyes a long time, could not help 
crying out, in admiration of his valour, Oh ! the 
wonder-working man! The Theban general, 
however, contented himself with overrunning 
the country, without attempting any thing upou 
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' Sparta, and, entering Arcadia, reinstated it ni 
all its former privileges and liberties. The Lace^ 
dsemonians had, some time before, stripped the 
harmless natives of all their possessions, and 
obliged them to take refuge amongst strangers. 
Their country was equal in extent to Laconia, 
and as fertile as the best in Greece. Its ancieut 
inhabitants, who were dispersed in different re- 
gions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first 
notice given them, returned with incredible 
joy, animated by the love of their country, na- 
tural to all men ^ and almost as much by their 
hatred of the Spartans, which length of. time 
bad only increased. They built themselves a 
city, which, from theapcient name, was called 
Messene. 

After performing such signal exploits, Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas, the Theban generals, 
once more returned home, not to share the tri- 
umphs and acclamations of their fellow-citizens, 
but to answer the accusations that were laid 
against them ; they were now both summoned 
as criminals against the state, for having retain- 
ed their posts four months beyond the time li- 
mited by law. This offence was capital by the 
laws of Thebes ; and those who stood up for 
the constitution, were very earnest in having 
it observed with punctuality. Pelopidas was the 
first cited before the tribunal : he defended him- 
self with less force and greatness of mind, than. 
^aa expected from a man of his cbara,cter> by 
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nature warm and fiery. That valour, which 
was haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him 
before his judges. His air and discourse, 
which had something timid and low in it, de- 
noted a man who was afraid of death, and did 
not in the least incline the judges in his favour, 
who acquitted him, not without difficulty, 
Epaminondas, on the contrary, appeared with 
all the confidence of conscious innocence; in- 
stead of justifying himself, he enumerated his 
actions; he repeated, in haughty terms, in 
what manner he had ravished Laconia, re-esta- 
blished Messenia, and re-united Arcadia -in 
one body. He concluded with saying, that 
he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans 
would renounce the sole glory of those actions 
to him, and declare that he had done them by 
his own authority, and without their partici- 
pation. All the voices were in his favour: 
and he returned from his trial, as he used to 
return from battle, with glory and universal 
applause. Such dignity has true valour, that 
it, in a manner, seizes the admiration of man- 
kind by force. This manner of reproaching 
them had so good an effect, that his enemies 
declined any farther prosecution; and he, with 
his colleague, was honourably acquitted. His 
enemies, however, jealous of his glory, with a 
design to affront him, caused him to be elected 
the city scavenger; he accepted the place 
with thanks, and declared. That, instead of de^ 
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riving honour from his office, he would give it 
dignity in his turn. 

In the mean time, the Spartans, struck with 
consternation at their late defeats, applied to 
the Athenians for succour; who, after some he- 
sitation, determined to assist them with all their 
forces; and a slight advantage the Spartans bad 
gained over the Arcadians, in which they did 
not lose a man, gave a promising dawn of suc- 
cess. The Persian king was also applied to for 
assistance, in the confederacy against Thebes; 
but Pelopidas, undertaking an embassy to that 
court, frustrated their purpose, and induced 
that great monarch to stand neuter. 

Thebes, being thus rid of so powerful an ene- 
my, had less fears of withstanding the confede- 
racy of Sparta and Athens ^ but a new and an 
unexpiscted power was now growing up against 
them; a power which was one day about. to 
swallow up the liberties of Greece, ainl give 
laws to all mankind. 

Some years before this, Jason, the king of 
Pherae, was chosen general of the Thessalians, 
by the consent of the people ; he was at the 
head of an army of eight thousand horse, and 
twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, without 
reckoning light infantry: and might have un* 
dertaken any thing with such a .body of well* 
disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an en- 
tire confidence in the valour and conduct of 
their commander. Death prevented his designs; 
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he was assassinated by persons, who had long 
before conspired his destruction. His two bro- 
thers, Polydorus and Poliphron, were substituted 
in his place. The latter of whom killed the 
other, for the sake of reigning alone; and was 
soon after killed himself, by Alexander of Phe- 
rae, who seized the government, under the pre- 
tence of revenging the death of Polydorus his 
father. Against him Pelopidas was sent. The 
Theban general soon compelled Alexander to 
make submission to him ; and attempted, by 
mild usage, to change the natural brutality of 
his disposition. But Alexander, long addicted 
to a debauched life, and possessed of insatiable 
avarice, secretly withdrew from all constraint, 
resolved to seize an opportunity of revenge. It 
was not till some time after, that this opportu- 
nity offered ; for Pelopidas being appointed am* 
foassador to Alexander^ who was at that time at 
the head of a powerful army, he was seized 
. upon, and made prisoner, contrary to all the 
laws of nations and humanity. It was in vain 
that the Thebans complained of this infraction 
of laws; it was in vain that they sent a power- 
ful army, but headed by indifferent generals, 
to revenge the insult; their army returned 
without effect, and Alexander treated his pri- 
soners with the utmost severity. It was left 
for Epaminondas to bring the tyrant to reason. 
Entering Thessalia, at the head of a powerful 
army, his name spread such terror, that the 
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tyrant offered terms of submission, and delt« 
vered up Pelopidas from prison. 

Pelopidas was scarce freed from confinement, 
when he resolved to punish the tyrant for his 
perfidy and breach of faith. He led a body of 
troops against Alexander, to a place called Cy* 
nocephalus, where a bloody battle ensued, in 
which the Thebans were victorious ; but Pelo- 
pidas was unfortunately slain: his countrymen 
considered those successes very dearly earned, 
which they had obtained at the expense of his 
life. The lamentations for him were general; 
his funeral was magnificent, and his praises 
boundless. Alexander himself, soon after, was 
killed by Thebp his wife, and his three bro- 
thers, who, long shocked at his cruelties, had 
resolved to rid the world of such a monster. 
The account has it, that he slept every night, 
guarded by a dog, in a chamber which was 
ascended by a ladder. Thebe attured away 
the dog, and covered the steps of the ladder 
with wool, to prevent noise; and then, with the 
assistance of her brothers, stabbed him in seve- 
ral parts of his body. 

In the mean time, the war between the The- 
bans and the Spartans was carried on with 
unabated vigour. The Theban troops were 
headed by their favourite general Epaminon- 
das; those of Sparta by Agesilaus, the only 
man in Greece, that was then able to oppose 
him. 
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The first attemptofEpaminondas,in thiscam- 
paign, marked his great abilities, and his skill 
in the art of war. Being informed that Agesilaus 
had begun his march to Mantinea> and had left 
but few citizens to defend Sparta, at home, he 
marched directly thither by night, with a design 
to take the city by surprise, as it had neither 
walls nor troops to defend it; but luckily, Age- 
silaus was apprized of his design, and dispatch- 
ed one of his horse to advise the city of its dan- 
ger; soon after, arriving with a powerful succour 
in person, he' had scarce entered the town, when 
the,Thebans were seen passing the Eurotas, and 
coming on against the city. Epaminpndas, who 
perceived that his design was discovered, thought 
it incumbent on him not to retire without some 
attempt. He therefore made his troops advance, 
and, making use of valour instead of stratagem, 
he attacked the city at several quarters, pene- 
trated as far as the public place, and seized that 
part of Sparta, which lay upon the hither side 
of the river, Agesilaus made head every where, 
and defended himself with much more valour 
than could be expected from his years. He saw 
well, that it was not now a tim^, as before, to 
spare himself, and to act only upon the defen- 
sive ; but, that he had need of all his courage and 
intrepidity, and to fight with all the vigour of 
despair. His son Archidamus, at the head of 
the Spartan youth, behaved with incrediWe va- 
lour, wherever the danger was greatest; and 
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with his small troops, stopped the enemy, and 
made head against them on all sides. 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished 
himself particularly in this action. He was very 
handsome in the face, perfectly well shaped, of 
an advantageous stature, and in the flower of 
his youth 5^ he had neither armour nor clothes 
upon his body, which shone with oil; he held 
a spear in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
In this condition he quitted his house, with the 
utmost eagerness; and, breaking through the 
press of the Spartans that fought, he threw him- 
self upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at 
every blow, and laid all at his feet who opposed 
him, without receiving any hurt himself. Whe- 
ther the enemy were dismayed at so astonish- 
ing a sight, or whether, says Plutarch, the gods 
took pleasure in preserving him upon account 
of his extraordinary val6ur, remains a question. 
It is said, the Ephori decreed him a crown after 
the battle, in honour of his exploits; but after- 
wards fined him a thousand drachmas, for 
having exposed himself to so great a danger 
without arms. 

Epaminondas, thus failing in his design, was 
resolved, before he laid down his command, 
which was neiar expiring, to endeavour to effect 
something that might compensate for his failure. 
In order to protect Sparta, Agesilaus had with- 
drawn all the troops, from Mantinea: thither, 
therefore, Epaminondas resolved to bend his 
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course. Being determined to attack the town, 
he dispatched a troop of horse to view its situa- 
tion, and to clear the fields of stragglers. But 
jus( before they had reached Mantinea, an army 
of six thousand Athenian auxiliaries arrived by 
sea, who, without taking any refreshment either 
to their men or horses, rushed out without the 
city, and attacked and defeated the Thebaa 
horse. In the mean time^ Epaminondas was ad- 
vancing with his whole army, with the enemy 
close upon his rear. Finding it impossible to 
accomplish his purpose, before he was oiger- 
taken, he determined to halt and give them 
battle. He had now got within a ^hort way of 
the town, which has had the honour of giving 
its name to the conflict of that day ; a conflict 
the most splendid, and best contested, that ever 
figured in the history of any country. 

The Greeks had never fought among them- 
selves with more numerous armies ; the Lace- 
daemonians consisted of more than twenty thou- . 
sand foot and two thousand horse; theXhebans 
of thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
Upon the right widg of the former, the Manti- 
neans. Arcadians, and Lacedaemonians, were 
posted in one line; the Eleans and Achasans, 
who were the weakest of their troops, had the 
centre; and the Athenians alone composed the 
left wing. In the other army, the Thebans and 
Arcadians were on the left, the Argives oh the 
right, and the other allies in the centra: the 
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cavalry on each side were disposed in thtf 
wings. 

' TheTheban general marched in the same 
order of battle in which he intended to fights 
that he might not be obliged, when he eame 
up with the enemy, to lose, in disposing of bis 
army, a precious time^ which could not be re-^ 
covered. 

He did not march directly, and with his front 
to the eneniy, but in a column upon the hills, 
with his left wing foremost, as if he did not in- 
tend to fight that day. When he was over- 
against them, at a quarter of a league's distance, 
he made the troops halt, and lay down their 
arms, as if he designed to encamp there. The 
enemy, in eflFect, were deceived by this stand : 
and, reckoning no longer upon a battle, they ^ 
quitted their arms, dispersed themselves about 
the camp, and suffered that ardour to be ex- 
tinguished, which a near approach of a battle 
is wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling 
his troops to the right, having changed his co- 
lumn into a line, and having drawn out the 
choice troops, whom he had, in his march, 
posted in front, made them double their files 
upon the front of his left wing, to add to its 
strength, and to put it into a condition to attack 
in a point the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, 
by the movements he had made, faced it directly^ 
He ordered the centre and right wing of his 
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artny to move very slow> and to haJt before they 
came up with the enemy, that he might not ha- 
zard the event of the battle upon troops of which 
he had no great opinion. 

He expected^td decide ihe victory by that 
body of chosen troops' which he commanded in 
person^and which he had formed intoacoluin.n 
to attack the enemy in a wedge-like point* He 
s^ssured h{n>self, that if he coi^ld pepeti:ate.tho 
Lacedaemonian phalanx,, in which .tb? enemy's 
principal force consisted, he should not find it 
difficult to rout the rest of the, army, by charg- 
ing upon the right aind left with bis victorious 
jtroops. 

. But that he might prevent the Athenians in 
the left wing from coming to the support of 
their right against his intended attack, he made 
a detachment of his horse and foot advance out 
of the line, and posted them upon a. rising 
ground-in readiness to flank the Athenians, as 
well as to cover his right and to alarm them, 
and give them reason to apprehend being taken 
in flank and rear themselves, if they advanced 
to sustain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this 
manner, he moved on to charge the enemy 
with the whole weight of his column. Thej^ 
were strangely surprised when they saw Epa- 
.minondas advance towards them in this order, 
and resumed their arms, bridled .tl:ieir horses, 
and made all the haste they could to their ranks, 

VOL. I. 2 P 
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Whilst bpamiBonda^ maroh^d dgftitsst tht 
enemy, the cavalry that covered his flanfcon th« 
left, the best at that time in Oreece/ettireiy 
composed of Thebans Udd Thessalians, had or* 
defs to attack the enemy^s hbi^se. The The- 
ban ^enei'al, whoni tidthing escaped, bad art- 
fully bestowed bow-^meD^ slinger^, anddart-ttieti^ 
in the iDtervSils of his borse, id order lo begin 
the disorders d/ the enemy's cavalry, by a previ- 
ous discharge of a show^ of arrows, stones, aiid 
javelibs upon them. The other army had ne- 
glected to ti^ke the i^atne precaution ^ and had 
been guilty bfanother fault, not less consider^ 
able, in giving as much depth to the squadroriii 
^s if they had been & phalanx. By this means 
their h6h^6 #ere incipabte of supporting \&tig 
the 6hiAlrge of the 'thebans. After having made 
several inefiectual httacks^ with great loss, they 
welie obliged to i^ife behind their infentry. 

In the kneah 't\ta6 Epamitiondas^ with hk 
body of foot, had charged the Lateddemonian 
phalanx. TTlie troops fbught on both sides with 
incredible ardour, both thfe Thebans imd Lace«^ 
dasmonians being resolved to perish, Wther than 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals, lliey 
began fighting with their spears; but these 
feeing soon broken in the fury of the combat, they 
charged each other sword in hand. Ttie resist- 
ance was equally obstinate, and the slaugbtet 
Vei^ gteatx)n both sides. The troops despising 
dan;jfer, and desiring only to distinguish them- 
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9^h^ by the gnaato^sd of their actions^ chose 
nthor to dii^ in thair rank^, than to lose a step 
irf tfodr ground. 

The furious slaughter on both sides botving 
eontinued a great while, without the rictorj 
incliaiog to either^ Epaminondas, tq force it to 
declare for him, thought it his duty to makeaa 
extraordinary effort iu person, ivithqul: isdgard 
to the danger of his own life. He formed, 
therefore, a troop of the bravest and most de- 
terminate about him, aqd putting hiipself at the 
head cfihefUf made a vigorous charge upon the 
euemjr, whesre the battle was niost warRi, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedsemonians 
with the first javelin he thr^w. This troop, by 
his example, hav'mg wounded or kilted aU iihat 
stood ia their way, broke and penetrated the 
j^aluDx. Ttie LacedsBmoniaQS, ii^m^ed by 
the presence of Epaminondas, and o^^r.powered 
by the weight of that intrepid party, were induced 
to give ground. The gross of theTheban troops, 
animated by their general's example and sue* 
xsess, drove back the enemy upon his right and 
left, aiftd made great slaughter of them. But 
jsome troops of the Spartans, perceiving that 
Epaminondas abandoned himself too much to 
his ardour, suddenly rallied, and, returning to 
the fightf charged him with a shower ofjaYeKn& 
Whilst he kept off part of those darts, shunned 
jptoeof them, fenced off others, and^as fight- 
2 D 2 
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iog with the most heroic valour, to assure the 
victory to his army, a Spartan, named Calli- 
crates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin: 
in his breast, across his cuirass. The wood of 
the javelin being broke oiFy and the iron head 
continuing in the wound, the torment was in- 
^supportable, and he fell immediately. The 
battle began around him with new fury; the 
one. side using their utmost endeavoui^ to take 
bim alive, and the other to save him. The 
ThebaAs. gained their point at last, and carried 
bim.ofiy after having put the enemy to flight. 
;.. Aft^ several different .movements and alter- 
nate ]<)eisei& and disadvantages, the troops on both 
iiides stood stil^ and rested upon their arms; 
^nd the; trumpets of the two armies, as if by 
qpn^ent,. sounded the retreat at the same time* 
£agh,party pretended to the victory, and erected 
a trophy; the Thebans, because they bad de- 
.feated the right wing, and remained masters of 
the field of battle ; the Athenians, because they 
had cut the general's detachment in pieces: 
and, fromi this point of honour, both sides at 
. first refused to ask leave to bury their dead ; 
which, with the ancients, was confessing their 
defeat. The Lacedaemonians, however, sent 
first to demand that permission ; after which 
the rest had no thoughts but of paying the last 
duties to^the slain. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had been 
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carried into the camp. The surgeons^ after 
having examined the wound, declared, that he 
would expire as soon as the head of the dart 
was dfawn out of it. Those words gave all'that 
were present the utmost sorrow and afflictionj 
who were inConsolahle on seeing so great a nian 
6n the point of expiring. For him, the only 
concern he expressed was about his arms, and 
the fate of the battle. When they shewed him 
his shield, and assured him that the Thebans 
had gained the victory, turning towards his 
friends with a calm and serene air, — *^ Ail then 
is well/' said he j and soon after, upon drawing 
the head of the javelin out of his body, he ex^ 
pired in the arms of victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rose with Epami- 
nondas, so it fell with him ; and he is, perhaps, 
the only instance of one man's being able to in* 
spire his country with military glory, and lead 
it to conquest, without having had a predeces* 
sor, or leaving an imitator of his example. 

The battle of Mantinea was the greatest that 
ever was fought by Grecians against Grecians ; 
the whole strength of the country being drawn 
out, and ranged according to their different in-, 
terests; and it was fought with an obstinacy 
equal to the importance of it; which was the 
fixing the empire of Greece ; and this must of 
course have been transferred to the Thebans 
upon their victory, if they had not lost the 
fruits qf it by the death of their general, who 
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was the soul of all their counsels and designs. 
This blasted all their hopes^ and put out theii* 
ttudden blaee of power almost as soon as it w^ 
kindled. However, they did not presently giw 
up their pretensions; they were still ranked 
among the leading states, and made several fur- 
ther struggles ; but they were feint tod inef- 
fectual, and such as were rather for life and be- 
ings than for superiority and dominit>n. A 
peace, therefore, was proposed, which was rati- 
fied by all the states of Greece, except Sparta i 
the cdndiUons of which Were, that every state 
Should maintain what they possessed, and hoM 
it independent of any other power. 

A state of repose foUowed this peace, in 
which the Grecian powers seemed to slacken 
from their former animosities; and if we ex* 
cept an expedition under Agesilaus into Egypt, 
Iwhither be went to assist Tachos, who had 
usurped that kingdom, there was little done for 
several years following. 

It will be proper to give a short account of 
that expedition. Tachos, having usurped the 
rapreme poWer in Egypt, applied to Agesilaus 
for aid against the Persian king, with whom he 
was at war. Agesilaus, through avarice, and the 
hope of being preferred to the chief command^ 
readily complied ; assuring the Spartans^ that 
nothing but the interest of his bountry could 
hive induced him to go into the service of a 
ibreigb priisce. Bbii^ arrived m Egypt^ aU 
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wen^ iiD^iaus to see a mftn who had acquired so 
splendid a repotatioQ. Accordingly, great GDui* 
titudes, of every deopmination, flocked tx> the 
place where he wai: but bow much were tliey 
aatonisbed, when, instead of an elegaal;, portly 
^gore, they found a iittle old man, of mean ap- ' 
pearance, lying on the grass, with his clotl^es 
thread-bare, and his hair uncombed ! They were 
still more struck, upon their offering him pre- 
sents pf perfomes and other Egyptian luxuries : 
— *' Give these things,' ' he said, ** to my He» 
lots; Spartan freemen know not how to use 
them/' He was farfmm meeting with that soqt 
of trea^iient from Tacfaos, winch be had reason 
to expect. Insteftd of making bim commander 
iq chief, that prince would allow hisn no com* 
mand but that of the mercenaries. Agesilaus^ 
of course, became disaffected to Tachos, and 
joined with Nectanebus, his nephew, who had 
cominenced hostilities against bim. Tachos 
was soon driven out of the kingdom* Nectane- 
bus did not, however, enjoy along tranquillity ; 
for he had hardly been proclaimed king, when 
another competitor starting up, Egypt was agaia 
in arms. Neotanebus and Agesilaus were obliged 
to fortify themselves with their troops. The 
conduct of Agesilaus, during the siege, is much 
eoAolled. By his adviee a successful sally was 
made, and Nectanebus peaceably seated on the 
throne. In retum for his great sen'ices, the 
Spartan king was presented with tM^ hundred 
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and thirty talents of silver, and treated with 
every mark of gratitude and respect. Inre* 
turning home, the ensuing winter, he wasdrLvett 
into the. haven of Mendaus, which lies upon a 
desert spot of Africa, where he was attacked 
* with an acute disease, and carried off,, b^og 
upwards of eighty years of age^ forty of which 
he had been king. 

The character of Agesilaus was conopounded 
of a variety of very opposite qualities. Against 
his pretensions to the regal power there were 
very strong prejudices^ both with regard to his 
person, and his interest in the state: the first he 
conquered by his good humour; the second by 
the assistance of his friend Lysander. He was 
so fully convinced of the meanness of his ap- 
pearance, that he never would allow any statue 
of him to be erected during his life- time; and 
he entreated the Spartans that they would erect 
none after his death. He always paid the utmost 
deference and respect to the Senat^, and to the 
Ephori ; the consequence of which was, that he 
was enabled to carry all his designs, by fresh 
acquisitions to the prerogative. He was re^ 
markable for his abstinence and continence; 
adhering rigidly to the ancient Spartan mode of 
plainness and frugality. He was capable of en- 
during immense fatigue and pain. His uncom- 
mon affection for his children made a strong 
featvtre in his character. A friend having found 
him ridiKig with them on a hobby-horse, ex- 
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pressed softie surprise; on which he said, 
*^ Don't say a word of it, till you become a fathet 
yourself." He was in a high degree humane and 
generous to bis enemies; easily forgiving their 
offences or debts, and never taking the smallest 
advantage of their distress or necessities. But 
on the other hand, he was by much too partial 
to his friends, in whom he seldom could dis^ 
cover any thing worthy of blame. His words 
to the prince of Caria are worthy of being re* 
membered:-^''If Nicias be innocent, acquit 
him on account of his innocence; if guilty, 
acquit him on my account: at any event, let 
him be acquitted.'' It was the misfortune of 
his country, that the impetuosity and ambition 
of his youth degenerated, when he grew old, 
into obstinacy and perverseness. The effect of 
that change was, that he sometimes rendered his 
country unhappy, by engaging in enterprizes 
to which the senate had consented with reluc- 
tance. He had one peculiar method of deceiv- 
ing his enemies. When about to enter upon a 
march, he took care to publish the true account 
of his intended route, and time of marching ; 
by which he generally had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that they had moved on a different day, and 
bad taken a different road from that which they 
wished to take. So high was his fame for mi- 
litary prowess, that the Spartans appointed him 
not only to be their general, but their admiral: 
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fi murk of honour never conferre4 on my other 
eommander. 

The Athenians^ when they fbiui4 then^elves 
delivered from him (Epaminondas) who kept 
up their emulation, grew indolent and remiss, 
and abandoned themselves io their ease and 
pleasure, being wholly taken up with diDW3, 
sports^ and festivals. They were naturally too 
much addicted to these amusements ; and they 
had formerly been encouraged in theoi by Pe- 
ricles, who knew how to lead them by their io- 
plinations, and who took this metUbod to ingratiate 
faimaelf, and to divert them from inspecting too 
narrowly into his administration. But they nour 
carried their diyersions to a mnch higiaier pitch 
of extravagance ; they had siK^h a passion ibr the 
stage, that it stifled in them all otber thoughts, 
either of business or of glory ; in short, the de- 
corations and other charges attending the tbeor 
tre, were so excessive, that Plutarch says, ^^It 
cost more to represent some of the famous.pieces 
of Sophocles and Euripides, than it had done 
to carry on the war against the barbarians." 
And, in order to support this charge, they seized 
upon the fund which had been set apart for the 
war, with a prohibition, upon pain of death, 
ever to advise the applying of it to any other 
purpose. They not only reversed this decree, 
but went as far the other w&y, making it death 
tb propose the restoring the fund to the uses 
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1o Which it bad been before apptopriated, tndet 
the same pennlties. By diverting the coarse 
^f thiEi supplies in so extraottlinary a manner^ 
and entertaining the idle citizens at the eicpense 
of the soldier and the mariner, they seemed to 
have no remains of that spirit and vigour which 
they had exerted in the Persian wars, when they 
demolished their houses to furnieh out a navy; 
and when the women stoned a man to death, 
who proposed to appease the Great King {at; 
fee was called) by paying tribute and doing 
homage. 

In this general remissness, it was not to be sup- 
posed that their allies would treat them with the 
t^pect they demanded. Most ofthe states, that 
had hitherto been in alliance with \ ^ ^ ^ 
Ibem, and hadibnnd security under 
theirptoteCtioD, took up arms against them. In 
reducing these, Chabrias, Iphicrates,,and Timo^ 
theus, gained great reputation, and are supposed 
to have been consummate generals ; but their 
raoce^es are too minut^B to rank them among 
the class of eminent commanders s suid, what- 
ever their skill might have been, there wan 
l^nled a greal occasjbn for its display. This 
war was opened with the siege of Chio, in whick 
the Athenians wete repulsed; and Chtabrias, uiv- 
Willing to abandon his vessel, pTefetred 4eath to 
flight. The siege of Byzantium followed) b^ 
fore which, the fleets of the contending powers 
were dispersed by a storm : in consequence of 
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which the Athenian generals were recalled. 
Timotheus was fined a great sum, but being too 
poor to pay, he went into voluntary banishments 
Iphicrate3 was also obliged to answer for him- 
self^ but got off by his eloquence; and, in the 
inean time, the affairs of Athens succeeded but 
ill under the guidance of Charis, who was left 
sole commander. A peace was concluded; 
whereby every city and people were left to the 
full enjoyment of their liberty, and thus the 
war of the allies ended, after having continued 
three years. 

During these transactions, a power was grow- 
ing up in Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now 
too conspicuous and formidable to be overlooked 
in the general picture : this was that of the Ma- 
cedonians ; a people hitherto obscure, and in a 
manner barbarous; and who, though warlike 
and hardy, had never yet presumed to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Greece. But now, sCr 
veral circumstances concurred to raisei them 
from that obscurity, and to involve thena iii 
measures, which, by degree^, wrought a thor 
rough change in the state of Greece. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to begin with a short 
account of their power and prigin, before we 
enter into a detail of that conspicuous part 
which they afterwards performed on the theatre 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. ; . 

.... ^ 

FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP^' 
KINQ OF MACEDON* 

The people of Macedon were hitherto con* 
sidered as making no part of the Grecian con* 
federacy ; they were looked upon as foreigners, 
as men, in a measure, semi-barbarous ; who 
boasted, indeed, of taking their origin from the 
Greeks, but who hitherto neither possessed their 
politeness, nor enjoyed their freedom ; they had 
little or no intercourse with their mother-coun- 
try 5 they had contracted the habits and man- 
ners of the natives where they were settled, 
and from thence they were treated with similar 
disrespect. 

The first king who is mentioned with any de- 
gree of certainty to have reigned in Macedonia, 
was Caranus^ by birth an Argive, and said to be 
the sixteenth in descent from Hercules. It was 
upon this foundation that Philip afterwards 
grounded his pretensions to be of the race of 
Hercules, and assumed to himself divine ho- 
nours. Caranus is commonly reputed to have 
led forth a body of his countrymen, by the ad- 
, vice of the oracle, into those parts where he 
settled, and made himself king. Caranus hav- 
ing, according to the general account, reigned 
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twenty-eightyears, thesuccession was continued 
after bim to the times we are now treating of« 
But there is very little worth notice recorded of 
these kings, they being generally employed in 
defending tliemselves against the incursions 4if 
their neighbours; and as to their domestic af* 
fairs, they were remarkable only for the fre* 
quent niiirder^ and usorliations wbidhliappiened 
in the r<oyal fjingiily. 

Amynt;9^ f^tlier of Philip, began to reign tbn 
, third year ofxhe ninety-sixth Olympiad, Hay- 
ing ti^ vfsry y^^r after been waraaly attapked 
by the IllyriMs* anddi^possessedc^agreiU^parl 
9f his kingdom, which he thought it scaroepitwh 
sible for him ever to recover agaia» he addresi^ 
ed himself to tbe Olyothian^ *» and in order to 
wgage thiem the more firmly in bis iaterest, h» 
hadgUen up to them a eoa^iderable iract of 
land in the neighbourhood of their city. Ho 
was restored to the tfaroue by the Thes^sdiaiis ; 
upon which he was desirous of jesumiB^g thij 
ppss^9sion of the lands» which Qothing but tiie 
iU situation of his afl^irs bad obliged him to re* 
sign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a iirar i 
|>ut Amyntas not being strong enough to inakt^ 
head singly against so powerful a people* the 
Greeks and the AtheoiftiiSj in particidar^ sent 
bim succours, and e&abled him to jweakeo the 
power of the Olyntbians, who ihreatsued htm 
with a total and sudden ruin. 

Apijy nt^s 4Hed^ j^fter hxf'mg reigned twenty r 
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kmr ye»^. He left thfef^ legitimate tifafildreti ; 
namely, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philit>. Ale&^ 
ander, the eldest iSK)n, reigned but one year; 
Perdiccttd, the second brother^ was opposed by 
Panisaniafl, the Lacede^moitian, who began by 
seizing sonie fortresses > but, by the assistance 
of Iphicrates, the Athenian general, the n^rper 
was exipelled, and Perdiccas, the lawfnl sote+ 
reign, eonfirmed. on the throne. He did not 
however, long continue in tranquillity. Ptolemy^ 
a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim ta the 
etWn, and disputed his title ; which, by mu^ 
tual consent, was referred to Pelopidis, the The*- 
ban, a man much revered both for his probity 
and his valour. Peloptdas determined in fa^ 
four of Perdiccas ; and, having judged it ne* 
cessary to take pledges on both sides, in order 
to oblige the two competitors to observe the ar- 
ticles of the treaty acce]:>ted by them, among 
other hostages, he carried Philip with him to 
^Thebes, where he resided several years. He 
was then ten years of age. Eurydice, at her 
leaving this moch-bved son, earnestly besought 
Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy 
of his birth, and of the city to which he was 
going an hostage. Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythago- 
rean philosopher in his house for the education 
of his son. Philip improved greatly by the itt»* 
structions of his preceptor, and much more by 
those of Epaminondas, under whom he uo* 
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f|)pubtedly made some .campaigns, though ao 
mention i^.Ypade of them. . He could not pos- 
9\\>\y h^e had.a ^ore excellent master, whether 
for .wari^or )th^ conduct p( life,; for this illus* 
Uious Theban wa^, at the same time th^t he wasf 
« warrior, a very gres|t philosopher ; that is to 
say, a wise^ aad virtuoos m^n. Philip was very 
proud jof being his pupil, apd proposed, him a^ 
p ipod^J to himself I most happy, .cotil4 he have, 
copied. him perfectly I Perhaps he borrowed^ 
from Epaminondas his activity in war^ and his 
promptitude in improving occasions^ whicj)/' 
howey^, fprmed but a very inconsiderable parl^ 
of the merit of that illustrious personage. But, 
with regard to his temperance, his justice, his 
disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, 
his clemency, which rendered him truly great, 
these were virtues which Philip had not received 
from .nature, and did not acq[uire by imitation* 
. The Thebans did not know that they were? 
then forming and educating the most dangerous 
enemy of Greece. After Philip had spent nine 
or ten years in their city, the news of a revo- 
lution in Macedon made him resolve to leav^ 
Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly, he stole 
away, made the utmost expedition, and found 
the Macedonians greatly distressed at having 
lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed 
jn a great battle by the Illyrians ; but much 
pore so, to find they had as many enengties as 
.neighbours. The Illyrians were on the point of 
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returning into the kingdom with a much greater 
force 'y the Pseonians infested it with perpetual 
incursions ; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who 'had not 
abandoned his pretensions ; and the Athenians 
were bringing Argaeus, whom Mantias, their 
genera], was ordered to support with a strong 
fleet, and a considerable body of troops^ Ma- 
cedonia, at that time, wanted a pripce of years 
to govern ; and had only a child, Amyntas, the 
son of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. 
Philip governed the kingdom for some time, bj 
the title of Guardian to the Prince ; but the 
subjects, justly alarmed^ deposed the nephew 
in favour of the unqle ; and instead of the heir 
whom nature had given them, set him upon the 
throne whom the present conjuncture of affairs 
required to fill it ; persuaded that the laws of 
necessity are superior to all others. Accord- 
ingly, Philip, at twenty-four years of age, as- 
cended the throne, the first year of the 105th 
Olympiad. 

Never did the present condition of the Ma- 
cedonians require a man of more prudence and 
activity. They were surrounded with as many 
enemies as they had neighbours. The Illyrlans, 
flushed with their late victory, were preparing 
to march against them with a great army. The 
Paeonians were making daily incursions upon 
them; and, at the same time, the title to the 
crown was contested b^ Pausanias and Args^us^ 
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the former whereof was supported by tbeThra- 
cians» and the hitter by the Athenians; who^ 
for that purpose, had sent out a good fleet, 
and three thousand land men. ' 

Under these circumstances, with so many 
(enemies on his hapds at once, and that before 
he was settled on the throne, his first care was 
to make sure of his own people, to gain their 
affections, and to raise their spirits ; for they 
were very mdch disheartened, having lost above 
four thousand men in the late action with the 
illyrians. He succeeded in these points by ther 
artfulness of his addresi^, and the force of hii^ 
i^loquence, of which he was a gneat master. 
His next step was to train and exercise them, and 
feform their discipline ; and it was at this time 
that he instituted the famous Macedonian pha« 
ianx, which did so much execution. It was an 
improvement upon the ia-hcient manner of fight- 
ing among the Gi^ciarts, who generaUy drew 
up their foot so close, as to stand the shock of 
the enemy without being broken. The com- 
plete phalanx was thougtit to contain above 
sixteen thousand men ; though it was also taken 
in general for any com pany;or party of soldiers, 
and frequently for the whole body of foot. But 
this of Philip's invention is described by Poly- 
bius to be an oblong figure, consisting of eight 
thousand pikeman, sixteen deep, and five hun- 
dred in front ; the men standing so close toge- 
ther, that the pikes of the fifth rank were ex- 
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tended three feet beyond the line of the front* 
The rest, whose distance from the front made 
their pikes useless, rested them upon the shoul- 
d^^rs of those who stood before them, and so 
locking them together in file, pressed forward 
to support and push on the former ranks^ 
whereby the assault was rendered more violent 
and irresistible. 

When Philip had made some proper regula^ 
tion of ^his affairs at home, he began t9 look 
abroad, in order to divert the storms which 
threatened him from all quarters. By money 
and promises, he made up matters for the pre^ 
sent, with such of his enemies as lay nearest to 
him; and then turned his forces against the 
Athenians, who were marched up to Methone, 
to assist Argaeus. He gave them battle, and de* 
leated them ; and the death of Argseus^ who waa 
killed in the action, put an end to that dispute: 
for he permitted the Athenians, when they were 
in his power, to return home. This instance of 
his moderation, gained so far upon them, that 
they soon after concluded a peace with him ; 
which yet he observed no longer than it served 
his design of securing the other part of his do*- 
minions. 

Accordingly, he marched northward^ where 
he declared war against the Pseonians, and sub«> 
dued them; then fell upon the Illyriai^s, and« 
having killed above seven thousand of them m 
a pitched battle, obliged them to restore all their 
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conquests in Macedonia. He bad also obstract- 
ed the passage of the Thracians; but yet did 
not think it sufficiently secured, without making 
himself master of Amphipolis, which was very 
commodiously situated on the river Strymon, 
and was the key of that side of his dominions. 
He knew the importance of it, therefore he pos- 
sessed himself of it in the beginning of his reign^ 
This Was the ground of his quarrel with the 
Athenians ; who claimed it as one of their co- 
lonies, and made such a point of it^ that their 
setting up Argaeus against him, was not so much 
for his own sake, or for the credit of imposing 
a king upon the Macedonians, as it was with a 
view to get the city restored to them by his 
means, in case he should have succeeded in his 
intentions. Philip was sensible of their drift, 
and finding it necessary, at that time, to keep up 
some sort of agreement with them, would nei- 
ther keep the place himself, nor let them have 
it; but took a middle course, and declared it 
a free city; thereby leaving the inhabitants to 
throw off their dependance on their old masters, 
and making it appear to be their own act. But 
the city continued no longer in this state, than 
until he found himself at liberty to make a more 
thorough conquest of it; which, at this time^ he 
easily effected, through the^ remissness of the 
Athenians, who refused to send any relief to it; 
alleging, in their excuse, that it would be a 
breach of the peace, which they had concluded 
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with Philip the year before. But the truth is, 
he tricked them out of it by a promise of de- 
livering it lip to them. But, instead of keep- 
ing his word, he made farther encroachments, 
by seizing on Pydna and Potidea j the latter 
of which, being garrisoned by the Athenians, 
he drew them out and sent them home; but 
dismissed them with such marks of civility, as 
showed that he avoided coming to an open 
rupture with that state, at least until his de- 
signs were more ripe for it; though, at the 
same time, he did what he could to weaken 
them, and drive them out of his neighbour- 
hood. Pydna, with the territory belonging to 
it, he gave up to the Olynthians, who were his 
father's inveterate enemies. His hands were 
too full at this time to revive the quarrel, 
against so rich and powerful a city; which, 
for three years together, had withstood the 
united forces of Sparta and Macedonia: he 
therefore chose to buy their friendship for the 
present, and to amuse them by the delivery of 
this town, as he had done the Athenians by 
the peace, until he could attack them with 
more advantage. In this step, also, he over- 
reached the Athenians; who were, at the same 
time, courting the alliance of the Olynthians, 
in order to maintain their footing in those parts. 
Which side soever the Olynthians inclined to, 
they were strong enough to turn the balance; 
and, therefore, the gaining them became a 
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matter of great contention between PhHip and 
the Athenians. 

From thence he proceeded to seize the city 
of Crenides, which had been built two years 
before, and then called it Philippi, from his 
own name. It was here that he discovered a 
gold mine, which every year produced a hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand pounds sterling. 
Thisy which was an immense sum for that age^^ 
was much more serviceable than fleets or armiesj; 
in fighting his battles ; and he seldom failed 
nsing }t in every negociation. The Roman poets 
have sung its effects in the most beautiful strains. 
It is said, that, consulting the oracle at Delphos^ 
conperning the success of an intended expedi- 
tion, he was answered by the priestess, ^* That 
with silver spears he should conquer all things." 
He took the advice of the oracle, and his success 
was answerable tp its wisdom : indeed, he was 
less proud of the success of a battle, than of a 
negociation ; well knowing, that his soldiers and 
generals shared in the one, but that the honour 
of the latter was wholly his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his am- 
bition. The mutual divisions of the states of 
Greece, were, at no time, wholly .cemented, and 
they broke out now upon a very particular oc- 
casion. The first cause of the rupture (which 
was afterwards called the Sacred War) arose froni 
the Phocians having ploughed up a piece of 
ground belonging to the temple of Apollo^ at 
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Delphos. Against this all the neighbouring 
states esclaimed> as a sacrilege; they were 
cited before the council of the AmphictyonSj 
who particularly took cognizance of sacred 
matters; tUey were cast, and a heavy fine was 
imposed upon them. This the Phocians were 
unable to pay : they refused tp submit to the 
decree; they alleged, that the care and pa*- 
tronage of the temple anciently belonged to 
thetii) and^ to vindicate this, they quoted a 
precedent from Homer. ' 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, was 
principally instrumental in encouraging them 
to arms: he raised their ardour, and was ap# 
pointed their general. He first applied himself 
to the Spartans, who likewise had been fined by 
the Amphictyons, at the instance of the The- 
bansj after the battle of Leuctra, for having 
seized the Cadmea: for this reason, they were 
tevy well disposed to join with him, but did 
not yet think it proper to declare themselves. 
However, they encouraged his design, and sup- 
plied him under-hand with money; by which 
meatis he raised troops, and, without much 
difficulty, got possession of the temple. TJae 
chief resistance he met with in the neighbour-^ 
hood wasfrom the Locrians; but, having worsted 
them, he erased the decree of the Amphictyons^ 
which was inscribed on the pillars of the tem- 
ple. However, to strengthen his authority, and 
pH 9 colour to his proceedings^ be thought it 
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convenient to consult the oracle, and toprocme 
an answer in his favour. But when he applied 
to the priestess for that purpose, she refused 
to officiate ; until, being intimidated by his 
threats, she told him the god left him at liberty 
to act as he pleased -, which he looked upon as 
a good answer, and as such took care to di> 
vulge it. 

The Amphictyons meeting a second time, a 
resolution was formed to declare (War against the 
Pbocians. Most of the Grecian nations en« 
gaged in this quarrel, and sided with the pne 
or the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrn 
ans, Thessaliaps, and several other neighbour-^ 
ing people, declared in favour of the god; 
whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other cities of 
Peloponnesus, joined with th^ Phocians. Phi^ 
lomelus had not yet touched the treasures of the 
temple; but b^ing afterwards not so scrupulous, 
he believed that the riches of the god could not 
be better employed than in the deity's defence; 
for he gave this specious name to this sacrilegi-r 
ous attempt : and, being enabled by this fresh 
supply to double the pay of his soldiersj, he 
raised a very considerablebody of troops^ 

Several battles were fought, and the success 
for some time seemed doubtful on both sides. 
Every one knows how much religious wars are 
to be dreaded, and the prodigious lengths which 
a false zeal, when veiled .with.sp venerable a 
nan^e, is apt to go* The Thetnupis having in a 
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lencounter taken several prisoners, condemned 
tbem all to die, as sacrilegious wretches who_ 
were excommunicated: the Phocians did the 
same, by way of reprisal. These had at first 
gained several advantages, but having been de« 
feated in a great battle, Philomelus, their leader, 
being closely attacked on an eminence from 
which there was no retreating, defended him- 
self for a long time with invincible bravery; 
which, however, not availing, he threw himself 
headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the tor* 
ments he must undoubtedly have undergone, 
had he fallai alive into the hands of his ene- 
mies. Oenomarchus was his successor, and took 
upon him the command of the forces. 

Philip thought it most consistent with his in- 
terest to remain neuter in this general move- 
ment of the Greeks. It was consistent with 
the policy of this ambitious prince, who had 
little regard either for religion or the interests 
of Apollo, and who was always intent upon his 
own, not to engage in a war, by which he could 
not reap the least benefit ; and to take advan- 
tage of a juncture, in which all Greece, em- 
ployed and divided by a great war, gave him 
an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and 
push bis conquests without any apprehension 
of opposition. He was also well pleased to see 
both parties weaken and consume each other, 
as he should thereby be enabled to fall upon 
them afterward? tp greater advantage. 
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Just on the conclasion of this war was borif 
Alexander the Great. His father Philip lost no^ 
time in acquainting Aristotle of what had hap- 
pened. He wrote to that distinguished philo% 
sopher^ in terms the most polite and flattering ; 
begging of him to come and undertake his edu- 
cation, and to bestow on him those useful les-' 
sons of magnanimity atid virtue^ which every 
great man ought to possess, and which his nur 
merous avocations rendered impossible to be at- 
tempted by him. He added, <' I return tbankfi 
to the gods> not so much for having given me 
a son, as for having given him to noe in the age 
in which Aristotle lives/' 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of 
securing the conquests he had already made 
there, he determined to possess himself of Me-^ 
thone, a small^city, incapable of supporting 
itself by its own strength, but which gave him 
disquieti and obstructed his designs, whenever 
it wfts in the hands of his enemies. Accord-^ 
ingtjrhe besieglsd that Oity, made himself mas-» 
ter of it, and ra^ed it; He lost one of his eyes 
before Melhbne, by a very singular accident 
Aster, of Amphipolis, had offered his services to 
Philip, telling him tbat be was so excellent a 
Aiarksmaii, that he could bring down birds in 
f beif most rapid flight. The monarch made thtu 
answfer-^** Well, I Will take you into my service 
when I maSe war tipon starlings;*' which a^*^ 
swer stung the mtrfaer to the quick. A repartei 
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proves often of fatal consequence to htm who 
makes it. Aster, having thrown himself into 
the city, let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
^* To Philip's right eye." This carried a most 
cruel proof that he was a good marksman ; for 
he hit him in the right eye : and Philip sent him 
back the same arrow with this inscription, — " If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster;" 
and accordingly he was as good as his word. 
A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's 
eye with so much art and dexterity, that not 
the least scar remained; and, though he could 
not save his eye, he yet took away the blemish. 
After taking the city, Philip, ever studious 
cither to weaken his enemies by new conquests^ 
or gain more friends by doing them some im-^ 
portant service, marched into Thessaly, which 
had implored his assistance against its tyrants. 
The liberty of that country seemed now secure, 
since Alexander of Pherae was no more. Ne- 
vertheless, his brothers, who, in concert with 
his wife Thebe, had murdered him, grown 
weary of having some time acted the part of 
deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed 
the Thessalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, 
the eldest of the three brothers who succeeded 
Alexander, had strengthened himself by the 
protection of the Phpcians. Oi'tyomarchus, 
their leader, brought him a nuriierous body of 
forces, and at first gained a considerable advan- 
tage over Philip i bit, engaging him a second 
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time, he was entirely defeated, and his army 
routed. The flying troops were pursued to the 
sea-shore : upwards of six thousand men were 
killed on the spot, among whom was Oenomar* 
chus, whose body was hung upon a gallows; 
and three thousand, who were taken prisoners, 
were thrown into the sea by Philip's order, as 
so many sacrilegious wretches, the professed 
enemies of religion. 

Philip, after haying freed the Thessalians, re- 
solved to carry his arms into Phocis. This was 
his first attempt to get footing in Greece, and 
to have a share in the general affairs of the 
Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had 
always been excluded, as foreigners. In this 
view, upon pretence of going over into Phocis, 
in order to punish the sacrilegious Phocians, he 
marched towards Thermopylae, to possess him* 
self of a pass, which gave him a free passage 
into Greece, and especially into Attica. 
, An admission of foreigners into Greece was 
a measure that was always formidable to those 
who called themselves Grecians ; and the Mace- 
donians, as has already been observed, did not 
come under that denomination. Ambitious of 
excelling, botti in domestic and literary refine- 
ment, the Athenians had no desire to see indi- 
viduals constantly residing among them; andt 
the dissensions and disasters that had befallen^ 
the state, made them very jealous of the approach, 
of embodied strangers Upon hearing, there^ 
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fore, of a march, which might prove of the ut- 
most consequence, they hastened to Thermo- 
pylae, and possessed themselves of this import- 
ant pass, which Philip did not care attempting 
to force. The Athenians were roused from their 
lethargy of pleasure to make use of this pre- 
caution, by the persuasions of Demosthenes, 
the celebrated orator, who, from the beginning, 
saw the ambition of Philip, and the power of 
which he was possessed to carry him through 
his designs. 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom 
we shall hereafter ifind acting so considerable a 
part in the course of this history, was born ia 
the last ye;ir of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, who, in bis epistle to 
Lamacus, hath accurately distinguished the 
different periods of his Ufe, and the times in 
which his several orations were delivered. He 
was the son, not«of a mean and obscure me- 
chanic, as the Roman satyrist hath represented 
him, but of an eminent Athenian citizen, who 
raised a considerable fortune by the manufacture 
of arms. At the age of seven years he lost his 
father; and, to add to this misfortune, the guar- 
dians to whom he was entrusted wasted and em*' 
bezzled a considerable part of his inheritance. 
Thus oppressed by fraud and discouraged by a 
weak and effeminate habit of body, he yet dis- 
covered an early ambition to distiaguish himself 
as a popular speaker. The applause bestowed 
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on a public orator, who had defended his^coan* 
try's right tq the city of Oropus^ in an elaborate 
harangue, inflamed his youthful mind with an 
eager desire of meriting the like honour. Iso- 
crates and Isasqs were then the two most emi^ 
nent professors ef eloquence at Athens* The 
$oft and florid manner of the former did by no 
means suit the genius of Pemostbenes. Isaeus 
was more vigorous and energetic, and his style 
better suited to public business. Tp him> there- 
fore, he applied, and under his direction pur* 
^ued those studies, which might accomplish him 
for the character to which be aspired. His first 
essay was made against his guardian, by whom 
he had been so injuriously treated: but the 
.goodness of his cause was here of more service 
than the abiUties of the young orators for his 
^arly attempts were unpromising, and soon con-^ 
vinced him of the necessity of a graceful and 
manly pronunciation. His close and severe ap- 
plication, and the extraordinary diligence with 
which he laboured to conquer his defects and 
natural infirmities, are too well known» and have 
been too frequently the subjects of historians 
and critics, ancient and modern, to need a mi- 
nute recital. His character as a statesman will 
be best collected from the history of his conduct 
in the present transactions. As an orator, the 
reader, perhaps, is not to he informed of his 
.qualifications. Indeed, the study of oratory 
:M^ at that time. the readiest, and alqiost the 
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O&ly means of rising in the state* His first 
ei^ay %t the bar wsub two years after this inci- 
dent, when be called his guardiaps to account 
for embezzling his patrimony, and recovered 
some part of it. This encouraged him, some 
time after, to harangue before the people in 
their publio assembly ^ but he acquitted himself 
so iy, that they hissed him : however, he ven- 
ture a second time, but with no better success 
l^ban before; so that he went away ashamed^ 
' Gonfounded, and quite in despair. It was upon 
this occasion that Satyrus the player accosted 
hin9,and,in a friendly way, encouraged him to 
proceed. WiUi this view he asked him to re- 
peat to him some verses of Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides, which he accordingly did : the other re- 
peated them after bim, but with siwph a different 
spirit and cadence, as made him sensible that 
he knew very little of elocution. But, by his 
iqstructions, and his own perseverance, he at 
length made himself master of it ; and, by the 
inekhads before mentioned, corrected the im^ 
perfections which were born with him, as well 
as the ill habits which he had contracted. It is 
not very clear whether this passage be rightly 
ascribed to Satyrus, who seems to be confounded 
with "Keoptolemus and Andronicus, who were 
ifikewise famous comedians > and Demosthenes 
is said to have been instructed by all the three,, 
With these' advantages and improvements, he 
appeared again in public, and succeeded so w^l}^ 
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that people flocked from all parts of Greece t# 
hear him. From thence he was looked upon as 
the standard of true eloquence; insomuch^ thai 
none of his countrymen have been put in com-* 
parison with him ; nor even among the Romans, 
any but Cicero. And though it has been made 
a question by the ancient writers, to which of 
the two they should give the preference, they 
have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
tented themselves with describing their different 
beauties, and showing that they were both per« 
feet in their kind. His eloquence was grave 
and austere, like his temper; masculine and 
sublime, bold, forcible, and impetuous; abound- 
ing with metaphors, apostrophes, and interroga- 
tions ; which, with his solemn way of invoking 
and appealing to the gods, the planets, the ele- 
ments, and the manes of those who fell at Sa- 
lam is and Marathon, had such a wonderful effect 
upon his hearers, that they thought him inspired. 
If he had not so much softness and insinuation 
as is often requisite in an orator, it was not that 
he wanted art and delicacy, when the case re- 
quired it : he knew how to sound the inclina- 
tions of the people, and to lead theni to the 
point he aimed at; and sometimes, by seeming 
to propose that which was directly the contrary. 
But his chief characteristic was vehemence, both 
in action and expression ; and, indeed, that was 
the qualification of all others most wanted at 
this time: for the people were grown so insolent 
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and imperious, so factious and divided, so jea- 
lous of the power of the democracy, and withal 
so sunk into a state of pleasure and indolence^ 
that no arts of persuasion would have been so 
eflfectual, as that spirit and resolution, that force 
and energy of Demosthenes, to humble them^ 
to unite them, and to rouse them into a sense 
of their common danger. 

But Demosthenes himself could not have 
made such impressions on them, if his talent 
of speaking had not been supported by their 
opinion of his integrity. It was that which 
added weight and emphasis to every thing he 
said, and animated the whole. It was that 
which chiefly engaged their attention, and de- 
termined their councils; when they were con- 
vincedi that he spoke from his heart, and had 
no interest to manage but that of the commu- 
nity: and this he gave the strongest proofs of 
in his zeal against Philip, who said, He was of 
more weight against him than all the fleets and 
armies of the Athenians ; and that he had no 
enemy but Demosthenes. He was not wanting 
in his endeavours to corrupt him, as he had 
done most of the leading men in Greece; but 
this great orator withstood all his offers, and, 
as it was observed, all the gold in Macedon 
could not bribe him. 
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